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THE RECONSTRUCTION OF THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 
By The Hon. GEORGE N. CURZON, M.P. 
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LAVATER. By ARTHUR BENSON . 
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The Iron, Wire, Wire-Rope & Fencing Company, 


ESTABLISHED 1855. 


ROWELL CoO., 
Patentees and Contractors to H.M.'s Offices. Colonial and Foreign Government Contractors. 


ROWELL’S Patent “ECONOMIC” WIRE FENCING, 


WITH 


PATENT DIAGONAL BRACE. 


THE MOST SUBSTANTIAL IMPROVEMENT IN WIRE FENCING DURING RECENT YEARS, 
GROWING IN 


COMBINES 
PUBLIC FAVOUR ECONOMY WITH 
EVERY DAY. EFFICIENCY. 


EXTRACT FROM LETTER FROM EMINENT ENGINEERING FIRM. . 
“ We-have ficed your Diagonal Braces, and have strongly recommended their use. We think you have 
made a very substantial improvement in Fencing.” 


ROWELL’S UNCLIMBABLE WROUGHT IRON FENCES. 


Deer Park Fencing. Continuous Iron Fencing 
and Gates. 
Rabbit Warren Fencing. 
Pheasantries. Iron Hurdles. 
ALES 
Wire Netting. ere u Tree Guards and Gates. 


Write for Priced Catalogue to 


D. ROWELL & CO., 2, Poet’s Corner, Westminster, LONDON, S.W. 


BRITISH EMPIRE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW BRIDGE STREET, LONDON, EC 


Incorporated in the year 1847, under Act 7 and 8 Vict. cap. 110, and further empowered by 
Special Act, 165 Vict. cap. 58. 


This Company being established on the Mutual Princi all Surplus Funds 
belong to the Members. 


Every third year a careful Valuation of the Business is made, and large 
muses have been declared. 


The Average Cash Bonus (Triennially) exceeds 20 per cent. on the Premiums paid. 
The Surplus Funds already appropriated exceed £1,000,000. 
It has an ANNUAL INCOME of £240,287, 
An ACCUMULATED FUND, arising solely from Premiums, of £1,136,846. 
And has PAID IN CLAIMS, £1,409,966, 


Policies absolutely indisputable after five years, provided th f th 
has been admitted. 4 


Policies kept in force when requested by appropriating the Surrender Value to the 
payment of premiums. 


No charge for voyage to, or residence in, any part of the World, except unhealthy 
climates. 


Assurers under the Temperance ScHeme are placed in a separate Section. 
Policies may be effected under the Deferred Bonus plan. 
LOANS on Frerxoips, other considered. 


Pros 


pectuses, Copies of the last Keport and Balance Sheet, and Board of Trade Returns, <c., 
can be obtained on application to any of the Agents of the Company, or to 


EDWIN BOWLEY, FIA., F.SS., Manager and Secretary. 
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Messrs. MACMILLAN & CO”’S NEW BOOKS. 


FOUR OXFORD LECTURES. 1887.—FIFTY YEARS OF EUROPEAN 
HISTORY.—TEUTONIC CONQUEST IN GAUL AND BRITAIN. By Epwarp A. FREE- 
man, M.A., Hon. D.C.L. and LL.D., Regius Professor of Modern History in the University of 
Oxford ; Fellow of Oriel College ; Honorary Fellow of Trinity College. Demy 8vo. 5s. 

ROMAN LITERATURE IN RELATION TO ROMAN ART. By Rev. 
Rosert Burn, M.A., Author of “Rome and the Campagna,” &c. With Illustrations. 8vo. 14s, 

LETTERS OF GENERAL C. G. GORDON TO HIS SISTER, M. A. 
GORDON. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

wi ae * This volume will always be one of the most valuable parts for the evidence of his life; for it is nota 

HEARTSEASE AND RUE. By James Russextt Lowen. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

POEMS. By Srorrorp A. Brooxe, M.A., Author of ‘ Riquet of the Tuft,” &. 
Globe 


oe 


Y-FIFTH ANNUAL PUBLICATION (Re 
THE STATESMAN’ S YEAR-BOOK FOR THE YEAR 1 ‘ie88. ‘s Statistical 
and Historical Annual of the States of the Civilised World. Edited by J. Scorr Kextim, 
Librarian to the Reyal Geographical Society. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Mr. GLADsTONE, in the Contemporary Review for March, 1888, writes: “ That valuable compilation, ‘ The Statesman’s Year-Book.’” 

The Times says: “ It would be Seapemile to increase largely this list of additions and improvements of various kinds in the new issue; 
we have only referred to the larger changes and the more important additions, but enough has been said to show that no effort i been 
spared to make the work more and more worthy of po a reputation which it enjoys, the public favour which it has sec’ 


DEAN OF ST. PAUL 

COLLECTED EDITION "OF DEAN CHURCH’ S MISCELLANEOUS 

WRITINGS. Uniform with the ‘‘ Collected Works of Ralph Waldo Emerson,” &c. 5 vols., 

Globe 8vo., 5s. each. Now Publishing in Monthly Volumes. Vols. I. and IL. are now ready. 
Vol. L. Miscellaneous Essays. [Ready | Vol. III. St. Anselm. (May 
Vol. II, Dante, and other Essays. Ready. Vol. IV. Spenser. (June. “Vol. V. Bacon. (July. 

CHARLES LAMB’S COLLECTED WORKS. 
Edited, with Introduction and Bates, by the Rev. Atrrep ArincEeR, M.A., Canon of Bristol. 
lobe 8vo., 5s. each volume, 


CHARLES LAMB’S LETTERS. Newly arranged, with Additions, and a New 


Portrait. 2 vols. [Just published. 
Essays of Elia. 1 vol. . Leicester’s School; the  Aaventasee of 
. Poems, and Miscellaneous Essays. — and other E vol. 
vol. Tales from Shakspeare. ¥, 


Now Publishing, Crown 8vo., price 2s. 6d. each. 


TWELVE ENGLISH STATESMEN. 

A series of Short Biographies, not designed to be a complete roll of famous Statesmen, but to present in 
historic order the lives and work of those leading actors in our affairs who by their direct influence have left 
an abiding mark on the =, the institutions, and the position of Great Britain among the States. 

The following list of subjects is the result of careful selection. The great movements of national history 
are made to follow one another in a connected course, and the series is intended to form a continuous narrative 
of English freedom, order, and power. The volumes are as follow :— 


William the By Epwarp A. Frer- | Oliver Cromwell. By Freprric Harrison. [June- 
. D. TRaILL. May- 


man, D.C.L., (Ready. | William III. ByH 
Henry II. be Mes, J.R. Green. (In the Press. ‘Walpole. By Joun Mortey. 
Edward I. Yorx Powe tt. Chatham. By Joun Morey. 
Henry VII. By James GaIRDNER. | Pitt. By Morey. 


Cardinal Wolsey. By Prof. M.{Creieuton. [Ready. Peel. By J. R. THURSFIELD. 
Elizabeth. Byt e Dean oF St. Pavt’ s. 


JAMES FRASER, Second Bishop of Manchester: a Memoir, 1818-1885. By 
THOMAS Hucuzs, Q.C, With a Portrait. New and Popular Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s 

A DEFENCE OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND AGAINST DISESTA. 
BLISHMENT. With an Introductory Letter to the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. By 
RouNDELL, Eart or SELBORNE, Author of *‘ Ancient Facts and Fictions concerning Churches 
and Tithes.” Fourth and Popular Edition. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

THE PLEASURES OF LIFE. By Sir Joun Lvussocx, Bart., M.P., F.R.S., 
D.C.L., LL.D. Eighth and Popular Edition. Feap. 8vo. 1s. 


N E Ww NOVELS. 


A TEACHER OF THE VIOLIN, JOYCE. 
By J.H.S John Ingl By Mrs. OxipHant, Author of The Curate in 
7 Charge,” “A Country Gentleman,” &c. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 3 vols., Crown 8vo., 31s. 6d. [Shortly. 
THE NEW JUDGMENT of PARIS. CHRIS. 
By Lararevue. By W. E. Norris, Author of Friend Jim.” 
2 vols., Globe 8vo., 12s. 2 vols., Crown 8vo., 21s. [Shortly. 
MACMILLAN’S TWO-SHILLING NEw 
BY HUGH CONWAY. Y MRS. OLIPH 


LIVING OR DEAD. | A FAMILY AFFAIR. THE WIZARD'S “SON. | A COUNTRY GENTLEMAN. 
6 BY THE AUTHOR OF “ HOGAN, M.P.” ISMAY’S CHILDREN. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 29, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW WORK ON TRAVEL IN CHINA. 
THROUGH THE YANG-TSE GORGES; 
Or, Trade and Travel in Western China. 
By ARCHIBALD J. LITTLE, F.R.G.S., of Ichang. 
With Map, 8vo., cloth, 10s. 6d. 
Trade with China—Shanghai to Ichang—Environs of Ichang—Through the Go: ona ite 


rges—Chung. 
Neighbourhood— Life in of the Yang-tse Valin Opening of Upper 
Yang-tse to Foreign Trade, &. 


HISTORY OF PORTUGAL. 
From the Commencement of the Monarchy to the Reign of Alfonzo III. 
By EDWARD McMURDO. 
Compiled from Portuguese Histories. Demy 8vo., cloth, 21s. 


A MANUAL OF PRACTICAL DAIRY FARMING. 
By H. UPTON. 
Crown 8vo., boards, 2s. 


Conrents:—Breed of ‘Cows—Farm_ Buildings—Crops—Manure—Food--Milk—Cream—Butter—Analysis— 
Estimates—Management—Tables— Machines and Utensils—Appendix. 


SAVAGE LONDON: 
Lights and Shadows of Riverside Character and Queer Life in London Dens. 
‘By HENRY KING. 
Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 


“‘ Mr. King writes with dramatic power, and with the eye of a close observer of humble life. . .. His sketches 
make a very interesting volume, which deserves more than an ordinary measure of success.’’—Scotsman. 


LAND AND WORK: 
An Examination into the Depression of the Agricultural, Manufacturing, and Commercial Industries 
of the United Kingdom. With a Proposal for the Union of the Agricultural Interest. 
By WARNEFORD MOFFATT. 
Crown 8vo., cloth, 5s. 


NOW READY. Price ls. The MARCH NUMBER of 


HARPEHR’S MAGAZIN EF. 


CONTENTS: 
PART III. OF WILLIAM BLACK’S NEW NOVEL, 


IN FAR LOCHABER. 


“LAST SCENE in HAMLET.” Engraved by IN SIGHT of the TOWN of COCKER- 
D AN By Epwarp Bowen . istration ra by Alfred Parsons. 
| ALITTLE SWISS SOJOURN. Second Paper. 
22 ilustrations. From Photographs by G. Ninci and Stuani, | By Wiiiiam Dean HowELts. aia 
he, Borelli, Felici, Tuminello, and La Iberia Societa 6 Illustrations. Drawn by C. 8. Reinhart. 


Rome. 


F 8. 
1 Phetegsegh by G. S. Cook, and Draw- AN UNENOWN COUNTRY. By Anna Laurens 
ings by Alonzo Chappel, W. L. Sheppard, and Hughson Hawley. Dawes. 
THE FIRST FIRE. A Poem. By Juua C.R. | 4 NEW ENGLAND VAGABOND. By THomas 
Dorr. WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 
CANADIAN | VOYAGEURS on the SAGUE- | IN the RED ROOM. A Story. By Lucy C. Limi. 
C. H. FaRNHAM. | THE EMPRESS EUGENIE and the COURT 


ub Tilustsatione Drawn by Howard Pyle, A. B. Frost, C. Gra- | of the TUILERIES. By Anna L. BIcKNELL. 
ham, and L. Joutel. With Portrait. From Photograph by W. & D. Downey, London. 
STUDIES of the GREAT WEST. I.—A Far | CHESS in AMERICA. By Henry SEpLeEy. 


ond Fair By cht 2 Portraits. From Photographs. 
By permeation} the Age, | A GYPSY FAIR in SURREY. By F. Ansrer. 


7 Illustrations. Drawn by Frederick Barnard. 
CHRISTENING. A Poem. By Parsons | ay YNAPPRECIATED COMPLIMENT. 


(Full-page Ilusivation.) Drawn by Du Mavrirr. 

A DIFTY to DOFFY DIMPLE. A Poem. By &e. &e. &e. 

Lonpon: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE & RIVINGTON (Limrep), 4 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, E.C. 
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HURST & BLACKETT’S PUBLICATIONS. 


CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAR NOVELS. 


Each in One Volume, crown 8vo., Price 6s. 


KNIGHT-ERRANT. 


By Epna 


“** Knight-Errant’ is marked by the author’s best qualities as a writer of fiction, and displays on every page 
the grace and quiet power of her former works.’’—Atheneum. 


“ The _. and, indeed, the whole story, is gracefully fresh and very charming ; there is a wide humanity in 


the book t 
morality. It forms an additional proof, i 


were i 


t cannot fail to accomplish its author’s purpose.’’—Literary World. 


“* This novel is distinctly helpful and inspiring from its high tone. its intense human feeling, and its -omtee 
suc. 


Academy. 


DONOVAN: A Modern Englishman. 


, that Miss Lyall has a mandate to 


By Epna 


“* This is a very admirable work. The reader is from the first carried away by the gallant unconventionali' 


of its author, 


* Donovan’ is a very excellent novel; but it is something more and better. It should do as mu 
good as the best sermon ever written or delivered extempore. 


The story is told with a grand simplicity, an 


unconscious poetry of eloquence which stirs the very depths of the heart. One of the main excellencies of this 
novel is the delicacy of touch with which the author shows her most delightful characters to be, after all, 
human beings, and not angels before their time.’’—Standard. 


WE TWO. By Lyatt. 


“This book is well written and full of interest. The story abounds with a good many light touches, and is 


certainly far from lacking in incident.’’—Times. 


“** We Two’ contains many very exciting passages and a great deal of information. Miss Lyall isa capable 


writer and a clear-headed thinker.’”’—Athenewm. 


IN THE GOLDEN DAYS. 


By Epna 


** Miss Lyall has given us a vigorous study of such life and character as are really worth reading about. The 
central figure of her story is Algernon Sydney ; and this figure she invests with a ey dignity and power. 


He al 
great felicity to them. 


ways appears with effect, but no liberties are taken with the facts of his life. 
His part in it, absolutely consistent as it is with historical 


e plot is adop 
truth, gives it reality as well 


as dignity. Some of the scenes are remarkably vivid. The escape is an admirable narrative, which almost makes 


one hold one’s breath as one reads,’’—Spectator. 


WON BY WAITING. By Lyaxt. 


“‘ The Dean’s daughters are perfectly real characters—the learned Cornelia especially ; the little impulsive 
French heroine, who endures their cold hospitality and at last wins their affection, is thoroughly charming ; 
while throughout the book there runs a golden thread of pure brotherly and sisterly love, which pleasan 
reminds us that the making and marring of marriage is not, after all, the sum total of real life.’’—Academy. 


Each work Complete in One Vol., price 5s. bound, and Illustrated by Sir JoHN GILBERT, Sir J. E. MILuals, 
HoLMAN Hunt, LEECH, BIRKET FOSTER, TENNIEL, SANDYS, J. LASLETT Pott, &c. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S STANDARD LIBRARY 


OF CHEAP 


EDITIONS OF POPULAR MODERN WORKS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX.” 


John Halifax, Gentle- Mistress and Maid. 
man. Christian’s Mistake. 
A Woman’s Thoughts A Noble Life. 


about Women. annah. 
A Life for a Life. The Unkind Word. 
|A Brave Lady. 


Nothing New. 
The oman’s King- Studies from Life. 
dom. | Young Mrs. Jardine. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “SAM SLICK.” 


Nature and Human Nature. 

Wise Saws and Modern Instances. 
The Old Judge; or Life in a Colony. 
Lraits of American Humour. 

The Americans at Home. 


BY ELIOT WARBURTON. 


The Crescent andthe Cross. | Darien. 


BY F. W. ROBINSON. 
Grandmother’s Money. | No Church. 


BY JULIA KAVANAGH. 
Nathalie. | Adele. 


BY AMELIA B. EDWARDS. 
Barbara’s History. | Gord Brackenbury. 


BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 
Adam Graeme. A Rose in June. 
Laird of Norlaw. Phebe, Junior. 


It was a Lover and 
e of Irving. his Lass. 


BY DR. GEORGE MACDONALD. 


David Elginbrod. Alec Forbes. 
Robert Falconer. | Sir Gibbie. 


BY JOHN CORDY JEAFFRESON. 
The Real Lord Byron. | A Book about Doctors. 


BY VARIOUS AUTHORS. 
Cardinal Wiseman’s Popes. 
Leigh Hunt’s Old Court Suburb. 
Margaret and her Gridesmaids. 
Sir Bernard Burke’s Family Romance. 
The Englishwoman in Italy. By Mrs. Grrrron. 
Freer’s Life of Jeanne D’Albret. 
The Valley of a Hundred Fires. 
Burke’s Romance of the Forum. 
Lost and Saved. By the Hon. Mrs. Norron. 
Ges Miserables. By Vicror Hveo. 
St. Olave’s. By Author of ‘‘A Man’s Mistake.’”’ 
Dixon’s New America. 
Annals of an Eventful Life. By Dr. Dasenr. 
My Little Lady. By E. F. Poynrer. 
Life of Marie Antoinette. By Prof. C. D. Yonusz. 


HURST & BLACKETT, Liwrrep, 13, Great Marlborough Street, London, W. 
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W. H. SMITH & SON’S 
SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, 


186, STRAND, LONDON, 


AND AT THE 


RATIWAY BOOKSTALLIS. 


1.—This Library is established in connection with Messrs. W. H. Surrn & Son’s numerous 
Railway Bookstalls; it embraces all the most important works of History, Biography, Travel, 
Fiction, Poetry, Science, and Theology, as well as the leading Magazines and Reviews. It 
affords greater advantages to Subscribers than any other existing Library, from the fact that 
there are 500 Bookstalls in England and Wales, and to any of these Depots a Subscriber may 
be transferred free of charge. 

2.—Subscribers can only change their Books at the Depét where their names are registered, 
but they may transfer the place of exchange by giving notice to the Clerk in charge = the Depot 
at which they obtain their books. Of the current Periodicals one only at a time is allowed to a 
Subscription under Five Guineas, and Subscriptions will not be accepted for the supply of 
Magazines and Reviews only. 

3.—The Books are delivered at the Bookstalls, carriage free. A Subscriber may exchange 
once a day; the Clerk in charge will obtain from London any work in the Library which a 
— may desire to have. NOVELS exchanged only in unbroken and complete 

Ss. 

4.—London Subscribers transferring their Subscriptions to a Country Depdt, will be entitled 
only to the number of volumes which the country terms assign to the amount they subscribe; 
similarly, Country Subscriptions transferred to the London Termini become subject to the 
London Regulations. See Terms below, Section No. L 

5.—Subscriptions may commence at any date, and are payable in advance at any of the 
Railway Bookstalls. 

6.—Messrs. W. H. Surru & Son beg to impress upon their Library Subscribers the fact that. 
much disappointment and inconvenience would be avoided if they would, in all cases, give to the 
Clerk in charge a list comprising at least twice as many titles of works as they wish to 


exchange. 
I—For Subscribers obtaining their Books from a London Terminus. 
6 Months. 12 Months. 
For One Volume at a time £012 0 £1 
(Novels in more than One Volume are not available for this class of subscription.) 
(Novels in more than Two Volumes are not available for this class of subscription.) 
For Four Volumes at atime ... 2 2 0 
II.—For Subscribers obtaining their Books from a Country Bookstall. 
6 Months. 12 Months. 
For OnE Volume at a time —— £1 10 
(Novels in more than One Volume are not available for this class of Subscription.) 
For Two Volumes atatime ... 111 6 
(Novels in more than Two Volumes are not available for his class of Subscription.) 
For Volumes at a time... m tee 220 
For TWELVE ,, 3.00 56 O 
III.—For Country Book Clubs, Reading Societies, &c. 
6 Months. 12 Months. 
For Twenty-Four Volumes at a time £9 9 0 
For Forty-E1eut 1010 0 18 16 0 
For Seventy-Two ” 28 2 0 
For Erenty-Four 18 0 0 3215 0 


For every additional Twelve Volumes, rn 12s, 6d. 
Turos for SPECIAL TRAVELLING SUBSCRIPTIONS, Lists of Books in Circulation, or any other information, can 
be obtained at any of the Railway Bookstalls, or at 186, Strand, London. 


A Catalogue of Surplus and New Books, offered at greatly reduced prices, is published 
Monthly, and can be had at any Bookstall, or post free upon application to 186, Strand. 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW EDITION OF ROBERT BROWNING’S WORKS. 
IN PREPARATION. 


A NEW AND UNIFORM EDITION 
THE COMPLETE WORKS 


ROBERT BROWNING. 


To be issued in Monthly Volumes. 


This Edition will consist of 16 Yolumes, Small Crown 8yo. It will contain more than 
one Portrait of Mr. Browning, at different ey of life; and a few Illustrations. The 
price will be volume. 


THERE WILL ALSO BE A LARGE PAPER EDITION OF 250 COPIES, 
PRINTED ON HAND-MADE PAPER. THIS EDITION WILL BE SUPPLIED ONLY 
THROUGH BOOKSELLERS. 


The First Volume, containing “ SORDELLO,” will be published on the 
26th of Apri 


Completion of the Pocket Edition. 


marvelfousty We THACKERAY’ S WORKS, 
NOTICE.—This Edition, which comprises Saronpay 


volumes, price 1s. 6d. each, in half-cloth, cut or 
wVery cheap, uncut edges, or 1s. in paper covers, has now been nainty tittle 
od. completed. volumes, 
tion.” *,* The set of 27 volumes can also be had in a —_ 4 ted 
handsome ebonized case, price £2 12s. 6d. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


READY THIS DAY.—Price 15s. in cloth; or in half-morocco, marble edges, 20s. 
VOLUME XIV. (DAMON—D’EYNCOURT), Royal 8vo. of the 


DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


EDITED BY LESLIE STEPHEN. 
Volume XV. will be issued on June 26, and further Volumes at intervals of Three Months. 
PRESS OPINIONS OF THE DICTIONARY. 


Times :— ~~~ 4 indispensable to -furnished li brary.” 
The Quarterly Review —“ A‘ Dictionary of National Biography 'of which the country may justly be 
prou 


Truth :—“ The um opus of our generation.” 
‘he Manc onchowet and :—‘ A most magnificent work.” 
Pall Mall Gazette :—“To find a name omitted that should have been inserted is well-nigh impossible.” 


MRS. HUMPHRY WARD’S NEW NOVEL. 
At all the Libraries, in 3 vols., Post 8vo. 


Robert Eis mere. 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, Author of “Miss Bretherton,” &c. 


From the Acaprmy :—“ A book which cannot fail of a wide and potent ee a ey As a novel it isa velen ogee 
«tory... But ‘Robert Elsmere’ is more than this. It seems to me a book thai 
from its attraction as a skilful tale—one that must stimulate every reader, a book = y to be Some 


*,* MESSRS. SMITH, ELDER & CO. WILL BE HAPPY TO FORWARD A 
ATALOGUE OF THEIR PUBLICATIONS POST-FREE ON APPLICATION. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 
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SCIENTIFIC WORKS BY RICHARD A. PROCTOR. 


The Sun: Ruler, Light, Fire, and Life 
OF THE PLANETARY SYSTEM. With 9 Litho- 
Plates coloured), and one hundred 
= wings on Third Edition. Crown 8vo., 


Other Worlds than Ours: the Plurality 
of Worlds Studied under the Light of Recent 
Scientific Researches. Fifth Edition. With 14 
Illustrations ; Maps, Charts, Sections, and Coloured 


Plates. Crown 8vo., 5s. 


Treatise on the Cycloid and all Forms 
OF CYCLOIDAL CURVES, and on the Use of 
—— Curves in acd of with the Motions of 
Planets, Comets, Se. and of Matter projected from 
od With 161 Diagrams. Large crown 8vo., 


The Orbs Around Us: Familiar Essays 
on the Moon and Planets, Meteors and Comets, the 
Sun and Coloured Pairs of Suns. Third Edi 

with Chart and Diagrams. Crown 8vo., 5s. 


Transits of Venus, Past and Coming, 
from the First Observed a.p. 1639 to the Transit of 
a.D. 2012. Fourth Edition (1882), including an 
Account of the Successes achieved Dec. 1874, and a 
Note on the Results obtained by the British. Expe- 
ditions ; with 20 a Coloured) and 38 Wood- 
cuts. Crown 8vo., 8s. 6d. 


Studies of Venus-Transits: an Investi- 
tion of the Circumstances of the Transits of 
enus in 1874 and 1882. With 7 Diagrams and 10 

. Plates. 8vo., 5s. 

Light Science for Leisure Hours: Fami- 


Essays on Scientifie Subjects,  “r Pheno- 
mena, &c. 3 vols., crown 8vo., 5s. eac 


Chance and Luck: a Discussion of the 
Laws of Luck, Coincidences, Wagers, Lotteries, 
and the Fallacies of Gambling; with Notes on 
Poker and Martingales. Crown 8vo., 5s. 


The Moon: Her Motions, 
SCENERY, AND PHYSICAL CONDITION. With 
many Plates and Charts, Wood Engraving, 2 Lunar 
Photographs by Rutherford, of New York. Second 
Edition, crown 8vo., 6s. 
the 


New Star Atlas for the Library, 
SCHOOL, AND THE OBSERVATORY, in Twelve 
Circular Maps (with Two Index-Plates). With an 
on the Study of the Stars, Illustrated 
by 9 . Tenth Edition, crown 8vo., 5s. 


Larger Star Atlas for Observers and 


STUDENTS, in Twelve Circular Maps, sho 
6,000 Stars, 1, "500 Double Stars, Nebule, &c. Fo 
and Cheaper Edition, with Two Index-Plates. 
Folio, 15s., or the Twelve Maps only, 12s. 6d. 


The Universe of Stars: Researches into, 


and New Views the of the 
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THE RECONSTRUCTION OF THE HOUSE OF 
LORDS. 


II.—Tue ‘ Mopus Opreranpi.” 


Ar the end of my previous article I had endeavoured to conduct 
my readers to certain conclusions. In the main they were these: 
That the House of Lords is too large; that it includes a minority 
unfitted or unwilling to take that active part in legislation which 
is incumbent upon the members of a responsible Senate; that 
it excludes a considerable number of persons and representatives of 
classes well qualified for such duties ; that the hereditary character 
of the bulk of the British peerage (in its legislative capacity) is 
mainly accountable for these shortcomings, and that a con- 
stitutional readjustment is therefore required. | 

I might have added that the compulsory working of the present 
system—the fact that no peer can resign his functions, if un- 
willing, or be deprived of them if unfit—is one of the principal 
sources of evil. I spoke of the abilities of the peers, but I omitted 
to notice their disabilities, which are among the most stringent 
and inexorable ever imposed upon any body of men. 

In this article I approach the problem of Reform. How the 
numbers of the House may be reduced, the incompetent eliminated, 
and the competent admitted ; how the hereditary basis may be at 
once purified and preserved ; how the system may be made more 
elastic by becoming to some extent permissive ; and how, by these 
changes we may shape a House of Lords possessing all, and more 
than the virtues of the present body, but free from its blemishes ; a 
House that shall be both popular, representative, and strong—it 
will now be my aim to indicate. 

First, however, let me repeat that it is no theoretical Second 
Chamber that we are called upon to construct. Revolution, or 
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political confiscation, form no part of our design, and, being both 
mischievous and unnecessary, would be repudiated by all sensible 
persons. We accept the existing House of Lords as a constitu- 
tional entity which cannot in a moment be turned upside down, or 
wiped out, or even tacitly ignored; and we accept it for the further 
reason that it corresponds in many particulars to the noblest 
ideals of a Senate, and is rich in capacities which no paper con- 
stitution could ever evolve. The very phrase, Reform of the 
House of Lords, presupposes that it is with the body now existing, 
and in some form continuing to exist, that we are dealing, and our 
object must be to effect the requisite alteration with as little violent 
derangement as possible of the original structure. 

The purely hereditary element in the House of Lords amounts 
to about 470 peers. If we add to these the 16 Scotch and 
28 Irish peers, we get a total of over 500 members, owing their 
seats, in a greater or lesser degree, to the hereditary principle. 
This is the body whose numbers we want to reduce to at least one 
half, that being, approximately, the proportion which a synopsis 
of the qualification, the services, and the attendance of the whole 
leads us to believe would conserve all the best and most suitable 
elements in the present House, and, by presenting no loop-hole for 
fair reproach, would satisfy the broad requirements of the com- 
munity. What then is to be the machinery by which the pro- 
posed reduction may be effected ? It must be one that combines 
within the scope of its operation the ejection of disreputable legis- 
lators, the exclusion of bogus and fainéant legislators, the capa- 
bility of resignation of reluctant legislators, and the retention of 
useful and distinguished legislators. It will gain in repute if it 
combines with the maintenance of the hereditary principle some 
certificate of senatorial attainments. 

Several plans have, at different times, been proposed for electing 
or selecting some such proportion as that indicated out of the 
entire hereditary peerage. Of these the most widely known and 
authoritatively endorsed, probably because the least meddlesome, 
or abstruse, is that of election by the peers themselves. I believe 
it also to be the worst. The peers, as a body, are a constituency 
who, being exposed to all the influences and temptations of a 
restricted Social order, would find it difficult to exercise so in- 
vidious a franchise with strict impartiality, even if they exercised 
it without partisan prejudice ; while the spectacle of a close cor- 
poration co-opting a still closer one from its own ranks, would 
sharpen rather than disarm the objections of the public. Singu- 
larly free at present from the taint of the caucusmonger and the 
canvass book, the peers might be found, under so extreme a pro- 
vocation, to assimilate the vices of an electoral system to which, 
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for half a century, they have stood superior, and to become the 
discredited and docile signatories of a party ticket. The manner 
in which the right of election has for years been abused by the 
Scotch and Irish peers, and which has attracted notorious and 
merited disrepute, does not encourage us to extend the system to the 
peerages of Great Britain and the United Kingdom. If it be 
replied that proportional voting or minority representation would 
obviate this anomaly, I answer that under some conditions it 
might, but that under many conditions it would not. For instance, 
at this moment, so numerically insignificant is the fraction 
in the House of Lords which is believed to be in favour of 
Home Rule (it is reported, indeed, to contain none but former 
members of Mr. Gladstone’s Government, or peers so recently 
created by him as not yet to be justified in disowning their political 
progenitor), that no system of proportional voting ever devised 
would give them more than a phantom of representation in a 
House reduced by such a mode of selection. Nor would it operate 
in a much more satisfactory fashion even upon other and less dis- 
proportionate issues; the steady movement of the House of Lords 
being, as.I have pointed out before, in the direction of increasing 
Conservatism, and the leaders in the march being, as a rule, 
emancipated Liberals, freed by a coronet from the false obligations 
of party subservience. 

Other methods that have been suggested are the election of the 
required number out of the whole peerage by the House of 
of Commons, or by some electoral bodies in the country not yet 
constituted. To the first I object that I doubt the ability of the 
House of Commons, even with the best will in the world, to select 
the right 250 out of the whole 500 peers. Of one thing, too, I am 
certain, that if the House of Commons is to enjoy any choice or 
power of election to the House of Lords—and the propriety of its 
doing so is a question which I shall discuss later on—it will not 
consent to its prerogative being fettered by so arbitrary a restric- 
tion, but will claim to select its nominees from what categories or 
classes it pleases. Thirdly, to turn to the attitude of the peers 
themselves—and as reform must emanate from them, or be 
accepted by them in the first place, this is a factor of the utmost 
importance—I do not believe for one moment that the hereditary 
peers, whose titles and privileges have existed for centuries, would 
consent to owe their seats to the favour of a House of Commons, 
elected yesterday and perhaps to be dissolved to-morrow. A proper 
pride would prevent both Chambers from accepting so mutually 
humiliating an arrangement. 

It would be superfluous to examine the idea of selection of the 
250 by constituencies not yet in existence in the country, partly 
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because we desire our scheme of reform to be not only practicable, 
but immediately practicable ; partly because county councils or 
municipal corporations, being societies with a limited range of 
vision, would be about as well qualified to discriminate between 
the merits of the names submitted to them, as they would be to 
nominate a Poet Laureate, or to mancuvre aman-of-war. County 
councils may some day be useful as electoral bodies, even in connec- 
tion with the House of Lords; but it will not be yet awhile, nor, 
assuredly, will it be by inviting their maiden hands to tamper with 
the ancient ark of the Constitution. 

I reject, therefore, all these methods as impracticable or unsatis- 
factory. They give us some portion of that which we want, but 
not nearly enough. They give us the hereditary principle, plus 
election or selection, but no more. What we want is the hereditary 
principle plus efficiency. For it is not to that principle per se, 7.e. 
to the fact that men succeed their fathers in the House of Lords, 
that the public at large objects, so much as to the fact that 
the successors may be incompetent and unworthy, and that of these 
there is no means of getting rid. It is essential, therefore, if the 
hereditary principle is to be retained—and no reform is either fair 
or feasible without it—that it should be accompanied by some 
guarantee for the efficiency of those in whose persons it is continued 
in the Upper House of Parliament. 

The sole criterion which meets these 1equirements, and which 
satisfies the previously mentioned desiderata of the case is that, 
not of election or selection, but of personal qualification or service. 
The method which I am about to propose for the curtailment of the © 
hereditary element in the Upper House is this:* that no peer 
should be authorized to take up his hereditary prerogatives as a 
legislator unless in some one of certain stated forms he had proved 
his capacity to serve. I do not hereby insinuate anything so 
grotesque or fantastic as a competitive examination, or the testamur 
of a censor’s board; but I mean the simple, easy, and self-acting 
test of a previous career partly or wholly passed in the service of 
the State. The proposal is as follows: That no eldest son or heir 
to a peerage, upon succeeding to the dignity, should be entitled to 
a seat in the House of Lords, or, in technical language, to a writ 
of summons as a Lord of Parliament, unless or until he had 
qualified in one or other of the subjoined categories :— 

1. Membership of the House of Commons to the close of the 

Parliament in which elected. 


* In the construction of this scheme I have had the advantage of the collaboration 
of Mr. Brodrick, M.P., himself the eldest son of a peer, who was one of the first to 
moot the question of a Reform of the House of Lords several years ago, and who wrote 
an article upon the subject in this Review in May 1884. 
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2. Tenure of Ministerial office, exclusive of the Royal House- 
hold. 

8. Membership of the Privy Council. 

4, Public service as Ambassador, Plenipotentiary, Minister or 
Governor. 

5. Service for twenty years* in one of the following services : 
Army, Navy, Civil, and Indian Civil, Diplomatic, and 
Colonial. 

6. Appointment as Q.C., or Judge. 

Any peer, newly succeeding to a title, who had passed any one 
of the above-named tests should be, ipso facto, qualified to become 
not only a hereditary peer, but a hereditary Lord of Parliament. 
Any peer not so qualified would, if anxious to serve, be obliged to 
make good, or if incomplete, to complete, his qualification ; other- 
wise he would be excluded from the House of Lords. Service for 
a number of years in the ministry of a religious denomination 
might also, perhaps, be reckoned among the qualifying tests. 
There are certain obvious details and doubts connected with this 
scheme which must, however, be explained and removed. 

In the first place, it subsists upon the essential distinction between 
@ lord, even a hereditary lord, and a lord of Parliament. This is 
a distinction familiar enough to our Constitution, and in actual 
existence amongst us, not only in the case of the non-elected Irish 
and Scotch peers, who are peers without being lords of Parliament, 
but in that of the bishops, who are lords of Parliament without being 
peers. I claimed for any acceptable plan of reform that it must 
not be of a confiscatory character. Hereditary rank and title 
must not be interfered with, not merely because of the sanctity, 
arising in this case from the indefeasible right, of prescription ; 
but because of the priceless value to the British people of an 
aristocratic order fashioned upon the English model. As a moral 
and social power, as a primum mobile in the internal evolution of 
the State, the English nobility has, partly by its constitution, but 
mainly by its conduct, acquired a position without parallel in any 
foreign country. Were an Englishman invited to name a class of 
‘citizens who more deeply than any other have left the imprint 
of their fingers upon the national life, and have shaped its growth 
within the stately outlines of self-reliance and freedom, he might 
truthfully point to the landed aristocracy of the United Kingdom. 
May I be pardoned for repeating what I said upon this subject in a 
recent debate in the House of Commons ? 


A hereditary House of Lords has saved this country from the two greatest curses 
that can befall a people possessing a titled order and great commercial opulence, viz., 


* Ifthe term of twenty years be thought too exclusive it might be reduced to 
fifteen. 
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the curse of an aristocracy framed upon the narrow lines of caste, and the curse of a 
plutocracy or a moneyed order, uplifted and sustained by wealth. While the nobility of 
other countries has, under the blighting influence of caste, shrivelled into a dry and 
sapless trunk, the nobility of England has ever struck new roots into the soil, and 
recruited its strength by fresh impulses from the source whence it sprang; and while 
other countries have suffered from making money, and not birth, the test of rank, we 
have so far been free from the degrading taint of mammon-worship in England. 


Upon the peerage as a social order, the man who would lay his. 
hands, would therefore, in my opinion, be not only an iconoclast 
but a lunatic. Its merits and services, however, in this aspect, 
may and ought to be considered quite apart from its utility as a. 
legislative machine; and the most passionate enthusiast for the 
continuance of a hereditary nobility may with perfect consistency 
be unwilling to see titular dignity coterminous with legislative 
right, and every hereditary peer converted, nolens volens, into a 
hereditary politician. Abridgment of the privileges of the peers, 
carefully dissevered from their social status and rank, must be- 
strictly confined to their legislative attributes. Nor, in this light, 
can abridgment possibly be mistaken for confiscation, seeing that,. 
according to the scheme proposed, in every hereditary peer will 
lie dormant the right to become a hereditary legislator as well,. 
which his own act may call into positive existence. He will 
remain a peer, and so will his children after him ; but it will rest 
with him, and with them, to determine whether they are also to be 
lords of Parliament. 

Other questions at once present themselves. What is to become 
of the non-qualified peers, the imperfectly qualified peers, or the 
peers not caring to qualify at all? Are they to be turned bag and 
baggage out of the House of Lords, or not even allowed to enter 
it, or to find their entrance into it delayed without some compen- 
sating advantage? Most persons will agree that this would be to. 
subject them to a disability both cruel and insulting. There may 
be men who have never been in any profession or branch of the 
public service, or who have left it without completing the stipu- 
lated term, or gaining the specified distinction, and who, on 
inheriting a peerage, may reasonably resent being debarred from 
all chance of exercising legislative functions. There may also be 
men fully qualified but unwilling to sit in the House of Lords, 
and who are yet desirous of taking part in public life. The 
obvious and only solution is that all such persons must be entitled, 
if they please, to enter the House of Commons. We cannot 
consent to place upon any other body the indefensible ban of 
disqualification that rests upon the non-elected Scotch peers, who 
are the only respectable section of the entire population absolutely 
debarred from a seat in either House of Parliament. Nor, on the 
other hand, is there any reason why the non-elected Irish peers should 
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be the only members of the peerage who enjoy the right, after 
they have succeeded to their titles, of sitting in the House of 
Commons.* As an essential condition of the suggested reform, I 
would therefore lay down that unwilling or unqualified peers 
should share the privileges of commoners, as regards admission 
to the House of Commons. , 

But there arises this question: Is a peer under this system to be 
allowed the privileges both of peer and of commoner, and is he to 
be entitled to take up the one or the other as he pleases, and 
perhaps to make experiment of each in turn? Such a proposal 
would, of course, be unreasonable and extravagant. A peer, who 
was at liberty to pass backwards and forwards from one House to 
the other would be as unduly privileged a person as a peer 
excluded from both Houses would be unduly penalised. An heir, 
therefore, upon succeeding to his title, or a peer not as yet 
qualified, might elect to stand for the House of Commons, or, if 
already a member, to remain in it as long as he chose. When 
once, however, he had, after qualification, signified his intention of 
taking up his function as a member of the House of Lords, by 
applying for a writ of summons, he must not be allowed to re-enter 
the House of Commons. His decision must be final, and binding 
upon his future career; and his position in the House of Lords 
can then only, while he lives, be vacated by resignation, a power 
which can no longer be reasonably withheld from the members of 
the Upper Chamber. 

In the category of qualifications, [have enacted that membership 
of the House of Commons must have extended to the close of at 
least one Parliament. This provision is intended to prevent a peer, 
desiring to qualify, from seeking a place in the Lower Chamber 
as a sort of skeleton key to the doors of the Upper, and applying 
for the Chiltern Hundreds immediately after election. 

It may also be asked how the adoption of such a scheme would 
affect the mechanism of future additions to the hereditary peerage. 
There need be no difference ; Letters Patent might continue to be 
granted, conferring the dignity upon the original recipient and his 
heirs male ; but a writ of summons as a lord of Parliament might 
only be issued at the opening of each Parliament in favour of those 
peers who had completed and announced their due qualification. 
If it were thought undesirable to dissociate the two main attributes 
of a peerage in the first instance, new patents might be confined to 
founders who were themselves already qualified to receive a 


* It will be remembered that Lord Castlereagh (the Foreign Secretary) continued to 
lead the House of Commons, even after he became Marquis of Londonderry. Quite 
recently, Viscount Kilcoursie, M.P., succeeded to the Earldom of Cavan, but without 
vacating his seat in the Lower House. 
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summons; though, in the case of their descendants, the writ would 
only be revived in favour of those who had subscribed to one or 
other of the qualifying tests. 

The restrictions imposed upon the peers by this scheme would be 
as follows:—No peer could (1) sit in the House of Lords asa 
hereditary peer without being qualified, or (2) be elegible for the 
House of Commons after having once elected to sit in the House of 
Lords. The liberties accorded to them would be these :—Any 
peer could (1) decline to sit in the House of Lords, (2) resign his 
seat there after holding it; (8) elect to stand for the House of 
Commons, or, if already a member, to remain in it, after succeeding 
to his title; (4) apply for a writ of summons, upon due qualifi- 
cation, to the House of Lords. 

Having discussed the method of working of the proposed 
scheme, I pass now to a consideration of its merits. I claim 
for it that it would have the twofold effect that has so frequently 
been specified as desirable, viz. that it would exclude the unfit 
and would admit the competent. The so-called black sheep 
would rarely, if ever, be found to come under one of the stated 
categories ; for they are usually men of unsettled habits and 
aimless life. The casual and lazy men, the sportsman and the 
spendthrift, would also, as a rule, be eliminated by a test so 
severe ; or, if further security were needed, a law might be passed 
declaring any peer who had been a bankrupt, or had been 
convicted of a criminal offence, incapable of ever again taking his 
seat. Resignation would provide the discontented, or tired, or 
aged peer with an exit which would be honourable to himself and 
beneficial to his fellows. I believe that with a House of Lords so 
constituted as regards the hereditary ingredient retained in its 
composition, there is not a single complaint at present directed 
against the character of individual members that would not be 
silenced. 

If we proceed to examine the quality of those peers whom this 
system would admit, we shall find its adoption even more amply 
justified. The claims of Ministers, Privy Councillors, Ambassadors, 
Governors, and Judges, are claims which no one will dispute. 
They will represent in the House of Lords that official experience 
and public training by which ability blossoms into statesmanship ; 
the eminence to which they have risen will be a sufficient guarantee 
of talents. Public servants and officers of the Queen’s forces of 
twenty years standing must be men of ripe and varied knowledge, 
entitled to vote or to speak upon any question concerning the 
public administration. Lastly, those who have qualified by service 
in the House of Commons will have subscribed to an even more 
valuable test ; inasmuch as they will owe their seats, in a secondary 
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degree, to the fact that they have been chosen to legislate by a 
democratic franchise, and are, therefore, representatives in the 
House of Lords of the principle of indirect popular election. The 
remaining hereditary peers will represent service and ability ; these 
will, to some extent, represent the people. 

It may be objected that while a young peer, who has been lucky 
enough to gain a seat beforehand in the House of Commons, will 
be entitled to go up to the House of Lords without waiting, an 
embargo in the matter of time will be laid upon those who come 
under the remaining categories, and who will be obliged to wait 
until they are thirty-five or forty years of age before qualifying. 
I conceive, however, that this is a merit rather than a defect in 
the plan; such a guarantee for mature age and opinion being a 
source of strength to the body affected, and being one of the most 
familiar features in the constitution of contemporary senates. The 
Senators of France, Belgium, and Italy must be of the minimum 
age of forty; the fifty elected peers of the Camera dos Pares in 
Portugal, and the members of the Second Chamber in Sweden, 
must be at least thirty-five; the Senators of Canada must be at 
least thirty. 

But there is another merit in the suggested scheme beyond the 
security it provides for legislators of seasoned age, of varied expe- 
rience, and of representative character. No restraint can possibly 
be placed thereby upon the representation of political principles 
of whatever colour; and consequently no scope is afforded either 
for public party manceuvring or for clandestine organization. A 
peer who is a Parnellite will have just as good a chance of remain- 
ing a hereditary legislator as the most rabid of Tories. Indeed, 
there is every reason to suppose that the entire Home Rule 
contingent in the present House of Lords, being mainly ex-minis- 
terial and official in composition, would continue to sit in a House 
so reconstructed ; a privilege which they could not conceivably 
secure under any system of selection in the world. If the Liberals 
are in a conspicuous minority under such a system, it will not be 
because they have been unfairly excluded, but because of their 
own inertness or incapacity. Every man will hold his fortune 
in his own hands ; and, as the old proverb says, “let the devil take 
the hindmost.” 

A not less certain advantage of this scheme is the smoothness 
and noiselessness of its operation. There would be no necessity 
for the ponderous machinery of election, or for the complicated 
gear of minority voting. The test would be constant, uniform, and 
automatic. It would, I believe, be found to satisfy all parties : the 
country, by restricting the hereditary right to legislate to men of 
ability and service ; the House of Commons, by providing an easy 
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solution of a difficult problem ; and the peers themselves, by leaving 
their potential prerogatives untouched, and making them the 
arbiters of their own destinies, instead of submitting these to the 
caprice of a brand new electorate. 

Were this method applied to the House of Lords, I calculate 
that the hereditary element in that House would, before long, 
be reduced to numbers varying from 200 to 250, and would pro- 
bably remain at about that figure. In the existing House a larger 
number would perhaps be found to have thus qualified. But I 
estimate that in the future the total would be diminished by the 


- option of which many peers, upon succeeding to their titles, would 


avail themselves of standing for the House of Commons or remain- 
ing in it, if already members, and by the resignation of those 
to whom a seat in the House of Lords was likely to be an incubus 
or had become a bore. The numbers might be even further 
reduced by the compulsory retirement of those who had failed, 
without excuse, to maintain a fixed average of attendance. It 
cannot be contended that a total of 200 or even 250 hereditary 
peers would involve the undue subordination, still less the subver- 
sion, of the hereditary principle. If the number meets with 
adverse criticism, it is more likely to emanate from the opposite 
quarter. 

Personally I should feel disposed to place the Scotch and Irish 
peerage upon the same footing as that of the United Kingdom, 
and to allow every member of those bodies the same chances, and 
subject them to the same disabilities, as those peers of whom we 
have hitherto been speaking. Proportional representation might, 
it is true, be introduced into the present system by which the 
sixteen Scotch and twenty-eight Irish peers are elected by their 
own order ; but in the existing division of parties it would be found 
that this would make only an infinitesimal difference in the poli- 
tical complexion of the batch elected. For this reason I would 
reject the possibility of reforming the prevailing method, and, as 
a consequence, the advisability of retaining the method at all. 
At the same time, I am aware that on high constitutional grounds 
connected with the terms of the bargain struck both with Scotland 
and Ireland, at the times of the respective Acts of Union, it may 
appear undesirable to some persons to tamper with existing 
arrangements. It would be inconsistent, however, while assailing 
the legislative representation of the peerage of Great Britain and 
the United Kingdom, to leave it untouched in the peerages of 
Scotland and Ireland; and the advocates of Reform will find it 
difficult to swallow or to defend the continuance in a Reformed 
Chamber of a perpetual and unmitigated phalanx of forty Tory 
peers. 
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The proposal of any organic change in the Constitution, if sound 
in itself, does not require the assistance of historical analogy ; but 
there are some to whom it may be made more palatable by such 
a justification. I hasten, therefore, to point out that service as a 
qualifying test for legislative honours is the method already in 
vogue in the modern Senates of Italy and Spain; and that it is 
the method by which was filled the most splendid Senate that has 
ever adorned the page of history with its achievements, viz. the 
Senate of Republican Rome. In Italy some 800 Senators are 
nominated by the King from certain categories, which embrace 
members of the Chamber of Deputies, officials, Counsellors of 
State, judicial dignitaries, officers who have held high command in 
the army and navy, and members of the public service. A some- 
what similar qualification is attached to those who are members 
by right of the Senate at Madrid. In the old Roman Senate it is 
well known that every man who had been elected by the people 
to curule office was ipso facto entitled to be placed upon the roll 
by the censors at the quinquennial revision; and that in this way 
the entire body reflected the double principle for which I have 
been contending, viz. public worth and popular election. 

Before we pass on to discuss the novel additions to a House of 
Lords thus seriously reduced, there are two classes of lords now 
holding seats in it, whose claims to continuance deserve our at- 
tention. These are the Princes of the Blood Royal, who are merely 
distinguished by their precedence from the remaining hereditary 
peers, and the Bishops. No advocate of moderate change would 
propose the extinction of the former element; it is very limited in 
point of number, and is never likely to swell to the dimensions. 
attained by the Royal element in foreign Senates. Regarding the 
Bishops, there will be greater difference of opinion. 

Seeing, however, that the Bishops constitute in Parliament a 
separate Estate of the Realm, that they are the most historic and 
venerable factor in the Upper House, and that they are, with the 
exception of the four law lords, the only existing non-hereditary 
peers; seeing, further, that they are the sole representatives in 
either House of Parliament of the Church of England, and that 
a State Church, implying as it does the legal control of Parlia- 
ment, must also involve representation in Parliament; and seeing 
finally, that great social as well as religious questions come before 
the House of Lords, on which it is becoming that the official 
custodians of the public morals should speak: the bulk of opinion 
will probably be in favour of retaining the spiritual lords therein. 
At present, the two Archbishops and the Bishops of London, 
Durham, and Winchester are always entitled to seats. Their pre- 
rogative might be left undisturbed. Of the remaining Bishops 
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twenty-one are now admitted to the House of Lords, the seven most 
recently appointed Bishops being compelled to wait for a vacancy 
before they can take their seats.* There are obvious disadvantages 
in this system. Bishops hailing from distant sees, and already 
overburdened with diocesan administration, are brought up to 
London, and saddled with the expense of town life, at a season of 
the year when their services are most urgently required in the 
provinces. The Bishops best qualified as legislators or as speakers 
need not be among the privileged 21; and, if his seniors are 
long-lived, a junior Bishop may wait for years before he can take 
his seat or raise his voice in the House. These reasons are sufficient 
to justify a reduction and delegation of ecclesiastical representation, 
which wight be effected with all the greater fitness at a time when 
a curtailment of the lay representation was also being enforced. 
I would propose, therefore, that the 28 Bishops not entitled by 
their dioceses to seats, should select one-fourth of their whole 
number at the beginning of each Parliament, to serve along with 
the 2 Archbishops and 8 Bishops of the senior dioceses. The epi- 
scopal element would thus be reduced from 26 to 12. 

I come next to the indication of the fresh sources from which the 
depleted benches of the House of Lords might be replenished. The 
remarks made in my former paper, and the parallel derived from 
the commutation of perpetual pensions, will have foreshadowed the 
inevitable suggestion of a large addition of life peers. This has 
been the panacea that has been prescribed at different times during 
the last thirty years, but that, with the solitary exception of the 
creation of the Law Lords in 1876, has been steadily declined by 
the titled patients. When we remember the modest character of 
the proposals that have been made, and the great names by which 
they have been endorsed, the obduracy and nervousness of the 
peers becomes quite astonishing. The impetus, in a hostile direc- 
tion, was first communicated by the late Lord Derby in his 
speech on the Wensleydale case in February 1856. It seems 
scarcely credible that only thirty years ago a statesman and an 
ex-Premier could have used the following language :— 


My Lords, if you admit the power of a Minister to introduce even one life 
peerage at his discretion, and to keep that peerage dangling from father to son asa 
bait for further services, I tell you that the hereditary character of this House is 
gone, its usefulness in legislation is gone, its independence is gone; and you had 
better abdicate your functions and intimate your readiness to assent to anything the 
House of Commons may please to dictate. 


After the unfavourable reception of the Wensleydale proposal 
there was a lull for some time, and it was not till 1869 that Lord 


* By a peculiar arrangement, the Bishop of Sodor and Man has a seat in the House 
-of Lords, but no voice or vote; an anomaly which, though explained by the fact 
that he is already a legislator in the Isle of Man, is yet indefensible and ridiculous. 
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Russell introduced a Bill for the creation of not more than twenty- 
eight life peers, at the rate of not more than four (a number 
subsequently reduced to two) in each year. A further safeguard 
was provided in the specification of certain classes of highly dis- 
tinguished persons, from whom the recipients of the new peerages 
were to be drawn. This excessively cautious and Conservative 
proposal, though supported by Lords Salisbury and Granville, was 
zealously resisted by the late Lord Derby, and other peers, and 
was eventually thrown out on the report stage by a majority of 
thirty, upon the motion of Lord Malmesbury. The hostile vote in 
1884, upon Lord Rosebery’s motion, for a Select Committee with 
special reference to life peerages, was taken upon so confused an issue 
that it would not be fair to draw from it any too definite conclusion. 
Though a similar motion, but without the reference, was again 
unfortunately rejected a few days ago, yet Lord Salisbury’s 
language, upon the question of life peerage at least, was so explicit 
as almost to guarantee a change of attitude on the part of his 
followers. If precedent be demanded for the creation of life 
peers, owing their appointment not to election but to nomination, 
there is abundant historical analogy. The Herrenhaus, or House 
of Lords of the Prussian Diet, contains an unlimited number of 
life peers, nominated by the Crown. The Austrian Herrenhaus 
contains 150, the Senates of Spain and Portugal 100 each, and the 
Italian Senate an even larger number, similarly appointed ; while 
the Hungarian House of Magnates comprises fifty. Moreover, the 
principle is already in existence in the House of Lords, not merely 
in the case of the three law lords, holding seats during the discharge 
of their functions under the terms of the Act of 1876, but in the 
person of Lord Blackburn, who, on resigning his judicial duties 
last year, received an extension of his peerage over the remainder 
of his life. 

Further, the objection that the prerogative might be abused by 
the Crown, i.e. by the Prime Minister for the time being, in order 
to swamp a hostile vote by a lavish introduction into the House of 
Lords of his own partisans, is one that equally applies to the 
hereditary peerage, and that could very easily be met by a strict 
limitation both of the total number of life peers and of the number 
to be nominated in each year by the Crown. I would, therefore, 
propose that the House of Lords should be recruited by an addi- 
tion of fifty life peers, who might be appointed at the maximum 
rate of five a year, or at that rate calculated at any period during 
the life of a Ministry; or if it be objected that the life peerage 
would thus be a long time in process of construction, either the 
whole number, or a certain proportion of the whole number, might 
be elected at once by the existing House of Lords; a plan which 
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was successfully adopted by the Hungarian House of Magnates, 
who appointed in this fashion their first batch of fifty life peers. 
Vacancies would then be filled up in the order of their occurrence 
by the Crown. 

The legal right of the Crown to create life peerages is of imme- 
morial standing, and has never been called in question. The 
decision of the Committee of Privileges in the Wensleydale case 
was to the effect, not that the Sovereign could not grant such a 
patent, but that the patent so granted did not confer the right to 
sit and vote. Lord Lyndhurst, for instance, argued that there was 
nothing to prevent the Crown from conferring a life peerage upon 
an alien, though by the law of the land he would be already 
disabled from sitting or voting. All that is needed, therefore, is an 
alteration of the law enabling the Sovereign to create life peerages 
carrying with them the prerogatives of legislation. 

There can be little doubt that the operation and consequences of 
such a reform would be most salutary. I complained in my former 
article of the exclusion from the House of Lords, under the present 
system, of men of light and leading, filling a large space in the 
public eye in the domains of literature and learning, or occupying 
distinguished posts in various professions or branches of the public 
service ; men who, while possesing all the intrinsic qualifications 
of a senator, are yet in many cases debarred from receiving that 
honour from want of the means essential to the acceptance of a 
hereditary title, or by the disproportionate recognition involved in 
such promotion. These are the men, the writers and students and 
philosophers, the business magnates, the admirals and generals, 
the permanent officials, the administrators, the judges, and the 
diplomats, from whom it is to be hoped that the life peers would be 
chosen. Their presence in the House of Lords would add to the 
efficiency of its discussions, besides holding out as a hope to other 
Englishmen what they themselves had already won as the seal of 
an honourable career. The same provisions as regards resignation 
or deposition might apply to them as to the hereditary peers. 

We have now in theory reduced the House of Lords by con- 
tracting the hereditary and episcopal elements, while we have 
recruited the body so diminished by the introduction of a new 
patent conferred for life. In this way we hope to have made 
the new House representative, on the one hand, of hereditary 
descent modified by personal worth, on the other hand, of per- 
sonal worth supplemented by terminable distinction. There 
remains the question whether a third element is not needed, and 
whether some agency is not desirable by which a portion of the House 
of Lords may owe their seats. to the principle of representation 
directly exercised, or, in other words, neither to descent nor 
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nomination, but to some form of election. Is it not possible by 
some method to bring a section of the House into closer corre- 
spondence with the every-day movements of external thought and 
opinion ? 

Now the views which I expressed in my last paper about the 
supreme advantage enjoyed by the present House of Lords, in their 
freedom from the restraints, the temptations, and the vices of the 
electoral system, which is responsible for the House of Commons, 
will be a sufficient security that I do not propose anything in the 
nature of election by similar constituencies, or upon an analogous 
franchise. Whatever we do, let us keep our peers free from the 
contamination of the polls. On the other hand, the views which I 
have expressed in this paper about the futility, because of the 
absence, of smaller and more highly qualified electoral corporations, 
will be a proof that Ido not propose any such device. Were we 
in the position that is occupied by many foreign countries, and did 
we possess a highly organized and fully equipped panoply of pro- 
vincial government, we might, perhaps, without alarm, commit to 
its hands some prerogatives of election. But we have at present 
nothing corresponding to the electoral colleges who elect three- 
quarters of the Senate of France, to the Provincial States who 
return fifty members to the Second Chamber of Holland, to the 
administrative districts which send forty-five peers to the Por- 
tuguese House of Lords, to the corporations of State who choose 
half of the Senators of Spain, or to the landstings which elect the 
Upper Chamber of Sweden. I have seen it suggested that the 
county councils about to be constituted might be entrusted with 
the right to elect peers, or that their chairmen might become ex officio 
members. Considering that, while I write, the very constitution 
of the county councils is in embryo, and that their operation must 
for years remain a matter of uncertainty, such a proposal appears 
to me in the last degree premature and preposterous. We do not 
yet know whether our county councils are more likely to resemble 
a bench of county magistrates, or a tap-room vestry, or what 
middle spot they may occupy between these extremes; and are 
we to endow them with the right to elect to the peerage of 
England when we do not know whether they will send up to us a 
Lord-Lieutenant or a Paul Pry from some Little Peddlington ? 
County councils, as I have remarked, may conceivably one day be 
utilised as an electoral unit, though it is a prospect to which I 
do not look forward with exhilaration, having no great opinion, 
from analogy, of the working of such bodies, and still less reliance 
upon the nominees whom their counterparts elsewhere have 
shown a disposition to elect. 


There is, however, in existence in our midst an electoral body 
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of ancient foundation and high prestige, itself directly represen- 
tative of public feeling according to the most orthodox scriptures 
of the advanced Radical, a body not, indeed, specially constituted 
in order to elect, but to which electoral functions might without 
danger be attached. I speak of the House of Commons, and the 
proposal I make is that the remaining portion of the reformed House 
of Lords, amounting to fifty peers, should be elected by them. 

The manner of election need not constitute an obstacle. In 
order to meet the objections to the choice of so large a number at 
one moment, or by one House of Commons, it might be provided 
that this total should in the first place be elected in three batches 
of seventeen each by successive Houses of Commons, or at an in- 
terval of a certain number of years. The peers so elected would not 
be life peers, but would retire after a term of office, the original 
election of the fifty being for a period of nine years, and one third of 
the whole retiring in rotation every three years. This is the exact 
system that is in vogue, and that works without friction, in the 
Senates of France, Holland, and Sweden; a different term of 
years being adopted in some other foreign Senates. 

Safeguards would probably have to be adopted in election by 
the House of Commons for the adequate representation of 
minorities. This might be effected either by the scheme which 
has inspired the chivalrous but hitherto hopeless devotion of Sir 
J. Lubbock and Mr. Courtney, or by providing that each section 
of the House shall elect a contingent in the ratio of its own 
numbers ; a process by which committees and grand committees 
are now appointed. For instance, were the existing House of 
Commons called upon to elect a batch of seventeen peers by this 
method, the Conservatives would be entitled to elect approxi- 
mately eight, the Liberal Unionists two, the Gladstonians five, 
and the Parnellites two. 

One stipulation I believe to be essential to the success of election 
by the House of Commons, viz. that there should be no restriction 
whatever upon its choice. In an earlier part of this article I 
severely critised selection by the House of Commons of a certain 
number of the peers out of the entire hereditary peerage, as 
unsatisfactory to the Commons and derogatory to the Lords. The 
same objections do not apply to election by the Commons to 
terminable peerages of whomever they please. Any limitation of 
their choice would merely irritate them, and would minimise the 
value of the concession by weakening its genuinely representative 
character. We need not fear that the House of Commons will 
ever sink so low as to abuse its privilege or to send up unworthy 
legislators. So to act would be to sign the warrant of its own 
deposition. ‘To these liberties only one exception must be made: 
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the Commons must not be allowed to send up their sitting 
members, otherwise each section of the House will gleefully snatch 
at the opportunity of expurgating its own particular bores; and we 
shall have an intermittent dribble into the House of Lords of that 
most stagnant and sluggish of fluids, so wittily described by Lord 
Salisbury as “‘ the dreary drip of dilatory declamation.” 

And now as to the merits and effects of such a scheme. 
In the first place, it would silence, because it would scotch, the 
familiar Radical argument that no portion of the House of 
Lords is in direct touch with the masses or responsible to the 
nation. The House of Commons, which is so proud of its repre- 
sentative character, could hardly deny the same attribute to a 
body which it had itself elected; while the periodical recurrence of 
election would redeem the entire body chosen from any rigidity 
of character, by making them responsive to the varying oscillations 
of public opinion. It would also mitigate the hostility aroused by 
an overwhelming Conservative preponderance in the House of 
Lords at atime when there is a Radical majority in the House 
of Commons. Such a predominance, even if it continued to exist, 
which is unlikely, would be the fault of Radical majorities, 
Radical ministers, and Radical hereditary peers; of the first, 
because they could send up peers proportionate to their own 
strength in the Lower House; of the second, because they could 
create Radical life peers; of the third, because, as I have pointed 
out, it would rest with themselves to qualify. 

Thirdly, it would, I believe, be profoundly satisfactory to the 
people at large, inasmuch as the peers so elected would be the 
nominees of their own nominees, and as it would afford 
admission into the House of Lords to classes hitherto utterly 
excluded from the chance of entrance. Among these are the 
Dissenting denominations, who, though strong in the House of 
Commons, are at present almost voiceless in the House of Lords ; 
and who have some claim to be heard there alongside of the 
bishops of the National Church. I imagine that it might also be 
made the means of direct representation of the industrial and 
labouring classes in the Upper Chamber; for there would not be 
the slightest reason why the House of Commons should not 
exercise its discretion in favour of a working man. A peerage has 
long been the prize upon which have been strained the eyes of all 
Englishmen, even of the middle classes, who are honourably 
desirous to rise; but it has been one attainable alone by the 
assistance of exceptional ability, good fortune, or wealth. It would 
be a stimulus which in future need not be wanting even to our 
humbler fellow citizens, whose imagination and whose industry would 
be fired by a recompense that was now within the grasp of all. 

VOL. XI. 12 
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There remains only one element now unrepresented in the House 
of Lords, and for whose representation I pleaded in my former 
article. These are the colonists; and to meet the needs of their 
case the principle of election must also be invoked. It would be 
manifestly impossible to make colonists hereditary peers, and 
manifestly unwise to make them life peers, seeing that they could 
not discharge their duties without permanently emigrating from 
their homes, and that no guarantee could be furnished for their 
correspondence with the pulse of contemporary colonial opinion. 
Representatives from the colonies, if introduced at all, must hold 
terminable peerages on the same basis as those conferred by the 
House of Commons. They might be elected at the beginning of 
every Parliament; or, as Parliaments are sometimes short, and the 
distances from the colonies are long, for a term of years, the 
electing body being perhaps the Legislative Council or Upper 
Chamber of the Colony represented. These points, however, 
as well as the selection of the colonies to be represented, are con- 
siderations which need not now be discussed. I contend only for 
the broad principle that the colonists, being absolutely excluded 
from the House of Commons, should find a passport to the Imperial 
Legislature provided for them in the shape of temporary seats in 
the House of Lords. 

I have now completed my sketch of a reconstructed Upper 
Chamber, and before proceeding to comment upon its general 
feasibility and advantage, I will present, in tabulated form, the 
probable numerical results of these innovations. The reformed 
House of Lords would consist of the following elements :— 

Estimated 


Numbers. 


I.—Hereditary Peers, including— 
1. Princes of the Blood Royal 6 
2. Peers who have qualified in one of the 


specified categories . ‘ . 200 
II.—Life Peers, including— 
1. Lords of Appeal in Ordinary . : . 4 


2. Nominees of the Crown . . 50 
Ill.—Exz-officio Peers— 

Two Archbishops and ten Bishops : . 12 
IV.—Elected Peers— 

1. By the House of Commons. : . 50 

2. By the Colonies ‘ ? 


Total . . 822 


If the proportion of life peers or of elected peers be thought too 
small, it might be raised in one or the other case, or in both, to 
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seventy-five. But, on the whole, I should be in favour of the 
smaller total, being strongly of opinion that the lower the numbers 
the higher the efficiency, and because I doubt whether more than 
100 fit persons could easily be found, without either draining away 
part of its strength from the House of Commons, or lowering the 
prestige of the peerage so conferred. The class of available candi- 
dates might, however, be recruited by the non-qualified hereditary 
peers; so that if by chance any man of ability among them had 
been excluded by the operation of the service test, he might still 
be eligible for promotion either at the hands of the Sovereign or of 
the House of Commons. 

It is, perhaps, worthy of note that a House of Lords so recon- 
structed would present a very marked resemblance to the Upper 
Chambers of the Reichsrath both in Austria and Hungary; and I 
would remind those who object that such a resemblance is primd 
facie no ground for approval, that there is a greater similarity of 
conditions, both as regards the character of the hereditary nobility 
and their traditional functions in the State, between England and 
these countries than any others. Consequently the solution arrived 
at by them of a problem so akin to our own is one of more than 
academic interest. The Herrenhaus in Austria consists of precisely 
the same elements as those proposed above, viz. (1) Princes of the 
the Royal Blood, (2) Hereditary Nobles, (8) Archbishops and 
Bishops, (4) Life Peers appointed by the Emperor; the elected 
element being alone excluded. The Hungarian House of Magnates 
contains the same factors, with the addition of several ex-officio 
members, and certain delegates who may be said to represent the 
principle of election. 

In constructing the above categories of peers, I have endeavoured 
to point out the advantages of each in turn. Let us now contem- 
plate the sum total of them in homogeneous conjunction. One 
of the commonest arguments against the existing House of Lords 
has been that it is separated by an impassable gulf from the House 
of Commons, and that community of thought or action between 
them has become impracticable. With a House of Lords so largely 
and perpetually replenished from or by the House of Commons 
as is proposed, this divergence would disappear. Reformers have 
hitherto been very apprehensive about what is called the balance 
of power; and while one section has been afraid of making the 
Upper House stronger than it is for fear of collision with the Lower, 
another has argued that without greater equality of conditions 
harmony was impossible. The balance of power, strictly speaking, 
depends, however, upon the allocation of legislative prerogatives 
rather than upon the composition of the two Houses; and is, 
therefore, not likely to be injuriously affected by any scheme 
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which leaves these prerogatives where they were. In the above 
proposals, a certain amount of concession is postulated on both 
sides. The Lords concede a prodigious reduction in their numbers, 
and a partial abrogation of their legal rights; they also concede 
equality of admission and rank to large classes at present excluded, 
and one of which is to owe admission to the sanction of the House 
of Commons. The latter are asked only to concede the capacity 
for admission to their own ranks of the hereditary peers who have 
surrendered their legal position, and who, while unwilling, or as 
yet unqualified, to be legislative peers themselves, are anxious 
to enjoy the full privileges of citizenship. In these mutual con- 
cessions there is nothing to wound or to inflame sentiment on 
either side. In so far as the effort is a painful one, it will be not 
on the part of the Commons but of the Lords. ; 

Estimating the probable effect of such a scheme upon the 
internal relations of the House of Lords, I see no reason why it 
should be attended with friction. The late Lord Derby said in 
1869 that life peers would feel themselves to be in a subordinate 
position, and that an uneasy relationship would arise. I have 
never heard, however, that this is the experience, either of the 
bishops or of the law lords, and I think it may be dismissed as 
the idle fancy of an alarmist. There would be neither jealousy 
nor rivalry between the different portions of the House; for the 
life peers would be drawn from much the same classes as heredi- 
tary peers, while the elected peers would be welcomed as the 
spokesmen of classes hitherto without the pale. The House of 
Lords would not abdicate its position as a mainly hereditary 
assembly, or lose the tone and character and aptitudes inseparable 
from that mode of descent; but the hereditary basis of the bulk 
of its members would be enormously strengthened by the con- 
sciousness of personal worth and proven service. To quote the 
striking simile employed by Walpole when resisting the permanent 
contraction of the House of Lords proposed by Sunderland in 1718, 
the Temple of Fame would once again, as among the Romans, 
be placed behind the Temple of Virtue; and there would be no 
access to the threshold of honour but through the portals of 
service. 

The reflex influence upon the entire aristocratic order would 
not be the least of the resultant benefits. Supplied with a new 
incentive to personal exertion, and in many cases dependent for 
their future prerogative upon the favour of the democracy, as 
testified at the polls, they would be tempted down from the chilly 
altitude on which rank is apt to isolate its victims, and would 
mingle in the full warm currents of the national life. Already the 
youth of the English nobility are to be found moving everywhere 
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amid the dwellings and workshops of the poor, ambitious to don 
the popular livery, as the chosen servants of the people. A fresh 
impulse would be added to the steady democratization of the aris- 
tocracy, and a new link of union would be forged |between the 
classes and the masses, which might be of incalculable value in the 
social turmoils and vicissitudes of the future. Any scheme by 
which the rich and titled are brought to knock at the doors of 
the destitute and lowly should be welcome to the friends of the 
people. 

Freed from the rigorous and compulsory working of its present 
constitution, the House of Lords would cease to be, what it was 
once called, a hospital for invalids of the State; or what it is 
largely now, viz. a museum of useful and valuable intellect, which 
is, so to speak, shut up in a glass case and lost to the service of 
the nation. It would become, what it ought to be, a focus of the 
ability and experience, and a microcosm of the enlightened 
opinion of the Empire. 

Lastly, to come to the important question, by whose hands and 
at what time the work of Reform should be undertaken. The 
answer is very simple. It is this: By the House of Lords them- 
selves, and Now. 

Reform cannot be imposed upon the peers from without. They 
are free agents in the matter; if they choose to stand stiff they 
can do so till the crack of doom, though with the grim conviction 
that they have accelerated its terrible tocsin. Reform cannot be 
dictated by the House of Commons; for the latter is powerless, 
without a revolution, to compel the co-ordinate chamber to act. 
Reform is not likely to come from the Liberal Party, because they 
are half-hearted in the matter, and have not made up their own 
minds as to what they mean. Reform will never come from the 
Radical Party, because they know that Reform is the parent of 
strength, and because they fear the triumphant antagonism of her 
offspring. Reform can only come from the peers themselves, 
animated by a strong sense of duty and by a disinterested pa- 
triotism. These are qualities which have not been wanting in the 
history of the English nobility, and to which I am convinced we 
shall not now appeal in vain. Already, in some respects, they 
have shown a willingness to set their house in order, which is of 
happy omen. In 1868 they abolished the right of voting by proxy. 
In 1871 they deprived bankrupt peers of the right to sit and vote, 
until they had satisfied their creditors and annulled the decree. In 
1876 they instituted a Life Peerage. It is fortunate that there are 
now in their ranks men like Lord Rosebery and Lord Dunraven, 
who can unite, with liberal aspirations, a dispassionate appreciation 
of the facts, and whose counsels, if marked by a seeming spirit of 
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innovation, are tempered by the safeguards of self-respect and 
prudence. Another name may be added to theirs. Lord Derby 
expressed himself at the Fishmongers’ Hall on February 7, 1888, 
as follows :— 

Now that considerable changes are necessary or desirable in the Constitution of the 
House of Lords itself, I hope the House of Lords may have sense enough and courage 
enough to take upon themselves, and upon their own initiative, the making of these 
necessary changes. 

Language like this coming from a man proverbially cautious, 
and from the son of a man who did more than any other indi- 
vidual to crystallize the House of Lords within the narrow walls 
of hereditary privilege, is, like thunder in a clear sky, a portent of 
great and hopeful significance. The hands of the peers may be 
strengthened by the knowledge that the next generation is with 
them in any wise concession they may now make; though, if it 
should be indefinitely postponed, the time will not be long before 
the next generation is in front of them, in its execution of a task 
which it holds to be both a personal and a publie duty. 

Granting that by the Lords, and by them alone, can the 
enterprise be approached, it is also clear that there never was, and 
never again may be, a more favourable occasion than now. A 
Conservative Government, headed by a powerful Minister, himself 
for over twenty years a member of the House of Lords, can attempt 
with impunity that from which weaker bodies or smaller men 
would shrink. If the House of Lords could be persuaded to pass 
an Irish Land Bill like that of last Session, it ought not to be 
difficult to induce them to vote their own reform. It is only in 
times of security and with the consciousness of strength that 
reform can profitably be undertaken. As Lord Rosebery well 
remarked in the House of Lords in 1884,— 

Bodies that begin to reform themselves when the hand of the destroyer is upon them 
do not live to complete the task. It was too late for the Senate to deliberate when the 
Gaul was in their midst ; it was too late for the House of Commons to discuss abstract 
questions when Cromwell was at the table. 

But the merit of the moment consists not so much in the aspect 
of the Upper as in that of the Lower House. It has often been 
said that the House of Commons will never endorse any genuine 
scheme for reform of the House of Lords. What, then, is the good 
of a moderate and liberal-minded majority such as that which 
prevails in the present House of Commons? The combination of 
Conservatives who are, for the most part, earnest in favour of 
reform, with Liberal Unionists, who are at least willing to make 
the experiment, and who together are strong enough to crush any 
opposition, is a phenomenon of peculiar opportuneness which may 
never recur. If reform cannot be carried through this House of 
Commons, it would be safe to predict that it will never be carried 
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through any of its successors. Anyhow, even to those who have 
the lowest opinion of the virtues of the present House, I say, 
Fiat experimentum in corpore vilt. 

May I point out, in conclusion, that in the debate on March 19, 
Lord Salisbury expressly called upon the advocates of Reform to 
produce their schemes, and declared his readiness to consider any 
proposition if definitely placed before him in black and white? 
This challenge I have ventured to take up, not because I am so 
foolish as to believe that the scheme I have expounded is the only 
or the wisest scheme; but because I am persuaded that not until 
several schemes are before the public, can the question be at all 
exhaustively discussed, and the common element of good in all of 
them extracted, upon which reformers, sinking minor differences, 
may agree to combine. 

I would urge, therefore, and petition that the reform of the 
House of Lords may be attempted before the sands of this Parlia- 
ment have run out, and by the party and the Government in whose 
hands the hour-glass is placed. Theirs is the opportunity, and 
theirs will be the responsibility. History relates an incident that 
occurred two centuries and a half ago, and which is known as 
Pride’s Purge of the House of Commons. It was a violent and 
disgraceful and anarchical proceeding. But, though evanescent in 
its effects, it has left a name that lingers in the annals of our 
country. Let us now have, in a more literal and lasting, and a 
nobler sense, and achieved by peaceful and voluntary means, a 
pride’s purge of the House of Lords.. Let noblesse oblige remain, as 
it always has been, the motto of the English nobility. 


GrorcE N. Curzon. 
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THE CHARACTER OF THE DEVIL IN THE 
MIDDLE AGES. 


Ir must have occurred to many, in reading those stories of the 
Devil which were current in the Middle Ages, that the character 
there ascribed to him is widely different from that which we find 
in the Bible. He has lost all his dignity ; he is no longer the great 
enemy of God, but the petty persecutor of men. Even his vices. 
have became dwarfed ; while in one virtue, fidelity to the letter of 
his contracts, he almost sets an example to his victims. It is 
the object of this paper to sketch and illustrate this new concep-- 
tion of his character, and, as far as may be, to trace the causes of | 
its degradation. 

The starting-point, if only for the sake of contrast, must be the 
Devil of the Bible; the angel who fell through pride, who tempted 
man to his ruin, who received power over Job’s body, to try if by 
any means he might lead him to curse God in his misery, who- 
led on Ahab to his destruction, who did his utmost to defeat the 
purpose of Christ by tempting Him and leading Judas to betray 
Him, who lost his prey when (according to the old interpretation 
of 1 Peter iii. 19) ‘‘ He who harwed Helle” delivered thence the. 
Fathers of the Old Testament, who is finally to fight with St. 
Michael and the angels, to be conquered and bound in Hell for 
ever. This is the Devil with whom we have to contrast the Devil 
of the Middle Ages, but it is not a mere contrast. The character 
of the one is founded on the character of the other, for the theolo- 
gians of the Middle Ages, however much they may have been 
disqualified for understanding the Bible by the tendency of the 
times to Materialism and Anthropomorphism, were inferor to no 
Scotch Covenanter in their knowledge of the text, or in their power 
of extracting from it information of doctrine which was not con- 
tained in it. And there is one picture of him, that, namely, which 
is to be found in Cadmon’s poems, in which he differs in no 
important respect from the Devil as conceived in the Bible. The 
somewhat shadowy ontlines of his character are, no doubt, filled up. 
and dramatized, but the conception is dignified and tragic, and 
perfectly free from that grotesque or comic element which is seldom 
wanting in the Devil of the Middle Ages. A chief point of interest 
in Cedmon’s poem, which, whether, originally written in England 
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or on the Continent, is one of the greatest ornaments of early 
English literature, is the striking resemblances which it presents 
to the corresponding portion of Paradise Lost, coincidences which 
can hardly be merely accidental, especially as Cedmon was first 
edited in Milton’s day (1655); and even if his own knowledge of 
Anglo-Saxon was too slight to enable him to take advantage of its 
publication, he might at least have become acquainted with it at 
second-hand. Some of these points of likeness will be noticed as. 
they occur. 

Of the ten ranks of angels, then, whom God created above all, 
‘*to whom He trusted that they would do His will, since He had 
given them mind and wrought them with His hand,* one had He 
made so strong, so mighty in the thought of his mind, He gave him 
so much rule that he was highest next to Him in Heaven’s 
kingdom ; so white had He made him, so winsome was his form in 
Heaven that came to him from the Lord of Hosts, he was like the. 
bright stars. He was to work the glory of the Lord, and thank 
Him for the gift that He assigned him in the light. Dear was he 
to our Lord. But he began boastful words, and would not serve 
God; he thought how, through his own might, he might make him 
a stronger higher throne in Heaven. West and northt he began to. 
work, fortresses he built. ‘ Why should I trouble myself?’ said he ; 
‘there is no need at all for me to have a lord, so many wonders 
may I work with my hands. I have great lordship, so that I may 
prepare a better throne, higher in Heaven ; I may be God as He. 
Around me stand strong comrades that will not fail me in the 
strife, warriors hard of mood. I may be their lord, and rule in 
this kingdom,t as it seemeth not right to me that I should at all 


* If thou beest he; but, O, how fallen, how changed 
From him who, in the happy realms of light, 
Clothed with transcendent brightness, didst outshine 
Myriads, though bright! 
Paradise Lost, book i. 1. 84. 
Cf. 
Then he spake in word, thirsty for strife, 
That he, in the north part of Heaven's kingdom, 
Would have a home and throne. 
Cadmon, part i. 1. 31. 
With, 
Iam to haste... 
Homeward, with flying march, where we possess 
The quarters of the north. 
Paradise Lost, book v. 1. 686. 
“ That fix’d mind 
And high disdain from sense of injured merit 
That with the Mightiest raised me to contend, 
And to the fierce contention brought along 
Innumerable force of spirits armed.” 
Ibid. book i. 1. 97 sqq., and book v. 1. 743 sqq.- 
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fawn on God for any good. I will no longer be His vassal.’ 

When the Almighty heard this, He renounced him from His alle- 

giance, and cast him down to Hell, into the deep dales, where he 

was turned to Devil. The foe, with his comrades, all fell down 

from Heaven ;* three days and nights they fell. They sought 

another land,+ that was without light and full of fire.” 

‘‘ Then spake the proud kingt that before was brightest of angels, 
whitest in heaven, and to his Lord dear,§ ‘Very unlike is this 
narrow place to the other that we once knew, high in heaven’s 
kingdom, which my Lord lent me, although we could not hold it 
against the Almighty, but must yield our kingdom. Yet hath He 
not done right, in that He hath felled us to the bottom of the fire, 
to hot Hell, and taken from us the heavenly kingdom.|| He hath 
marked it out to people it with mankind. That to me is greatest 
of sorrows, that Adam, who was wrought of earth, should hold my 
strong throne and be in bliss, while we endure this punishment, 
harm in this Hell. Ah! had I but the use of my hands, and might 
for one hour get forth, be free one winter’s time, then I with this 
host——but round me lie the iron bands, the rope of fetters rides 
me; I am kingdomless. I see that He knew my mind, and also the 
Lord of Hosts understood that Adam and we should agree ill about 
the heavenly kingdom if I had the use of my hands. But now we 
- suffer torment in Hell, darkness and heat, grim and bottomless, 
God’s self hath cast us away into the black mists, although He 
can charge no sin on us or evil that we did to Him in that land, 
yet hath He cut us off from the light, and cast us into the greatest 
of all punishments. He hath now marked out a world where He 
hath wrought man after His likeness, with whom He will once more 
people Heaven, with pure souls. We may not ever soften the 
mighty God’s anger. Let us then turn away the heavenly kingdom 


* Nine days they fell. 
Paradise Lost, book vi. 1. 871. 
t+ <A dungeon horrible on all sides round 
As one great furnace flamed ; yet from those flames 
No light. 
Ibid. book i. 1. 61. 
t Ibid. book i. 1. 84. 
§ “ Is this the region, this the soil, the clime ?” 
Said then the lost Archangel, “this the seat 
That we must change for Heaven? this mournful gloom 
For that celestial light? ” 
Ibid. book i. 1. 242. 
|| ** Who justly hath driven out His rebellious foes 
To deepest Hell, and, to repair that loss, 
Created this new happy race of men 
To serve Him better.” 


Ibid. book iii. 1. 676. 
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from the sons of men, now that we may not have it, make them 
forsake His allegiance and change that which with His word He 
bade; then He will become wroth with them, and cast them from 
His allegiance; then shall they seek this Hell, and these grim 
abysses ; then we may have them for subjects, the sons of men, 
in these fast clutches. Begin now to think upon the war. If I to 
any thane of yore gave lordly treasures, when we sat happy in the 
good kingdom, then may he not at a better season pay me back 
my gift, than if, whoever he be, he will consent to go up hence 
through the bolts, and have might with him to fly with feathers, 
to go upon the cloud to the place where Adam and Eve stand 
wrought in the kingdom of earth, clothed with blessings, and we 
are cast away hither into these deep dales. Think of it all, how ye 
may betray them; henceforth may I rest softly in these fetters, if 
they lose the kingdom. He that fulfils it, for him the reward is 
ready after for ever, whatever comforts we may win here in this 
fire henceforth. Him will I make sit next to myself, who comes to 
this hot Hell, to say that they unworthily by word and deed have 
forsaken the teaching of the King of Heaven.’ ” 

This sketch needs littlecomment. The points in which it resem- 
bles Paradise Lost are numerous and striking. But to whatever 
extent Milton may have been indebted to Cadmon, at any rate the 
tone of the two poems is the same. They are both tragic; indeed 
the Anglo-Saxon sketch has even less tendency to grotesqueness 
than the work of the seventeenth century. Czdmon has filled up 
and dramatized the story from the life of his own times, avoiding 
at the same time any striking incongruities, such as the appearance 
of cannons in Heaven in Milton’s great poem. Satan is like a 
rebellious earl or under-king, banished, and hopeless of return, but 
striving, like Harold in his banishment, to do what harm he can to 
“the utmost border of his kingdom” who banished him. He has 
his ‘‘ thegns”’ or “‘ comites,”” who owe all to him and are ready 
to live and die with him even in Hell. Such throughout the 
early history of our nation was the closeness of this artificial 
tie. He has been God’s “ vassal’; now God has renounced 
his allegiance—“ defied” him, in the feudal sense of the term. 
But when we look deeper into the motives and passions upon 
which the action turns, it is pride here as in Milton, the 
‘‘high disdain from sense of injured merit,” that led him first 
to rebel ; pride prevents him from owning his fault, the first step 
to restitution ; disdain that ‘‘ man wrought of earth”’ should have 
his throne, and the wish to have subjects to rule, even in Hell, as 
well as the meaner passion of envy, make him turn his attacks 
towards the earth. But Satan himself, according to the common 
medieval notion, founded on Jude 5, 6, lies bound in Hell; it is 
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only through his servants that he can carry out his plans. There 
is here no element of comedy, no trace of the process which at last 
made the Devil to the popular mind no less ridiculous than he was. 
repulsive and malicious. 

In contrast to this, let us turn to another version of the same 
story, which is to be found in the mystery-play of the fifteenth 
century, acted every year on Corpus Christi day by the Franciscans 
of Coventry. It will be seen how the character of the Devil has 
been degraded in the interval. At the commencement of the play 
God appears, to whom the angels sing: “ Tibi omnes Angeli, tibi 
coli et universe potestates, tibi Cherubyn et Seraphyn incessabili voce 
proclamant—Sanctus, Sanctus, Sanctus, Dominus Deus Sabaoth.” 

Then Lucifer begins: 

“To whos wurchipe synge ye this songe, 
To wurchipe God or reverens me? 


But ye me wurchip, ye do me wronge, 
Ffor I am the wurthyest that ever may be.” 


The good angels answer that they worship God. Then Lucifer 
replies : 
“ A worthyer lorde forsothe am I, 

And worthyer than he evyr wyl I be; 

In evydens that I am more wurthy, 
I wyl go syttyn in Goddes se. 

Above sunne and mone and starres on sky 
T am now set as ye may se; 

Now wurchyp me ffor most mythty, 
An for your lord honowre now me 
Syttyng in my sete.” 

Angeli mali.—* Goddys myth we forsake, 

And for more wurthy we the take ; 

The to wurchip honowre we make, 
And ffalle down at thi fete.” 


Deus.—* The Lucyfere ffor thi mekyl pryde, 
I bydde the ffalle from hefne to helle, 
And alle tho that holdyn on thi syde, 
In my blysse nevyr more to dwelle.” 


If there is any doubt that the Devil, who, in this scene, goes and 
sits on God’s throne, is meant for a comic character, there can be 
none when he leaves the stage with a coarse joke. In the tempta- 
tion of Eve, he assigns “ gret envy, wrethe, and wyckyd hate” as 
his motives ; there is nothing left of the pride of Lucifer. And in 
the scene called ‘‘ The Council of the Jews,” he appears distinctly 
as a comedian. 

Demon,—* I am your lord Lucifer that out of helle cam, 
Prince of this werd, and great duke of helle, 
Wherefore my name is clepyd Sere Satan, 


Whiche aperyth among you a matere to spelle. 
+ * * * 
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Lo thus bounteous a lord than now am I, 
To reward so synners, as my kind is, 

Whoso wole folwe my lore and serve me dayly, 
Of sorwe and peyne anow he xal nevyr mys.” 

Then he describes the gifts which he makes to his servants, ‘‘ off 
fyne cordewan a goodly peyre of long pekyd schon,” and other 
fineries to make them vain. ‘‘ With syde lokkys (says he) I 
schrewe thin here (hair) to thi colere hanging downe, to harborwe 
queke bestes that tekele men onyth (at night).” The whole 
passage is a satire on the dress of the times, and is undoubtedly 
meant to be comic. He takes his leave thus: 


«*‘ Remembre, oure servauntes, whoys sowlys ben mortalle, 
Ffor I must remefie for more materys to provyde ; 
I am with you at all times when to councel ye me call, 
But for a short tyme myself I devoyde.” 

The Devil has thus become the comic character of the mystery- 
plays, and one cause of this is not far to seek. This play, for 
example, contains all the more striking points in the Bible history, 
reaching from the Fall of the Angels to the Day of Judgment, so 
that we are not surprised to learn that once, when Queen Margaret 
came to see it, ‘‘domesday might not be pleyde for lak of day.” 
It is a tragedy or series of tragedies, and the spectators cannot be 
expected to witness a tragic entertainment lasting the greater part 
of a day without some relief in the shape of comedy for their over- 
wrought feelings. But the play was, like the Greek tragedy or the 
Ammergau Passion-play, a religious service as well. For this 
reason, if for no other, none of the remaining characters could be 
turned into ridicule; the Devil, therefore, alone was left to supply 
the comedy—to fill the place of the Nurse in the Choephore, or the 
grave-diggers in Hamlet. There is also an obvious pleasure in in- 
sulting your enemy and making him ridiculous. Still, he could 
not have become a comedian all at once; some preparation was 
required for this great change in his character. And we must now 
briefly consider the causes of his degradation. 

First among these stands the tendency of the Middle Ages to 
wrest Scripture, to convert symbols and metaphors into facts. 
St. Peter compares the Devil to a roaring lion; it was instantly 
supposed that he was in the habit of actually assuming that shape. 
Christ said to His disciples, ‘‘ Behold I send you forth as sheep 
in the midst of wolves’; the Devil must, therefore, appear in the 
likeness of a wolf. The Devil tempted Eve in the form of a 
serpent, and he is called, “‘that old serpent, the Devil,” in the 
Apocalypse; he therefore torments the saints in the likeness of 
snakes. ‘Deliver ... my darling from the power of the dog,” 
said David, and so in the legend the Devil frequently makes his 
appearance as a black dog. And thus the same Bible which sup- 
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plied Cedmon with so grand a conception of the enemy of God and 
of mankind, was made the authority for degrading him to the 
level of beasts, by the simple process of taking isolated passages 
apart from their context, and interpreting their words in a way 
never intended by the writer. In all these cases “ the inward part 
or thing signified” is the cruelty, or craft of the animal, but this 
to the medieval theologian merely makes it a suitable form under 
which the Devil may visibly appear. 

Let us take an instance from the life of St. Guthlac, hermit of 
Crowland, written in the eighth century. ‘‘It happened one 
night, when the holy man Guthlac fell to his prayers, that he 
heard the bellowing of cattle and various wild beasts. Imme- 
diately after he saw the appearances of all kinds of animals, and 
wild beasts, and snakes, coming in to him. First he saw the face 
of a lion, that threatened him with its bloody teeth; also the 
likeness of a bull, and the visage of a bear, as when they are 
enraged. So, also, he perceived the appearance of adders, and a 
hog’s grunting, and the howling of wolves, and croaking of ravens, 
and various whistling of birds ; that they might with their assumed 
shapes turn away the mind of the holy man.” So, too, long 
before, in the case of St. Antony, according to the Life of him at- 
tributed to St. Athanasius, the devils, “ putting on the form of 
beasts and serpents, filled the whole place with appearances of 
lions, bulls, wolves, asps, serpents, and of leopards and bears. 
And each of these made the noise natural to it: the lions roared, 
desiring to kill him; the bull threatened him with bellowing and 
with horns; the serpent hissed ; the leopard, by his spotted back, 
showed the various craft of him who sent him.” He also appeared 
to St. Antony ‘‘in the shape in which Job saw him,” for Behe- 
moth was thought to be nothing else but the Devil. ‘“‘ His eyes. 
were as it were lamps, out of his mouth go burning torches. His 
hair is sprinkled with fire, from his nostrils goeth forth smoke as of 
furnace of burning coals. His breath is as a live coal, flame rolls. 
from his mouth. He esteemeth iron as straw, and brass as rotten 
wood.” The saint saw him, too, in a composite shape, like a 
degraded centaur, a man above and an ass below. A somewhat 
similar instance is where, in the life of St. Martin of Tours, he 
enters into an ox and kills a hired servant of the saint. He then 
bursts into the saint’s cell, with a bloody horn in his hand, saying, 
** Where, Martin, is your power? I have just killed one of your 
men!” This belief in the conversion of the Devil into beasts, or 
of beasts into the Devil, while it accounts for the many repre- 
sentations of him in medieval art as an animal, or with some of 
the members of an animal, was also the cause of the substitution 
of a certain amount of brute ferocity for intelligent wickedness in 
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some of the legends about him. It also tends to degrade him 
and make him ridiculous. But far more important features in 
his character and history are to be traced to the influence of 
heathenism. 

As before, we must go back to the Bible as a starting-point for 
the identification of the Devil with heathen deities. St. Paul had 
said that ‘‘the things which the heathen sacrifice they sacrifice 
unto devils, and not to God,” though he did not commit himself 
to the opinion that Zeus and Aphrodite, Nisroch, Moloch, or Vulcan 
were actually names of particular devils. But this further step 
was soon taken. Just as the Jews converted Beelzebub, the Lord 
of Flies, into the Prince of the Devils, so it was laid down by the 
Fathers that the gods of Greece and Rome were so many demons. 
The transition was, no doubt, helped by the somewhat ambiguous 
meaning of ‘‘ daipwv,” ‘daudnov.” In the Vulgate the 5th verse of 
the 96th Psalm runs thus : “‘ Quoniam omnes dii gentium demonia: 
Dominus autem celos fecit.” And so the Devil appeared to 
St Martin in the character of Jupiter, Mercury, and Minerva. 
“‘ Jupiter, Venus, and other demons,” were invoked by infallible 
Popes, such as John XII. and Boniface VIII., to give them success 
in gambling. But, after all, the chief gods of the old religion con- 
tributed but little to the medieval Devil, perhaps because they 
were too essentially human. It was otherwise when the scene of 
the contest between Christ and the false gods was transferred from 
the city to the country, the last stronghold of the old worship; 
when the ‘ Pagans,” the people of the villages, had to be con- 
verted, who, like the ‘‘ heathen,” the dwellers on the heath, were 
the last to part with their old ideas. Then the half-animal satyr 
or faun was degraded still further, and, with a few additional 
touches, such as the teeth of a lion and the property of vomiting 
fire, he, with horns, hoofs, long ears and tail, supplied the Devil 
with his most usual lengendary shape. But it was the religion of 
the North which had the greatest influence in forming his character. 
All the gods of the Teutonic race were, of course, treated as devils ; 
such had long been the established doctrine, and it is easier to 
persuade a convert that the god he had worshipped was all the 
time a devil, than that he never really had any existence at all. 
So the heathen worship is called by St. Gregory the Great the 
worship of devils, and the English convert at his baptism was 
asked if he renounced the demons Woden and Thonar (Thor or 
Thunder). As an instance of the identification of the latter god 
with the Devil, we find, according to Kemble, in a district of Surrey 
evidently devoted to the worship of Thor, not only Thursley and 
Thunderhill, but, close to these, three mounds called the Devil’s 
Jumps, and a deep valley called the Devil’s Punchbowl. Then, 
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too, Woden is the ‘“‘ Wild Huntsman,” and the ‘*‘ Wild Huntsman ” 
became identified with the Devil, as in the opera Der Freischutz 
But there were in the mythology which our Saxon fathers shared 
with the Norsemen certain other deities who in their history or 
character bore a far closer resemblance to the Devil of the Jewish 
and Christian religions, and many of their characteristics were 
accordingly transferred to him. Foremost amongst these is Loki, 
a god of a mischievous disposition, malignant towards the gods after 
his quarrel with them, and whose great crime was the murder of 
Balder by craft—Balder, the delight of the gods, the best and purest 
deity of the Northern religion. For this he was chained in 
Nastrond, or Hell, whence he will come in the “twilight of the 
gods;” to do battle with them and their servants in Valhalla, 
together with his children, the wolf Fenrir and the ‘‘ Midgard 
Serpent” (or Serpent of the Earth). He will at last be slain by 
the son of Balder, and then there will be new heavens and a new 
earth, and Allfather will reign once more. 


Then unsown the swath shall flourish, 
All bale mend, and back come Baldr, 


The whole story is to be found in Mr. Matthew Arnold’s Balder 
Dead. It is hardly necessary to point out the numerous points in 
this legend in which Loki corresponds to the Devil; it has indeed 
been supposed that the legend itself has been coloured and shaped 
through the influence of Christianity, by those who thought the 
resemblance too strong to be otherwise accounted for. As the Devil 
betrays Christ to death by means of Judas, so Loki does not himself 
kill Balder, or in his own person prevent his resurrection. Satan 
sends a serpent to tempt Eve, and, as we shall see, this serpent was 
often considered as his son; he is cast down into Hell, and will at 
| the end of the world fight in the great final conflict with Christ and 
q His saints. It is not, therefore, strange if Loki was practically 
q identified with the Devil, as when in Iceland a smell like that of 
rancid butter, supposed to mark the presence of an evil spirit, was 
called the smell of Loki. And many attributes have been trans- 
j ferred from Loki to the Devil, which hardly belong to the latter in 
| his more orthodox form. First of all he has a mother, the “ devil’s 
dam,” of whom we have heard. And his genealogy is sometimes 
H carried back still further, so that in North Germany he has a 
grandmother, Frick, and if it rains while the sun shines, they say, 
“The devil is bleaching his grandmother.” He must therefore 
have a grandmother to bleach. Then, too, Loki has children, and 
so has Satan. And here the orthodox Devil is often divided into 
two persons, Satan or Lucifer, who (as we saw in Cedmon’s poem) 
lies bound in Hell, like Loki, and the Devil, Satan’s son, who 
comes upon earth to tempt and torment men. In the legend of 
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Juliana, as referred to by Kemble, the Devil speaks of Satan as his 
father and king. And in the dialogue of Salomon and Saturn, 
Saturn asks, ‘‘ But who shoots the Devil with boiling shafts?” and 
Salomon answers: ‘‘ The Paternoster shoots the Devil with boiling 
shafts, and the lightning burns and marks him, and the rain from 
above harms him, and the thunder threshes him with its fiery axe, 
and drives him to the iron chain wherein his father dwells, Satan 
and Sathiel.” Besides this, the love of mischief for its own sake, 
which is characteristic of the Devil, especially in Northern legend, 
is certainly derived from the character of Loki. But there were 
also subordinate supernatural beings, gods or monsters, in the 
Teutonic creed, who were identified with the Devil on the conversion 
of our forefathers to Christianity. Such was Grendel, part man, 
part monster, and part fiend, who haunted meres and lagoons, 
who, like Loki, had a mother, and with that mother is slain by 
Beowulf in what is, perhaps, a later form of the legend. Such, too, 
were the Nicors, gods or monsters of the sea and rivers, who 
bring on tempests, and drag men to the bottom to devour them, 
who still live on in popular belief as Nixies in England, and 
Nicklemen in North Germany and Holland, but who have also 
supplied the Devil with the familiar name of “Old Nick.” It is 
only from this identification that we can explain such a conception 


of the business of demons as the following, from Salomon and 
Saturn :— 
Sometimes they seize the sailor, , 
Sometimes they turn them into the body of a snake, , 
Sharp and piercing ; they sting the neat 
Going about the fields, they destroy the cattle. 
Sometimes in the water they bow the horse, 
With horns they hew him until his heart’s blood 
A foaming bath in a flood falls to the earth. 
Sometimes they fetter the fated man’s hands, 
They make them heavy, when he must in war 
‘Against a troop of foes take care of his. life ; 
They cut upon his weapon a heap of fatal marks, 
Baleful book-letters, they write away the blade, 
The glory of the sword. 


The influence of the old religion upon the popular beliefs of 
the Middle Ages was great and lasting, as is shown by the thinly 
disguised heathenism of the spells still preserved to us, as well 
as by the relentless warfare which the Church continued to wage 
against it, which, however, did not prevent heathen ceremonies, 
such as those connected with Midsummer Eve, and the driving of 
cattle through a fire in time of plague, from lasting in some 
cases almost down to our own day. But its influence is nowhere 


more plainly to be traced than in the character of the medisval 
Devil. 
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Such, then, seem to be the sources from which the character is 
derived which was popularly ascribed to the Devil in the Middle 
Ages. They are three in number: the narrative of the Bible, 
certain isolated passages of Scripture forced or misapplied, and the 
ag religions. And its elements were combined under the in- 

luence of that strong tendency to Materialism and Anthropomor- 
pism which marks the times. The character thus formed is, on 

e whole, one and the same throughout Europe, for religious 
fiterature and legend was common property, and the monks and 
friars, or at least those of the same Order, formed a cosmopolitan 
brotherhood. And, what is of more importance, the tone of thought 
wee the same throughout Western Christendom. It only remains, 

ierefore, to sketch this complete or developed character of the 

evil, and to give some illustrations of it. 

“With his shape we are probably already familiar from the 
frequent representations of him in medieval art, and we may pass 
at once to those inward characteristics which make the man, or 
the Devil, far more than outward appearance. 

' The medieval Devil, then, is a material being, bearing a strong 
resemblance to man, especially in his vices, but possessed of certain 
supernatural powers, though greatly limited in their exercise. He 
is clever, cunning, and crafty, but, at the same time, liable to be 
overreached by men possessing a fair share of the same qualities, 
Like Hannibal, he has one great object in life, the destruction, not 
of the Roman State, but of the souls of mankind. Still, he is 
often possessed by a petty spirit of malice and mischief, which 
diverts his attention when he might be better employed on his 
main object. He is fond of entering into contracts for men’s souls, 
in which he always fulfils his part of the bargain to the letter, but 
yields up the soul assigned to him if the other party can pay his 
debt in false coin, or show that the Devil has violated his agree- 
ment in the smallest particular. This trustworthiness, along with 
his strong sense of humour and occasional gleams of reasonable- 
ness and equity, are the redeeming features in his character. As 
Herbert says :— 

We paint the devil foul, but he 
Hath some good in him, all agree. 

Now the ways in which he tempted the saints sometimes show 
great discernment and knowledge of character. Thus, on one 
occasion two devils appeared to St. Guthlac, and made him the 
following address, perhaps the only instance of a diabolical sermon 
extant. We shall presently have an example of a religious service 
as performed by devils. ‘‘We are acquainted,” said they, “‘ with 
thy life, and the firmness of thy faith we know, and also we know 
thy patience to be unconquered. We now henceforth will no longer 
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trouble or injure thee, and not only so, but we will even tell thee 
concerning all those who of yore dwelt in the wilderness, how 
they lived their lives. Moses first, and Elias, they fasted; and 
also the Saviour of all the earth, He fasted in the wilderness ; and 
likewise the famous monks that were in Egypt and dwelt there in 
deserts, they, through their abstinence, slew and quelled in them- 
selves all corruption. Therefore, if thou desirest to wash from 
thee the sins that thou didst once commit, thou shouldest afflict 
thy body by abstinence, because by how much the more severely 
thou afflictest thyself in this life, by so much the more firmly shalt 
thou be strengthened in eternity. Therefore, thy fasting must not 
be for a space of two or three days, but it is necessary by a fast 
of seven nights to cleanse the man; as in six days God first 
formed and adorned the beauty of the whole earth, and on the 
seventh rested Himself.” The saint, however, was not to be led 
by this apparently orthodox doctrine to destroy himself, but con- 
tinued to take the barley-cake once a day which formed his only 
food. This is an unusually subtle device on the part of the Devil. 
In general, his malice could be guarded against by simple and 
mechanical means, the sign of the Cross, or a blessing. It is the 
unexorcised lettuce in which he is liable to be swallowed ; it is the 
unblessed mouth of.a man that forms a grateful refuge for him 
when he is very weary. But the surest defence against him, in 
later times, was the habit of a Franciscan friar, as the following 
story will show. ‘‘A friar, who had deserted the Order, was fol- 
lowed by two brothers, who, in love for his soul, kept on urging 
him to return. As he obstinately refused, they saw a black dog 
rushing towards him, and, terrified at the sight, told him to beware 
of the ugly beast. But he, in his madness, pulled off his habit, 
and, throwing it away, betook himself to flight. And when he 
had gone but a few yards, the monster, which, while he wore the 
habit, had been unable to touch him, having then received power, 
leaped upon him, dragged him to the ground, and strangled him 
so quickly that the brothers, running up, found him already dead.” 
This is an instance of mere brute ferocity, combinedjwith malice, 
on the Devil's part. Yet so entirely was he under God’s control 
that he was sometimes even compelled to minister to His servants. 
“Once, when John of Parma, Minister-General of the Friars 
Minor, was travelling in winter on a visitation to the countries on 
this side the Alps, the party lost their way, and found themselves 
at nightfall in a desert place among woods. His comrades asked 
him anxiously what was to be done. He answered that they must 
ask the Divine help, and consider that God had never failed those 
who trusted Him; let them, therefore, call.on the Virgin and 
St. Francis. This they accordingly did ; and, when they had prayed 
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and sung hymns for a while, they heard a bell struck, which roused 
them to praise God the more, and, following the sound along a 
miry and difficult road, they found themselves in front of an abbey. 
On their knocking at the door, several monks opened it at once, as 
if they had been expecting them, brought them to the fire, dried 
their clothes, laid supper, and prepared beds for them, seeing to 
all that they required with apparent cheerfulness. After the first 
watch of the night John of Parma rose for prayer, and, hearing 
the bell which calls the monks to praise God, he went with them 
to the choir, leaving his weary companions fast asleep. The priest 
of the week began the office, but without the usual ceremony, and 
omitting the versicle ‘O Lord, open Thou my lips,’ plunged at 
once, in a confused way, into that verse of the Psalm, ‘ There are 
they fallen, all they that work wickedness’ ; and the choir answered, 
‘ They are cast down, and shall not be able to stand.’ This was 
said thrice, and John’s suspicions were aroused ; so he commanded 
them, by virtue of Christ’s Passion, to tell him who they were. 
The abbot answered that they were all angels of darkness, who, by 
the Divine command, had been sent, unwillingly, to minister to 
him and his companions that night, through the prayers of the 
Mother of God, and of ‘that standard-bearer, your father’ 
(St. Francis). Then the whole abbey vanished, and John of Parma 
found himself in a cave in the wood, lying on the bare ground with 
his companions.” It is curious to notice in the story the verses of 
the Bible which the devils found suited to their case. 

But John of Parma’s experience was very exceptional. In 
general the Devil was left free to devote himself to his main object, 
the destruction of souls. To gain this end there were no pains 
that he would not take, no situation in which he would not place 
himself. He assumed the likeness of an elegant young man in 
order to lead astray a girl called Mariken, whom he not unnaturally 
induced to change her name to Emmeken, any allusion to the 
Blessed Virgin being specially distasteful to him. Through her 
means he gained more than a thousand souls, but was at last 
robbed of his chief victim and accomplice through the efforts of 
her uncle, a holy priest, in spite of all his exertions, for he feared 
that on his return to Hell he would be tormented for his partial 
ill-success, like a Carthaginian general. He clothed himself with 
the body of a beautiful princess of Constantinople, lately dead, in 
order to marry Baldwin, Count of Flanders, on account of the 
unrivalled opportunities for evil which this position would give him. 
And he acted for thirteen years as lady’s-maid to a Portuguese 
woman named Lupa, but was robbed of his prey after all; for 
since, amid all her wickedness, she had not ceased to reverence 
St. Francis and his disciple St. Antony, they brought her the habit 
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of their Order on her death-bed, and so saved her from the 
clutches of the fiend. Yet, in spite of all this zeal and versatility, 
he cannot be acquitted of the grave fault of sometimes wasting his 
time. It could, for instance, serve no great purpose for the devils 
to leap about the refectory tables of St. Dominic’s convent. And 
from the time which he devoted to teaching in thé Black School 
he did not reap an unmixed benefit; for, though “‘ the Devil took 
the hindmost,” this was sometimes the man’s cloak or his shadow, 
and his more able pupils, such as Scemundr the Learned, learnt 
among other accomplishments, to exorcise and cheat their teacher. 

One of his favourite plans for getting souls into his power was 
to make a contract with men, by which, in consideration of value 
received, they should belong to him at the end of a certain period. 
The price paid varied according to circumstances. If the man was 
a bad shot, it was the power of hitting whatever he aimed at; if he 
was in love, a return of his affection by his sweetheart ; or it might 
be any other advantage that he most desired at the time. But in 
order to induce people to make these somewhat uneven bargains, 
a condition was often added by which they might have a chance of 
escaping from the consequences. It is the old argument of the 
Devil to Eve, “‘ Ye shall not surely die.” So in the case of the 
Freischutz, the Devil was obliged to tell him in every case what he 
was aiming at. A man in this predicament was saved, on the day 
before that on which he had to carry out his part of the bargain, 
by an ingenious device on the part of his wife. Taking off her 
clothes, she smeared her body with syrup, and rolled in a heap 
of feathers, after which she went and ran about in the fields. 
The man went out to shoot for the last time with his game- 
keeper, the Devil, who, on seeing this strange bird, called out, 
“There, fire!” ‘‘ But what is it?” said the husband. The Devil 
looked and looked, but was obliged to confess that he did not 
know. “Then our bargain is off,” said the man, and the Devil 
vanished with an intolerable stench. Again: “‘ As Somundr the 
Learned was returning from the Black School, he and his com- 
panions heard that a certain living in Iceland was vacant. So 
they all went to the King in Norway to ask for it, and he promised 
it to the one who should reach the place first. Then Somundr 
called the Devil, and said, ‘Swim with me to Iceland; if you 
bring me there without wetting the skirts of my coat you shall 
have my soul.’ The Devil agreed, and, changing himself into a 
seal, took Scmundr on his back and started for Iceland. On the 
way Scmundr amused himself by reading the Psalms of David. 
But, when they got close to the shore of Iceland, he closed the 
book, and hit the seal on the head with it; he dived, and 
Scemundr’s skirts were wetted, but he easily reached the land. So 
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Scemundr got his living, and the Devil lost his bargain.” This wad’ 
not the only occasion on which Semundr cheated the Devil. “A 
man named Kalf Arnason, had, while a pupil in the Black School, 
made a present of himself to the Devil. But on his return to 
Iceland he was not unnaturally anxious to escape from his. 
agreement. So he called in Scemundr the Learned, who. 
advised him thus: ‘Let one of your bull-calves live, and call 
it Arni. In due time this will beget another, which you will 
eall Kalf, and then you will have a Kalf Arnason.’ So after 
a time the Devil came to claim the fulfilment of his promise,. 
saying, ‘I want Kalf Arnason.’ ‘Oh, by all means,’ said the 
man, and went and fetched the second calf, saying, ‘There you 
have Kalf Arnason.’ The Devil could not deny this, though, as 
was natural, he grumbled at the shabby trick played him.” But 
sometimes he lost his bargain through his own rashness. For 
instance, “‘A king was engaged to a young lady who was beautiful, 
but so stupid that she could learn nothing. So he agreed with the 
Devil that he should give her the power of learning and remem- 
bering what she learnt, on the condition that, if at the end of three 
years she could not tell the Devil what his name was, she should 
belong to him. He then told the king his name. But amid the 
happiness of his married life, as his bride became more and more 
intelligent, the king forgot it. So, when the third year was drawing. 
to an end, he became uncomfortable, and tried hard to remember it, 
but without success. But one day, when he was wandering dis- 
consolately in the woods, he heard chattering and peals of laughter: 
proceeding from a hillock, and, as he listened, he heard the 
following song : 

Men who give me a fox’s name 

Have many a cause to do that same ; 

No mercy to the souls I show 

When I claim of them what they owe. 

I walk, like a lion, round about, 


- And many men’s sight have I put out; 
Harm and hurt to folk have I done, 


And my name is Rigdin-Rigdon. 


The name at once struck the king as' being the same which he- 
had heard before, so he told it to his wife, and thus enabled her: 
to free herself.” In all these cases the Devil appears as at least 
equally honourable with the man, and sometimes even displays 
that simplicity which, as Plato thought, often goes along with 
uprightness of character. Sometimes, indeed, he, like the men 
with whom he contracts, avails himself of the letter of a promise, 
of words rather than meaning. So once, when a girl over-fond of 
dancing said, “‘I would dance with the* Devil: himself if he were to 
call me out,” he at once appeared and danced her to death. But 
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on other occasions he shows a better spirit. In the Frere’s Tale 
by Chaucer, the Devil and the Sompnour meet a carter :— 

Deep was the way, for which the carte stood ; 

This carter smoot, and cryde as he wer wood. 

‘*Hayt, brok ; hayt, stot; what spare ye for the stoones? 

The fend,” quod he, “ yow fech body and bones, 

As ferforthly as ever ye wer folid! 

So moche wo as I have with yow tholid ! 

The devyl have al, bothe cart and hors and hay!” 


The Sompnour calls the attention of the Devil to the present 
thus made him, and suggests that he should carry it off at once. 
“ Nay,” quod the devyl, “ God wot, never a del ; 
It is nought his entente, trustith wel. 


Ask it thyself, if thou not trowist me, 
Or ellis stint a while and thou schalt se.” 


And his view is confirmed; for now the cart begins to move, and 
the carter blesses his horses :— 


“That was wel twight, myn oughne lyard, boy, 

I pray God save thy body and seint Loy. 

Now is the cart out of the sloo, pardé.” 

* Lo! brother,” quod the fend, “ what told I the? 
Here may ye seen, myn owne deere brother, 

The cherl spake o thing, but he thought another.” 

- The Devil’s sense of humour has already been illustrated by 
some of the foregoing stories. It often displays itself in malicious 
practical joking, for the Devil is undoubtedly the father of practical 
jokes. ‘It is worthy of record,” says the historian of the coming 
of the Franciscans into England, “that, when the brothers were 
in the house in Cornhill, the Devil came in a visible shape, and 
said to Brother Gilbert de Vyz, while he was sitting alone, ‘Do 
you think you have escaped me? You shall yet have this,’ threw 
upon him a handful of lice and vanished.” This again was beside 
his main purpose. The “quick beasts that tickle men at night” 
were no more likely to do spiritual harm to Brother Gilbert than 
to St. Thomas of Canterbury. 

And here ends our attempt to sketch the Devil of the Middle 
Ages. We have seen him as the hero of a tragedy in Cedmon, in 
an intermediate character in the various legends that were current 
about him, and as the comedian of the miracle play—the proto- 
type of Shylock, as the part was originally acted. He has passed 
from the sublime to the grotesque, from the grotesque to the 
ridiculous. It was for the most part the fresh study of the Bible, 
in a more reasonable spirit, which led once again to a more serious 
and rational conception of his character. The popular view above 
described is now hardly to be found, except in remote districts, in 
connection with local legends. 
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In these times of superficial reading and superficial thinking, the 
public are too prone to adopt the sheep-like habit of blindly fol- 
lowing the lead. In many things this saves trouble; but, however 
comfortable it may be to have friends or neighbours to think for 
one, it is a national misfortune when the great mass of the people 
discontinue the healthy use of their powers of reasoning to follow, 
without questioning, the schemes of others. 

The power of observation and the habit of thinking are the two 
chief characteristics in the human mind towards the development 
of which all education should be primarily directed. The innate 
indolence of youth is the great antagonist of efforts tending to 
strengthen those characters. But, in addition, recent systems of 
education are not planned so that the main object is accom- 
plished. 

Education has drifted into being more than anything else an 
exercise of memory—a quality worthy of appreciation, so far as it 
goes, but which may be dearly bought when attained by dimin- 
ishing other qualities. 

Again, the growing popular desire for much Sadenation of a 
frivolous or exciting kind, which is often only half understood, and 
only half enjoyed, in the rush to find something easier and more 
enjoyable, is one of the calamities of our age. 

There is a general tendency to bring information to one level, 
and, like the levelling in prices of commodities by increased 
facility of transport, the levelling is in a decidedly downward 
direction. If a fallacy is widely circulated, or an erroneous idea 
succeeds in going the round of the newspapers, it is almost as 
likely to be widely believed as the most substantial fact. The 
very circumstance of its novelty would increase its circulation, and 
width of circulation has almost become a synonymous term with 
extent of belief. 

It is for these reasons that in matters pertaining to teaching 
which demand special knowledge, and are usually more or less 
uninteresting to the general reader, “‘ popular fallacy ” is found to 
thrive and to spread its unsubstantial and mushroom-like existence. 
It is astonishing, when the crowd operated upon is ignorant and 
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‘susceptible, to what an extent plausibility will pass for profound 
knowledge in the case of one who is unscrupulous. 

In no subject more than in that of agriculture has popular 
fallacy had wider scope for development. This is more or less 
attributable to the high and inflated times through which agricul- 
ture passed before the current period of depression set in. I 
attribute, in a great measure, the circumstance that Government 
has done little to help agriculture, to the fact that the high- 
flowing tide of prosperity, due really to special causes widely opera- 
tive, was, by the great majority of farmers, mistaken for the natural 
result of profound personal knowledge on their part of their pro- 
fession. This carried with it a contempt for or indifference to 
scientific or outside interference, which was easily recognized by 
Government, and was in itself a sufficient reason for legislative 
apathy. Farmers have had to yield to fate, pocket their foolish 
independence, and call to Government for help. 

The departmental commission which held its sittings towards 
the end of last year, and over which Sir Richard Paget presided 
as chairman, is a substantial indication of the intention of Govern- 
ment to aid agriculture. The Commission was appointed to 
inquire into and report upon agricultural and dairy schools in 
Great Britain, which may properly receive Government grants ; 
and it is to be hoped that its work, which has recently been 
reported upon, will bring forth fruits worthy of the occasion. 

The prominent popular fallacies as regards agricultural educa- 
tion, or the proper course to follow in learning to farm, are as 
follows :— 

(1.) That anyone, however void of intellect, or the power of 
using it if he does possess it, can become a successful farmer. 

(2.) That the short period of two years devoted to the study of 
agriculture is sufficient time to fully prepare a man, possessed of 
no previous knowledge of the subject, to practise it without risk 
of loss through inexperience. 

(3.) That practical work and a scientific training can advan- 
tageously proceed at one and the same period of time. 

(4.) That manual labour is the practical work of a farmer, and 
is the most important branch in the training of a youth, on which 
time and also money should be spent. 

The bygone inflated times and unduly high prices of farm pro- 
duce are responsible, to a great degree, for the first on the list of 
fallacies. The margin of profit was for a time so great that con- 
siderable latitude was left for mismanagement before a loss of 
capital was entailed. All this is now changed, and this fallacy has 
almost died a natural death. We yet see the weakling member of 
a family, who has been pronounced to be unfit for any sort of 
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business, turned to agriculture as a pursuit; often not with the 
hope that he will ultimately succeed, but merely to get him out of 
the way, and to relegate him to the enjoyments and healthy asso- 
ciations of a country life. The practice, from a humane point of 
view, is commendable, and, further, it does injury to no one. 

The second and third of the above fallacies, perhaps, in a great 
measure, owe their existence to the fact that the length of the 
curriculum of the leading English agricultural colleges is about 
two years, and that the amount of practical work which it is pos- 
sible to perform is exaggerated out of all proportion to the actual 
facts in the case of a student who is taking full advantage of the 
opportunities offered in the scientific branches of study. 

And, lastly, the remaining fallacy is due simply to ignorance, 
and the desire of parents of gentle birth to find a royal road for 
their sons in acquiring the experiences of actual labour. There is 
no difficulty in the case of the son of a working man acquiring 
the ability and knowledge of how to work with his hands—in fact, 
his efforts, by the way, are worth money, are worth his wages in 
the labour market. The attempt to acquire a knowledge of, 
and facility in, labour operations by what might almost be termed 
the illegitimate means of offering to barter money for that which 
is really not in market for sale, can only end in failure. It would 
be no more ridiculous to try to buy a fish that would live out of 
water than to try to buy that knowledge of work which can only 
be acquired in the performance of it. The value of actual labour 
has, in virtue of what has been stated above, been greatly over- 
estimated. To the man who lives by field-labour, and who, of all 
others, thereby profits most by his ability to perform it, this 
ability is worth from 2s. 6d. to 3s. 6d. per day. 

A more serious misapprehension is that of believing that the 
practical experience required by a farmer in conducting his busi- 
ness is little more than a knowledge of labour and competency to 
do the work of one of his servants. It is practically equivalent 
to asserting that an expert workman of the most humble order 
possesses the qualifications necessary to make a good farmer. 

Although a farmer cannot know too much of the details of 
everything connected with his farm, it should be clearly under- 
stood that labour, as regards his own performance of it, is only a 
very minor accomplishment and one which, if practised to the 
neglect of other branches of his business, would be disadvantageous. 

I shall explain in detail what appears to be the leading diffe- 
rences between the practical work of a farmer and that of a farm 
servant. The workman ought to know how to plough and prepare 
the land so as to make the best seed-bed. He ought to know how 
to sow the seed, how to weed, harvest, carry, and make ready the 
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crop for market under the direction of his master. It is well for 
a farmer to have learnt how to carry out these operations in his 
youth, so that he might act the part of an intelligent guide in 
cases of difficulty, but his time should be mainly spent in deter- 
mining what kind of crop will suit the soil, climate, and market ; 
what season of the year he should plant his crop, when the land 
is in fit condition to turn the labour force on to it, when the crop 
is ready to cut and ready to carry, and when he should thresk 
to afford his animals a regular supply of fresh fodder, and, at 
the same time, secure the best market for the “sale part” of the 
produce. 

In the stock department the herdsman or shepherd should know 
how to keep the animals under his charge clean; he should know 
that water and also food should be supplied regularly, in what con- 
dition it ought to be given,—hard cakes ground into meal, or grains 
bruised,—and whether the short food should be dry or moist. 
There is a decided advantage in the farmer knowing all this, if 
it were only to impress his servants with the fact that neglect of 
duty would not long escape recognition ; but the farmer’s practical 
experience should also extend to a knowledge of the proper class 
of beasts to suit his purpose, be it milk or meat production. In 
going into a market where all degrees of quality are offered for 
sale, he should know the comparative value of animals; he should 
be able from their appearance at once to know whether number 
one lot will lay on flesh more quickly than say number two lot; 
and further, he should know which lot will be most marketable 
after they are ready for the butcher. The remarks apply to the 
special knowledge required in the purchase of both sheep and 
cattle, and, in fact, as regards the general principle involved, to 
the purchase of all classes of stock. 

The farmer, by attending markets and studying the published 
reports of prices, should know the best and cheapest foods to adopt 
for feeding purposes. He should know, further, altogether indepen- 
dent of prices, what proportion of food is best for store, milch, 
or fattening animals. 

Enough has been said to show that the practical work of a 
farmer, though more or less on the same lines, is yet fundamen- 
tally different from the manual labour of a farm servant. 

The question must now be answered, How can the business of 
a farmer be best learnt in this country? As regards the practical 
part, the son of a farmer has little difficulty. He accompanies his 
father to market, he hears his father’s views on all questions of 
importance, and gradually, during a term of years, becomes 
acquainted with the ways of bargaining and the methods of home 
management, without any special effort on his own part, and 
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without any lavish expenditure on the part of others. In the 
beginning of the century this was practically all the training a 
farmer got, and, I might add, with barely a qualifying remark, 
all that he required. Farming in those days was much more con- 
fined to home practices ; and marketing, both as regards sale and 
purchase, was reduced to the minimum. The breeding and rearing 
of stock at home was more general. Artificial manures were un- 
known ; concentrated purchased foods were in a very similar con- 
dition, and foreign competition had hardly reached its infancy. 
Scientific or special knowledge from without was little called for. 
It is almost unnecessary to state, unless to direct the train of 
thought, that circumstances have changed with recent years. The 
business of farming has vastly increased in the matter of market- 
ing, and the articles purchased in the shape of new varieties of 
seed, artificial food and artificial manures, are such that a special 
knowledge of certain branches of sciences is required to enable any 
farmer of the olden type to hold his own. If one does not himself 
possess this special knowledge, he must trust to his seed mer- 
chant, his manure, and his cake or grain merchant to advise 
him. This is not business, and it is not a system that a farmer 
would submit to in the purchase of anything the nature of which 
he understands. 

The methods of British farming have changed, and the system 
by which British farmers are trained must change in accordance 
with it, else they will stand at a disadvantage in the increased 
struggle for existence. 

The rising generation of hereditary farmers must, as a part of 
their education, acquire a knowledge of the facts which science 
teaches. In doing so, they will reap the double advantage of 
gaining possession of the facts, and of having their minds trained 
to accuracy of thought and to increased powers of observation 
and of thinking. 

In no way could a young farmer learn the practices of his pro- 
fession so thoroughly as at home by the old and time-honoured 
plan, the reciprocal interests of the father and the son having a 
prominent position in the efforts of both teacher and taught. The 
scientific training cannot be got in this way. In making arrange- 
ments for acquiring it, the main issue should always be kept in 
view, viz., how can the necessary scientific work be undertaken, 
and accomplished at the least possible expenditure of time and 
money ? I have stated but a few of the main reasons why practical 
work should be undertaken at home. The youth, consequently, 
ought to apply himself fully to the details of science at one or other 
of the head centres of scientific agricultural education in the 
United Kingdom. If he takes a full course it will employ him for 
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two seasons, and during that time it is as unnecessary as it is 
impossible to attempt manual labour, while deriving full advantage 
from the opportunities offered by a well-arranged curriculum of 
scientific study. 

It is a fact, though perhaps but little known, that it is impos- 
sible for a man to labour throughout the day in the fields for such 
a length of time, and in such a manner, as to get into fit condi- 
tion to perform efficient work, and at the same time to undertake 
serious study and overcome the natural tendency towards rest 
and repose during the evening. It may be accepted as a sine qué 
non that a youthful agriculturist in going through a proper 
course of instruction must, to reap full benefit from it, undertake 
his scientific education and his practical training as regards 
manual labour at different periods. This is an acknowledged 
principle in engineering, and there is no physiological or other 
reason why it should not be so in agriculture. To give an illus- 
tration, let me ask: How many men who ride hard all day with the 
hounds can sit down to solid brain-work in the evening ? 

So far, I have in the main discussed only the training of the 
juvenile hereditary agriculturist, but the further question presents 
itself: How can a youth who has no direct farming connection 
most advantageously acquire a sufficient special knowledge of the 
business ? 

It must be admitted, in the first instance, that as compared with 
the son of a farmer his education will be much more expensive, 
and, at the same time, more imperfect, adopt whatever course he 
pleases. A farmer’s son begins before he is ten years old to notice 
circumstances and gain experience that come to be useful to him in 
after life. His education, in short, begins in his infancy, and is 
carried on through the time of life when mental impressions are 
most vividly made. Such a youth of average ability can recognize 
every horse in the stable, and every cow in the byre, and relate the 
main characteristics for which each one is noted. The “ adopted”’ 
youthful farmer comes home from school at seventeen or eighteen 
years of age; he has not only to acquire the knowledge of farm 
animals, and of all sorts of practical farming details, but he has 
first to learn how to notice the occurrences of facts when they 
present themselves. 

The answer to the qnestion, Where should a would-be farmer of 
this type begin to learn? is so simple, and so patent, and appeals 
so much to the common sense of the questioner, that it seems to be 
almost ridiculous—viz. at the beginning. And, I ask, where can 
farming in its greatest simplicity and reality be found more than 
with a good honest country farmer, who knows his work, and is 
managing so as to derive the greatest return from his holding ? 
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In such a place we have farming in its multiplicity of detail carried 
out on the natural plan. In all the efforts of man to imitate 
nature there is one golden rule which should come before all else ; 
follow her ways of working even to the uttermost, and, should 
anything more be required, let it be as a superstructure, not a 
foundation. 

Universities and colleges teach agriculture, but it is not their 
function, and it is not within their power to convey a proper know- 
ledge of elementary detail to the junior student. Higher-class 
teaching should be mainly devoted to the scientific explanation of 
facts with which the student is already practically more or less 
familiar. In this direction the efforts of these institutions have 
had marked success, but failure is the inevitable consequence of the 
attempt too frequently made to turn a higher-class teaching insti- 
tution into the vehicle by which all knowledge of farming is 
conveyed. A man who has passed through the ordinary two years’ 
curriculum of one of the well-known centres of agricultural instruc- 
tion is, if this is all his experience in the matter, only beginning to 
learn that which will be of use to him in his business. He has had 
an, opportunity of acquiring a key to many difficulties, but he has 
yet to gain experience in the use of it. . 

Two years spent in the study of pure science is not too much 
time for even the most practical of young farmers to devote to the 
complete mastery of the subject ; and how in the name of goodness 
an ignoramus in the essentials of farming can be expected to 
accomplish the whole work of science and practice within a similar 
period, is beyond the common-sense view of any reasoning mortal. 

The effort to weld together an infant school of agriculture and a 
college of the most advanced type will prove, in the future as it 
has done in the past, a fruitful source of ridicule. 

The recently-published Interim Report of Sir Richard Page’s 
Commission, although it is in most particulars on the proper lines 
and in the proper direction, if Government will only carry out its 
recommendations far enough, is yet not free from references which 
pander to some of the most unreasonable of popular fallacies. 
Government, for example, is asked to encourage gardens, allot- 
ments, and farms in connection with rural elementary schools. 

This is done regardless of the fact (and possibly also in ignorance 
of it) that such a scheme has already been tried on a considerable 
scale, and that it utterly failed, from purely natural causes which 
atill exist. In 1853 the first of a number of agricultural classes 
was opened under the management of the Education Committee of 
the Church of Scotland, with the object of extending and improving 
a knowledge of agriculture in the Highlands. Crofts of a few 
acres each were set apart on which the school-boys were to work 
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for a short time each day, but the objections of parents in a few 
years destroyed all possibility of success. They could not see why 
their sons should work the schoolmaster’s croft without receiving 
payment, while their own lands required to be tilled. This is the 
same spirit which wrecked the early efforts of the Cirencester 
College, and it is the same spirit which would act again if school 
gardens are now established on the lines proposed. It must be 
admitted that there is something about this scheme which appeals 
strongly to one’s feelings of sentiment, but sentiment will not carry 
it far, unless it possesses the quality of also being eminently 
practical. Although it would be possible to teach schoolmasters 
sufficient of the principles of agriculture to enable them to convey 
very valuable instruction to junior pupils, yet time is not available 
during their course of training as teachers for them to learn how to 
manage a garden, a croft, or a farm, and by mismanaging such an 
allotment their credit as theoretical teachers would be under- 
mined. 

Again, it is said that in establishing the ‘‘ Central Normal School 
of Agriculture ” which the Commissioners recommend, “ care should 
be taken that the school should not enter into competition with 
the already established colleges at Cirencester, and Downton, 
&c.” The only method by which this recommendation could be 
adhered to is to give less efficient instruction than they do, which 
would certainly not advance the interests of the country in 
proportion to the additional expenditure. 

We may congratulate ourselves, nevertheless, that Government, 
even at the eleventh hour, proposes to do something of a practical 
and useful kind for the advancement of agricultural teaching ; 
and though a few errors are committed at the outset, the accruing 
net results will be clearly on the side of advantage. 


Rospert WALLACE. 
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A MARCH MINSTREL. 


I. 


Haz! once again, that sweet strong note! 
Loud on my loftiest larch, 

Thou quaverest with thy mottled throat, 
Brave minstrel of bleak March ! 


Il. 


Hearing thee flute, who yearns or grieves. 
For vernal smiles and showers ? 

Thy voice is greener than the leaves, 
And fresher than the flowers. 


III. 


Scorning to wait for tuneful May 
That makes each throat to sing, 

Thou floutest Winter with thy lay, 
And art thyself the Spring! 


Iv. 

While daffodils, half mournful still, 
Muffle their golden bells, 

Thy silvery peal o’er landscape chill 
Surges, and sinks, and swells. 


Vv. 


Across the unsheltered pasture floats 
The young lamb’s shivering bleat. 

There is no trembling in thy notes, 
For all the snow and sleet. 


VI. 

Let the bullace bide till frosts have ceased, 
The blackthorn loiter long ; 

Undaunted by the blustering east, 
Thou burgeonest into song. 


vil. 

Yet who can wonder thou dost dare 
Confront what others flee ? 

Thy carol cuts the keen March air 
Keener than it cuts Thee. 
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VIII. 

The selfish cuckoo tarrieth till 
April repays his boast. | 

Thou, thou art lavish of thy trill, 
Now when we need it most. 


Ix. 
The nightingale, while buds are coy, 
Delays to chant its grief. 
Brave throstle! thou dost pipe for joy, 
With never a bough in leaf. 


x. 

Even fond turtle-doves forbear 
To coo till woods are warm: 

Thou hast the heart to love and pair 
Ere the cherry blossoms swarm. 


xI. 

The skylark, fluttering to be heard 
In realms beyond his birth, 

Soars vainly heavenward. Thou, wise bird ! 
Art satisfied with earth. 


Thy home is not upon the ground, 
Thy hope not in the sky : 

Near to thy nest thy notes resound, 
Neither too low nor high. 


Blow what wind will, Thou dost rejoice 
To carol, and build, and woo. 

Throstle! to me impart thy voice ! 
Impart thy wisdom too. 


ALFRED AUSTIN. 


March 1888. 
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THE LIBERAL UNIONISTS AND THE 
GOVERNMENT. 


In the course of this article I would draw special attention to the 
charge which has been brought against the Unionist Party, that it 
is in reality an impenitent Tory Government, reactionary at heart 
and destined to be Tory in practice, which has learnt nothing by 
experience, and whose policy, vigour, and vitality is only co-extensive 
with the successful assertion of a policy of pure negation. So some 
seem to think, who seek to re-establish that shattered idol of the old 
Liberal Party, which it was fondly expected that the county franchise 
would bequeath to us as a permanent legacy. Again and again 
stress has been laid, with pathetic earnestness and regret, upon 
the formerly expressed views of the Liberal Unionists in favour of 
local self-government for Ireland, as compared with the reactionary 
movement in which they were drawing themselves as well as the 
country after them in contradiction to the Liberal instincts of their 
former selves, and into the Tory principles of their allies. To 
language such as this there is but one answer, and that the same 
as to the charge that the Unionist Party cannot be a popular one, 
and must, ere long, become merged in the reactionary principles 
of a reactionary party. 

The broad, vital contention between the Unionists and the Home 
Rulers is the determination, on the one part, to resist, and on the 
other to acquiese in, a rebellion. It is political pedantry and 
nothing else, to confront rebellion and anarchy by paper consti- 
tutions and tinkering reforms of local self-government. We are 
face to face with times when force, and force only, is the factor of 
the Irish problem: on the one hand, the force of Parliamentary 
obstruction, of crime and resistance to the law; on the other, the 
force, which must be maintained and sustained, of patient deter- 
mination to assert the law at all costs. Every public utterance of 
the Parnellite Members, every lesson of experience, the ever-present 
and dismal failure of Mr. Gladstone’s statesmanship in Ireland, 
asserts the futility of concession as a means for effective content- 
ment, while it confirms it as a basis for further demand. We have 
nothing but the arguments of despair, thinly veiled in the plati- 
tudes of the platform, or a dogmatic faith in the assurances of 
politicians who have found salvation, to induce any man to expect 
from statutory Home Rule peace, either from or for the Irish at 
home. 
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Apart from considerations such as these, events, the inexorable 
force of facts which regard not the conveniences of politicians or 
the shibboleth of parties, have driven home the truth that the 
principle at issue between the Unionists and Home Rulers is 
a disintegrating principle. One may preach of reunion of the 
old Liberal Party, of the iniquities of the Tory Party; but the 
Liberal Unionists who listen to such talk, know that so long as 
Mr. Gladstone is to the front, so long as those who follow him 
compose the larger portion of the party to which they are asked to 
return, the numerical force added to the full and supreme autho- 
rity which Mr. Gladstone would at once rocover as leader of @ 
united Liberal Party, and against which we had to make a de- 
sperate fight at the last election, would inevitably crush the 
position of the Liberal Unionists. We should degenerate at once, 
deprived of an independent position, into becoming the laggards of 
the Home Rule Party. We most certainly prefer to strengthen 
and stimulate the party of sound progress and sound financial 
principles within the Unionist Party rather than to be classified 
as the Whig section of the Home Rule Party, to be squeezed and 
bullied as the feeble and half-hearted Liberals who have no other 
object than that of curbing and confining the generous and large- 
minded proposals of Mr. Gladstone. 

The country takes broad views on the question. There is no 
half-way house between the acceptance or the rejection of Home 
Rule. To run competing schemes to those of Mr. Gladstone’s (if, 
indeed, we were to know precisely what Mr. Gladstone’s scheme 
is), would stigmatise us as conceited crocheteers. Once grant the 
principle of a legislative assembly, and it does not matter two 
straws what limitative reservations you impose; they will in 
practice impose upon none except those who want an excuse for 
accepting Home Rule. If the Liberal Unionists were to be fright- 
ened, which is inconceivable, at the menaces of Sir William 
Harcourt, they would be controlled in any action they might take 
by the conviction that the party to which they would ignominiously 
crave admission has no single aim or defined purpose but obedience 
to the authority, full, complete, and absolute, of Mr. Gladstone. 
You cannot compromise great principles. Returned to the Glad- 
stonian fold, we had best pray for a speedy realisation of a frame 
of mind that could receive salvation; as a force in politics we 
should be spent, and could be kindly and good-naturedly dis- 
carded. 

To the Conservatives, and to them alone, would be reserved the 
power of maintaining the cause of the Union as it can only be 
effectively maintained, not in antagonism to Mr. Gladstone’s, and 
in preference to some other plan, but as a living principle vitally 
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associated with the life of the Empire and the authority of Parlia- 
ment. I should like to ask, To attain what conceivable object 
should we make this self-effacement? In whose honour, and for 
whose benefit, is this sacrifice of folly and sentiment to be perpe- 
trated? In Parliament, it is unsatisfactory—and to many enthu- 
siastic natures this is especially so—to feel neither one with 
the Government nor with the Opposition; but it lies in no 
man’s power, and no party’s power, to extricate him and those 
who may think with him from the necessity of supporting either 
Mr. Gladstone or the Unionist Party. If the Liberal Unionists, 
having destroyed the unity of the Liberal party, are now to interest 
themselves in destroying the union of the Unionist Party, they 
will consummate their career of mischief by surrendering the 
country not to the old Liberal Party—that is beyond all recall— 
but to the destructive agencies of Mr. Gladstone and his Parnellite 
allies. I take a different view of our position. We were driven 
into hostility with our fellow-Liberals, upon a question of such a 
character and importance as to unite the most advanced Radicals 
and decided Dissenters with Liberals of milder views and strong 
Churchmen. The old Liberal Party has done its work, and a 
magnificent work it is. The measures it has passed, the franchises 
it has conferred have brought especial credit upon it, because 
the old Liberal Party was a Whig and an aristocratic party. It 
has accomplished its work. There are no fancy franchises, no 
religious disabilities to remove. As a distinct political connection 
it is a thing of the past; for, while the temper and the genius of 
the old Liberal Party survives as the abiding sense of sober 
English opinion for the guidance of a National Party, the assertion 
of the democratic power has destroyed at once the old Tory prin- 
ciples and the old Whig doctrines. 

Mr. Gladstone, speaking with all his innate passion for disinte- 
gration, said that Jefferson Davis had made a nation out of the 
Southern States. The same in other senses may be said of Mr. 
Gladstone, he has manufactured many nationalities already in 
Great Britain; but in after years, when that great historic 
presence has passed away, when men are beyond the fascination 
of his genius and the incontestable marvel of his voice and 
language, when we can no longer consider what he is, but must 
reflect upon what he has done, it will not untruly be said of him 
that, a Tory in early life, he created the Liberal Party which he 
led, while in later life he created the Unionist Party. There is 
little doubt that the Liberal Party of recent years has been nothing 
else but Mr. Gladstone’s party. Other figures have flitted across 
the scene; there have been other instruments, but the sole domi- 
nating power gained and regained by genius has centred in Mr. 
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Gladstone. It is the conscious fear of that influence, the knowledge 
that there is at present, and that during his lifetime there can 
be, no other control, if public affairs are entrusted to what I should 
call Parnellite Liberals, that constitute the strength, the vitality, 
and the cohesion of the Unionist Party. It has been said that 
there were other forces of disintegration in the Liberal Party, 
that the Whig section and the Radical section would inevitably 
have come into collision. Those disintegrating forces are trans- 
ferred to the Home Rule Party. The progress of ideas and of 
the popular power is every day strengthening the alliance of the 
advanced Conservatives with the Liberal Unionists. On the other 
hand, the alliance of Mr. Gladstone with the Parnellites, whose 
policy is anti-English, who have no care or concern for any other 
considerations than the attainment of their own ends, and those 
ends to be determined by the Irish-Americans, is crushing and 
scattering, by forces which are keener than the devices of any old 
Parliamentary hand, the old ties and associations which have 
bound together the old Liberal Party. But more than this, the 
forces of disintegration in the Liberal Party before Mr. Gladstone’s 
Home Rule proposals might have produced some change in the 
relations, but never could have produced any effect upon the power, 
of political parties. We heard from time to time of secessions 
among the Whig peers. Some flutter was excited in London 
society, and some gossip in the clubs; but as the country regards 
neither the one nor the other, they speedily relapsed into the 
obscure ruck of the Tory peers. Their secession made no con- 
ceivable influence on public opinion, and under the circumstances 
then existing it could not be expected to make any. I need not 
dwell upon the irony of the British Constitution which, to retain 
a Conservative institution, deprives some of the ablest Conser- 
vatives and men of the country from becoming members of the 
governing body of the nation. But apart from this passing allu- 
sion to their political disabilities, the reason for their resignation 
carried the interpretation of being personal to themselves, con- 
nected with their interests as landed proprietors. Besides this 
view of their conduct, there appeared to those who mistrusted 
Mr. Gladstone no alternative but a return to the old Tory Party, 
and the old gang with their discredited Jingoism and reactionary 
principles. If the Whig Party had in those days coalesced with the 
Tory Party, beyond the transference of some very able men from 
one side of the House to the other, it would have added no strength 
to those it joined, and withdrawn no influence from those it left. 
It comprised men who would be an ornament to any party; but 
its temper, its views, and its attitude was one which was devoid 
of any real touch or grasp of the popular mind. 
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I do not believe that any party can influence or guide’ public 
affairs which has no strong sympathies; and if we analyse the 
mental horoscope of the Whig Party of yesterday, as distinct from 
that of Charles James Fox, we should find it embraced no sym- 
pathy either with historic or democratic England. The Church, 
the Empire, and the people, upon all those three—England as a 
religious, as an imperial, or as a popular force—its aspect was 
contemptuous if not cynical. The State Church was to be main- 
tained as a political convenience and a decent machine for 
controlling the clergy. For our colonial empire it had never 
vouchsafed a scintilla of sympathy, and those who have travelled 
in the colonies know the opinion in which the several Whig 
colonial secretaries are held. The whole tone is now happily 
altered, but for that we have to thank, not the Whigs, but men 
like Lord Knutsford on the one side, and advanced Liberals like 
Lord Rosebery on the other. At the same time that it was bored 
with the effusiveness and development of our young dependencies 
the democratic sympathies of Whigism seem to have gradually 
played themselves out since the time of Charles Fox. The pro- 
blems of our great cities, the housing of the poor, the municipaliza- 
tion of land in large towns, free education ; with those movements, 
or with any of the social movements that must control the future 
of politics, the Whig Party seemed to be neither stirred with the 
enthusiasm of assisting poverty or protecting society from 
socialism. 

Progress with Precaution, and especially precaution, may be said 
to have become its motto. Such a party, with such views, must 
have been hopelessly submerged amid the more vigorous and vital 
forces that were stirring democratic England. Happily for 
English politics, and for the higher interests of Conservatism and 
constitutional progress, Mr. Gladstone afforded to the great and 
growing opinion of distrust which his foreign and home policy had 
engendered, an opportunity to strip itself of its party complexion 
and to unite upon a national question. The Irish question, press- 
ing as it is, and engrossing as it does the major time of Parliament, 
must lead to consequences of a general character which appear to 
me to be even more important than the Irish question itself. 

The preservation of the Union is the supreme and the immediate 
question of the hour; but the attitude of Mr. Gladstone, which 
evoked the dominant national feeling against separation, has sown 
the certain seeds of a new party. The old Liberal Party was 
played out. The power which it had enfranchised of the middle 
class had swept away the political and religious disabilities im- 
posed in the last century by the Church and the aristocracy. 
County suffrages, and so forth, had been conferred, and in politics 
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gratitude is essentially for favours to come. The democracy were 
asking for bread, and not for stones. Political questions had lost 
all zest ; the social movement was making itself felt, it was being 
eagerly recognized by the two most remarkable leaders of popular 
opinion. 

The Tory Democracy of Lord Randolph Churchill was engaged 
in outbidding the Radicalism of Mr. Chamberlain ; and it appeared 
that, played out in practical politics, the old party distinctions of 
Liberal and Conservative had no other effect but to make competi- 
tion for socialistic schemes, and to serve no other purpose but for 
a Dutch auction of property of all kinds. The prospect was fraught 
with danger and anxiety, when genius, which works in a mysterious 
way, for once did us a good practical turn. The evil genius to the 
Liberal Party that induced Mr. Gladstone to go in for Home Rule 
became the happy genius for the future of politics. A great 
political question came to the rescue to draw together men of all 
Opinions and politics. 

“This is not a Tory Government,” said Lord Salisbury, at the 
banquet given by the constituents of St. George’s, Hanover Square, 
to Mr. Goschen, and in the old sense of the word there can never 
again be a Tory Government with a Tory policy. It is not only 
that the forces of the ancient Toryism have diminished relatively 
as regards the power of the people; but the country squires, who 
were the mainstay of that party, are now, through the depres- 
sion in agriculture, more the servants than the masters of their 
tenantry, and, being unable to live at their places, are no longer 
possessed of that most valuable of all influences, the personal 
influence which long and kindly relations of neighbourhood had 
engendered between them and their poor. I am far from thinking 
that this implies any gain to the Gladstonian and revolutionary 
party. On the contrary, in the place of the class that is disappear- 
ing (and must, when Lord Halsbury’s Bill is passed, speedily tend 
to disappear) there is rising a class whose resistance to the 
subversive and impracticable sentimentality of Gladstonianism will 
be more powerful, because backed by larger means, and because it 
will be more in consonance with the experience and forces of 
modern politics than that of the gentry who have lived on their 
country estates exclusively, who have the kindest and most gene- 
rous of personal relations with their people, but whose political 
sympathies have been uninformed and narrow. 

Election after election, places so different as the Doncaster 
division of Yorkshire and Deptford, have displayed in the very 
clearest and strongest manner how the country declines to regard 
this Government as a Tory Government. 

The force which strengthens and consolidates, by the irresistible 
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power of self-defence and identity of interest the Unionist Party, 
is at the same time driving an expanding wedge. between the 
extreme and the more moderate section of the Gladstonian Party. 
Where the votes are, there must the policy be. The more decent 
garb in which the Radical policy of Mr. Gladstone’s Government 
of 1880 was clothed and decked out is no longer available. Whig 
Ministers and Radical policies is a combination of the past. The 
few Whig peers, chiefly old officials, who still support Mr. Gladstone 
have no following at all. The voting power of the Moderate 
Liberals is thrown en bloc under the leadership of Lord Hartington, 
and no siren voice of party unity is likely to influence a body 
of men who, having for a long time been made the cats-paws of 
party, hate the very name of professional politicians. The Radicals 
know this full well. They know equally well, as a result of the 
ready acceptance of Liberal measures by the Conservatives, and 
the commanding influence that the extreme party now occupies 
in the Gladstonian constituencies, that they can dictate the policy 
of the party, and that any Government that could be formed out 
of the Gladstonian Party must be in reality and in practice their 
Government, their servant, and their mouthpiece. Of this, Mr. 
Bradlaugh’s motion for an inquiry into the police is a very recent 
instance, and we shall before long see many more proofs of the 
complete, the pitiable helplessness of the moderate men in the 
Gladstonian Party. The traditions of the Liberal Party have not. 
been identified in the past with unfair and, I would add, when we 
consider the enormous debt that every citizen of London owes to 
the police, the ungenerous attack upon the police. Sir William — 
Harcourt said in his speech that he would say nothing against 
them, and Sir Charles Russell, both in his speech and in his 
motion, carefully abstained from any expression of attack upon the 
police, but their supporters had no such scruples. They were 
honest, if not diplomatic, and determined to give to the Trafal- 
gar Square debate the real significance which it had to their 
supporters in the country, namely, an assault, under the pretext of 
constitutional rights, upon any control or authority which is not 
in their phraseology under the influence of the populace, or, in 
plain English, their own creation. For the Unionist Party the 
Trafalgar Square Debate is both opportune and serviceable. It 
displayed, on the one hand, the demoralization of the Gladstonian 
Party—a few voting with the Unionists, and many more abstaining ; 
and secondly, it proved, by the confession of those who withheld 
their support, how their defence of disorder in Ireland has neces- 
sitated their acquiescence in it in England. 

It has been urged that the predominating influence of extreme 
Opinions in Mr. Gladstone’s party is due to the conduct of the 
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Liberal Unionists, that with few exceptions they composed the 
moderate Liberal Party, and that the future effect of their action 
will be only to ensure the triumph of extreme opinions, because when 
the Liberal Party returns to power they will have lost all control, 
moral or otherwise, over its policy and programme. To this there 
is a reasonable reply. The points at issue are incapable of being 
compromised. They are neither theories nor even abstract 
principles ; but practical differences, which run through all 
government whether in theory or in practice. You cannot hunt 
with the hare and the hounds. You cannot at one and the same 
time offer a smiling approval to the Plan of Campaign in Ireland, 
its enforcement there by intimidation and violent resistance to the 
sheriffs decrees, and frown sternly upon the theories (and the 
theories put into practice on the occasion of the London riot) of 
the Social Democrats. You cannot call the repudiation of contract 
in Ireland a political crime only, and in England robbery. 

You cannot appeal to sentiment against the legal rights of one 
class in Ireland without your clients, who are drawn from the 
most irresponsible classes in the country, expecting that appeal to 
be extended to cover their own case whenever and wherever the 
legal rights of others may appear to be irksome. What men call 
themselves matters little, or what Government is in office matters 
little, as compared with the necessity of excluding from power a 
party who are ready to leave to local option not only the authority 
of the Imperial Parliament, but of the Ten Commandments. 
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TuereE is a shadow of mystery over all of us. Every man carries 
in his heart something he cannot willingly reveal; it need not be 
that he is ashamed of it, though doubtless in many memories there 
is a shameful thing lying half-buried there; it is, perhaps, some 
ambition, some desire ; some event possibly that passed unnoticed 
by others, but which was for one a turning-point in life, the step 
from innocence to knowledge—the door from youth into manhood 
—or it may be something too sacred for the eyes of others. The 
memory of words and looks, or higher and higher still, an im- 
personal ideal, a pure image worshipped in secret. Not everyone 
has his skeleton cupboard. For some it is tenanted by a doubtful 
figure, a shadowy shape, an unacknowledged friend; for some by 
an angel; and the fact remains that each one of us has some 
thought or memory which rises and feasts and walks hither and 
thither, and lies down with him—not always insistent perhaps ; 
thrust aside by talk or laughter, word, or thought, but never absent 
long; and it is from this unknown familiar visitant, from the long 
converse we have held with him, that the man’s self is formed— 
that self which is so distinct from his position, his words, his 
deeds, even from his character, and which often is so surprisingly 
remote from any expectation that others, judging from what 
they see or know of the man, can form of him. 

“No one else can tell,” says the Indian proverb, “what drew 
the lines in your face.” And we may well be thankful for it; 
to be able, after all, to be impenetrable. What would life be 
without it? And, in consequence, those who have professed from 
outward indications—from facial expression, from gestures, from 
lines upon the palm, from handwriting, even from the blind 
suggestions of chance—to sketch the elements of destiny, have 
always had a strange fascination for the guilty human race— 
conscia sibi—as being the strict hand which pulls aside the veil. 

And, indeed, there must be a reason for these things; the 
very folds and lines upon the hand are no sport of chance, but 
the results of an infinite and intricate design. The hand itself 
but interprets the will of its master, the brain, and forms even 
words and letters, as it does in writing, for some occult reason. - 

“The Cheiromantists and Physiognomists,” says a quaint old 
writer, ‘and all such fantastic practitioners, have certainly this 
much of reason with them—that in this world at least, nothing 
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can fall out without a cause. ‘Wherefore, to a mind of far- 
reaching intelligence, the very lineaments that criss-cross upon 
the palm of a single beggar would serve as a start to reconstruct 
the event, the progress, and the cause; and not only the fortune 
of him whose hand is the problem, but the fortunes and chances 
of the round world itself, its end and origin.” ‘Zax pede Her- 
culem,” saith the poet ; but the philosopher, “‘ Ex iota mundum.” 

These professors, I have said, that claim to reveal man to him- 
self have always been the centre of considerable curiosity. Let 
us trace shortly the history of one of these darlings of the 
human race—delicie hominum—half forgotten now, as such a 
fantastic, unscientific thinker deserves to be, but who, in his own 
age, was the chosen friend of poets and philosophers, the guest 
of princes and emperors. 

Lavater was born in 1741, at Zurich. His father was a leading 
physician and member of the Government Council there. A man 
of strong, sound sense, active, diligent—-what we should call a good 
practical man. His mother, from whom he seems to have derived 
the peculiar cast of his mind, was a keen, intelligent woman, with 
a curiosity—as she herself said—about the knowledge of things 
small and great that was quite insatiable; but she, too, had great 
practical gifts, was a good manager, and in the dispensing side of 
her husband’s art, his constant and zealous assistant. 

John Caspar was their twelfth child, a weakly and delicate boy, 
with large sensitive eyes. It was never thought that he could live 
long. He himself sketches his character as a boy very felicitously. 
He seems to have been a curious compound of qualities, with a 
natural disposition to mildness and quiet studiousness and 
timidity ; he was yet ardent at times, even violent, hasty, inatten- 
tive, pettish, and thoughtless. He notes a curious want of humour 
in his early days, and this was very characteristic of him through- 
out his life. It seems to have rankled in his baby mind, that his 
brothers and sisters should say and do funny childish things, 
worthy of being stored up, repeated, and recorded in the family 
annals; but in spite of great curiosity and intense anxiety to 
communicate to others the grotesque thoughts and desires that 
animated that tender little brain, he rarely did so, from that 
extreme self-consciousness that is so often characteristic of delicate 
and morbid character in childhood. The recollection of his social 
failures was always weighing him down. 

He appears to have fallen into very appreciative hands on first 
going to school; a master with whom he was brought into con- 
nection took a great fancy to him, and treated him with a 
patience and a seriousness that was balm to the soul of this 
sensitive, shamefaced child. At school, too, at the early age of six 
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years, he was visited by an intense religious yearning, which grew 
upon him—a vivid sense of the presence of God became habitual 
to him. At intervals he was overcome by extreme melancholy, in 
which he would throw aside all his pleasurable pursuits and 
reveries, and bitterly accuse himself of forgetfulness of God, yet 
all the time he was conscious of something remote and high lead- 
ing him; some unattainable ideal with which he was connected 
by sympathetic bonds, and after which he was unconsciously 
grasping. This sensation supported him, he says, among all his 
trials, which were many and bitter. One of the most pathetic 
pictures he draws is of how, when suffering agonies from the 
ridicule of others, conscious that he was giving them nothing but 
the impression of a feeble and foolish sensitiveness, he was sus- 
tained by a thought in which there was no touch of vanity or self- 
esteem ; the consciousness of some power or gift within him which 
they did not share; some incommunicable gift entrusted to him; 
some special sight of high things unknown to the circle who were 
merely deriding what they could see: and of all the shames he 
bore, the recollection of having several times endeavoured to give 
this consciousness expression was the deepest. 

The concrete form which his religious sense took was not an 
uncommon one; he had recourse to constant prayer, in which he 
appealed for help in all hundred misadventures of his school-life ; 
but though the experiment is not an uncommon one, his experience 
seems to have been singularly at variance with the ordinary 
results of such a course. §. Augustine used to pray that he might 
not be whipped when he had neglected his exercise ; but he was 
whipped all the same. Now, according to Lavater’s own account, 
he used to pray under similar circumstances, and escape whipping. 

* By the aid of prayer,” he says, “‘I was delivered from many 
difficulties and perplexities, from which no human power could 
have delivered me. Had I talked in church and been observed, 
and were I consequently in anxious fear of deserved chastisement, 
I prayed, and escaped punishment; was anything discovered that 
I had concealed, I prayed, fearing the displeasure and rebuke of 
my parents, and no more inquiries were made on the subject. Had 
I lost or misapplied money—my mother used to examine very 
strictly in what manner I expended every shilling she knew I had 
—I prayed, and received, before the time when I was to give my 
account, some present of pocket-money, with which the deficiency 
could be supplied. It is scarcely possible to conceive the strength 
of my faith. Once when I had given in an exercise on which 
much depended, after it was in the hands of the master I recol- 
lected that I had written relata instead of revelata. Can there be 
a stronger proof of my simplicity, and the strength of my childish 
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faith, than that I prayed to God that he would correct the word 
and write the ve above it in black ink. The fool may here laugh, 
the philosopher sneer, the infidel doubt and talk of chance. The 
ve was written above in another hand with black ink, somewhat 
blacker than mine; and the exercise was adjudged faultless. I 
did not investigate, I felt; I did not analyse and decompose my 
food, I fed on it.” 

Two other things he records, very curious little traits of charac- 
ter—-his violent and immoderate use of profane language, dis- 
covered by chance by the authorities, on the occasion of a small 
looking-glass which he carried in his pocket being broken by a 
chance but mischievous blow. The mere fact that he carried this 
about with him, and his anger on its destruction, are curiously 
significant of the future physiognomist. 

Again, he had a curious passion for large objects; great buildings, 
enormous excavations, deep waters, great forest-trees, but espe- 
cially for high towers—a passion which haunted him to the latest 
years of his life. He made several long journeys to Strasburg 
and Augsburg, once even to the gigantic sandstone tower of the 
Church at Landshut, one of the highest buildings in the world, 
falling as it does not far short of the great pyramid. From the 
ascent of such heights he derived an inexplicable delight, a curious 
interfusion of joy and terror which was rapture to him; though 
it apparently did not embrace or extend to the natural precipices 
of his native Alps; on these he nowhere dwells with pleasure. 

The class-room in which he was being taught at Zurich was 
once visited by a kind of religious inspector, accompanied on one 
occasion by a minister, who, just before leaving the room, asked 
benevolently which of the boys were going to become clergymen ? 
In the middle of the general silence young Lavater rose, stung 
by an indefinable desire, and accepted the call. Neither he nor 
his family had ever dreamed of the life for him ; he was intended 
for the profession of medicine, but this strange acceptance, though 
it drew down on him the prolonged ridicule of his fellows, made 
such a serious impression on his father, that he gravely consulted 
the chief ministers of Zurich about it, and they unanimously advised 
that it should be respected ; and from this time he unhesitatingly 
devoted himself to the ministry as a career. When he began to 
attend the University, he was, as he confesses, most strenuously 
idle, working by fits and starts, and seeming to gain from this 
desultory work the steps that his fellow-students won by laborious 
diligence. Still he was not loved, though of a wonderfully tender 
disposition; the sight of pain and poverty affected him inde- 
scribably ; he spent even the money given to him to meet his bills 
in indiscriminate almsgiving. 
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When he was fifteen his brother Conrad died; and Lavater had 
one of those horrible experiences to which a sensitive and imagi- 
native spirit is liable; he gave way to a terrible dejection; the 
shortness and triviality of life ate suddenly into his soul; he had 
that first taste of the waters of bitterness that a young death in 
a family circle always gives to its delicately-organized members ; 
but this was not all. Entering the room where the coffin was laid, 
he saw gliding before him an appearance of dull whiteness, a pale 
shapeless phantom, from before which he fled in hysterical terror 
into a room where his family were assembled; but in spite of 
questions—for it was obvious that he had received some dreadful 
shock—he could not discover to them the occurrence. For years 
after his solitary moments were embittered by this. He says 
that even when he was eighteen the most determined courage of 
which he could form an idea was to remain alone in a room fora 
quarter of an hour; and to read of a learned man that he loved 
solitude, was to enhance his respect and admiration for him to an 
almost indeterminate degree; it was not till late in life that he 
overcame this. 

This uneasy, unhappy childhood—the childhood of a man of 
genius—is of the kind that augurs ill for the serenity of later life. 
But there is usually a period, a kind of spiritual majority, when the 
soul, hitherto oppressed and restrained by its surroundings, by 
unappreciative companionship, steps suddenly into its intellectual 
heritage of freedom, friendship and life, that has been so long 
denied it. Later in life old tendencies, morbid fibres begin to 
work out to the surface again: life begins to embitter itself; the 
gloomy horror of childhood, dispelled for a little by activity and 
liberal interests begin to gather force again. However, Lavater 
experienced little of this reaction; his success was gradual and 
even ; it had none of the fitful depressions to which success is often 
liable ; he grew steadily into notice, and it is no exaggeration to 
say that if he was not for many years one of the most marked men 
in Europe, he was, at least, one of those about whom general and 
unflagging curiosity prevailed ; not only great litterateurs sought the 
personal acquaintance of one whose books they found so stimulating 
and suggestive; but the leaders of society, European nobles and 
princes who had leisure and inclination for literary and artistic 
pursuits, went out of their way to make his acquaintance ; and he 
was a man whose presence and conversation proved even more 
fascinating than his theories; people were never disappointed in 
him. He never had to go through the dismal experience of out- 
growing his reputation in his lifetime; it steadily increased to the 
day of his death. 

Fuseli, the artist, father of the Henry Fuseli whois better known 
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in the history of English art, was his first friend. It was an age of 
passionate men-friendships; men were sufficiently at leisure to 
form expectations of, to discuss and to investigate the impressions 
which those that they met made upon them. 

As Madame Mohl says, in those days the social relations were 
among the most important businesses of life—when being agreeable 
or disagreeable to others in mind and person was “‘ to be or not to 
be”; when all the shades of friendship, from deep Platonic affection 
to the slight impression one person made on another at first 
meeting, were the real pre-occupations of existence. 

Fuseli was a student at Zurich at the time; afterwards he lived 
the refined life of a court painter at Wirtemburg, and was well 
known as an author as well as a painter. He is the originator of 
the well-known dictum, that marriage was incompatible with the 
cultivation of the fine arts; and he had the reputation throughout 
of a man who did not do his talents justice, who wasted himself upon 
other people, giving lessons gratis to those who cared to consult 
him ; he lived long in great intimacy with Winckelmann. 

Such was the man who was Lavater’s first and chosen friend ; in 
concert with him he undertook the Quixotic task of exposing, by 
means of anonymous letters, the malversation of a certain bailiff 
of the council, Grebel by name. The authorship of these letters 
finally transpired; but Lavater and Fuseli were able to make 
good their case ; and the consequent disgrace of Grebel and their 
own notoriety may be said to have been the first event which 
brought them before the public. 

He was now ordained, and began his ministerial work at Zurich, 
which he continued to the day of his death; but almost imme- 
diately after his ordination, he set off on a tour through Germany, 
his object being not, as it would be at the present time, change 
and repose and the sight of new hills and streams, but to encourage 
and stimulate his mind by the sight and conversation of great 
men. 

How he effected his introductions is not recorded; but he seems 
to have seen most of the men (and there were many at that time) 
best worth seeing in Germany; and, what is more important, to 
have contracted a considerable friendship with many of them. 
He came across Basedow, the educational reformer, who pre- 
sents a very curious figure in those times. A rough rebellious 
boy who ran away from school, and after being footman in a private 
family became Professor at Sorde; he was a coarse disciple of 
Rousseau’s with educational theories which, if not practical, were 
at least well-defined. He lived a life of rough and energetic 
protestation ; but he would in no place and at no time have been 
tolerated, except in Germany in the eighteenth century. Then 
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there was an efflux of new ideas, and the manner of presenting 
them was not much regarded. 

But Lavater’s connection with Basedow is principally interest- 
ing because it was, if not through him, at least in his company, 
that he became acquainted with Goethe. The three travelled 
together: Lavater, being a gentleman and a man of the world, 
conducted himself like an. ordinary clever man; Basedow was 
engaged in defying public opinion with laborious brutality ; and 
the ‘glorious youth” was in the heyday of his affectations. 
‘‘ Basedow and IJ,” says Goethe, speaking of this jaunt, ‘‘ seemed to 
be ambitious of nroving who could behave the most outrageously.” 
The trio were staying in a home where a ball was going on ; Goethe 
was in the liveliest spirits, dancing and flirting atrociously. 
Basedow was labouring under a fit of inspiration, and was lying 
in his bedroom, fully dressed, on his bed, smoking, with the windows 
tightly closed ; a scribe was seated at a table to whom he dictated ; 
every now and then the pipe fell from his mouth and he slept, 
while the patient scribe waited till Basedow woke with a grunt, 
Where was 1?” and instantly continued. 

Goethe, in full toilet, every now and then dashed into the room, 
and began to discuss some educational problem, the arguments 
for which had occurred to him below; and next moment would 
plunge down to the ball-room again, while Basedow impertur- 
bably began to dictate again. All this time Lavater was conduct- 
ing himself with propriety, and, surrounded by a circle of admiring 
ladies, he was holding forth, neither arguing nor flirting. 

The next day they were dining in an imn-parlour; Goethe 
laughingly says that he sate between them, “ Prophete rechts, 
Prophete links,” eating chicken while Lavater was explaining the 
Revelation to a country parson, and Basedow exposing the inutility 
of baptism to a dancing-master. 

Gellert, the German Cowper, a languid and hypochondriacal 
student, he met at Leipzic, and was much struck by his melan- 
choly intelligent face. Gellert was the author of some fables 
which were very popular in their day; he is the man of whom 
the following delightful story is recorded. A Saxon farmer drove 
up to his door with a cart of firewood one day, and inquired 
whether the author of the fables lived there. On being answered 
in the affirmative, he unloaded his cart, saying that he intended 
it as a present, the best he could give, for the man who had 
given him so much pleasure. 

Here also he met Zollikoffer, whose sermons were once as 
popular in Germany as Tillotson’s in England; he was a sympa- 
thetic divine, but played Lavater a questionable trick later on. 
Lavater a few years afterwards was surprised by the present of a 
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little volume from Zollikoffer, entitled The Journal of a Self-Observer: 
On opening the book he was much surprised to find that it was 
a copy of his own journal, to which Zollikoffer had had access, 
published without his knowledge, because Zollikoffer had believed 
that he would never give his consent to such a step. He seems, 
however, not to have been offended by this. 

At Quedlinburg he met Klopstock, then in the meridian of his 
fame. Klopstock, like Goethe, was an instance of a man of 
letters made into a statesman ; he was Geheimrath of the Margrave 
of Baden, having previously arrived at fame by an epic poem 
entitled The Messiah, which now enjoys great obscurity ; but which 
was popular, it is said, not so much from its treatment as from 
the fact that it lent itself to give a literary tinge to sermons. 
Euler, too, the great mathematician, he met at Berlin. 

Lavater was even then laying the foundations of his famous 
treatise ; he notes with extreme particularity in his journals the 
personal appearance of these men, and compares it with their 
mental characteristics. He also saw and corresponded with the 
Abbé Jerusalem, a literary courtier of the court of Brunswick. 

On reaching home he set to work with renewed energy; he pub- 
lished the Swiss Songs, a book which ran through many editions, 
and also a volume called Prospects and Eternity, where he preaches 
the doctrine of Universalism ; this work involved him in several 
trying controversies. He married at Zurich, and in 1775 appeared 
the work by which he is generally known Physiognomical Frag- 
ments, 

This book brought him into close contact with a very interesting 
figure, the great Zimmermann, the physician who attended Frede- 
ric the Great in his last illness, and defended him against 
Mirabeau. Zimmermann is also known by his Essay on Solitude. 
His life is one of the most tragic of the time. His mind was one 
of those which preyed upon itself; and his constant bereavements 
and family troubles, combined with a haunting fear of political 
assassination at the hands of the Illuminati, a kind of secret 
Masonic order, whose principles he had involuntarily attacked in 
his writings, drove him at last out of his mind: ‘‘ Your penetra- 
tion,” he wrote to Lavater, on the publication of the Physiognomy 
appears to me more than human. Your judgments are divinely 
true; no book ever made on me a more profound impression ; I. 
certainly consider it as one of the greatest works of genius and 
morality that has ever appeared.” 

In 1777 the Emperor Joseph II. met Lavater at Waldshut. 
Lavater’s account of the conversation he held with him is very 
entertaining. He appears to have received him very graciously. 

“Ah,” he said, ‘‘ you are a dangerous man. I do not know 
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whether anyone ought to suffer himself to be seen by you; you 
look into the hearts of men. We must be very cautious when we 
come into your company.” 

Lavater appears to have reassured him; and the Emperor seems 
to have been very much charmed and delighted by the simple 
enthusiasm of the man. He left him after impressing on him 
very strongly the necessity of reducing his theory to an exact and 
scientific method. 

He was, throughout his life, as may easily be imagined, brought 
much into contact with spiritualists and quacks of all kinds. He 
was especially involved in a great controversy with respect to 
faith-healing and stroking-cures; but though identified with such 
practitioners, he was evidently by no means a credulous man, and 
though the subject appears to have interested him deeply, he was 
too fully aware of the value and necessity of positive evidence to 
have been seriously influenced by these questions. 

From this time onward his life is a perpetual record of inter- 
views with great notabilities, social and intellectual, who came to 
visit him; Grand Dukes and princes, poets and philosophers, came 
week after week to the pastor’s little house at Zurich, or to the 
garden house which he had built for repose outside the town. It is 
a great testimony to Lavater’s sanity that he never seems to have 
been in the least spoilt by this adoration. He met his visitors and 
discussed, in his ardent, simple-minded way, the subject which he 
had made his study; but he never seems to have acquired the 
least personal vanity. He lived for his theory; and whoever was 
genuinely interested in this theory, was welcome to come and 
discuss it with him. 

. But this busy active life was not to remain uninterrupted. 
Switzerland was hopelessly involved in the Franco-Austrian War. 
Zurich was twice taken by the French. Lavater himself, from his 
exalted correspondents, was looked upon politically as a very 
suspicious person, and his letters overhauled, examined, and inter- 
cepted ; he suffered on one occasion several days’ imprisonment 
on account of a letter to the Empress of Russia. On the second 
occasion on which the French entered Zurich, Lavater received 
the wound which afterwards occasioned his death. 

.The town was full of small parties of soldiers rambling about, 
excited, over-tired, and in some cases intoxicated. Two of these 
came to a quiet little house in the square in which Lavater lived, 
and began to beat on the door with the butt-ends of their muskets, 
calling for wine and saying that it was a public-house. Lavater 
hearing the noise, looked out of his own window, which was ad- 
jacent, begged them to be quiet, and brought them out wine and 
bread with his own hands, and even offered them money. The 
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soldiers were struck with this generous fearlessness—for Lavater 
talked to them simply and quietly, without a trace of anxiety on 
his face—and went away pacified. Just as he was re-entering the 
house, a little French soldier came up and said that he had been 
taken prisoner by the Russians, and his shirt had been taken 
away; he then demanded one from Lavater. Lavater drew out 
the money which had been refused by the other soldiers, but the 
man threw it contemptuously on the ground, demanding a whole 
dollar, and finally drew his sabre. Lavater called on the friendly 
soldiers, who were still in the square, to assist him; but, to his 
surprise they insisted that he should satisfy their comrade, and 
held their bayonets to his breast. Lavater put them angrily aside, 
and at that moment one of the party fired at him, and the ball 
struck him on the right side, passing out again. 

From this wound he never recovered. It appeared to heal; he 
resumed his duty and his writing ; but he was attacked, after a few 
months, with excruciating pains, and nothing gave him any relief. 
The groans and cries forced from him by his agony were heart- 
rending ; and yet he never ceased to pray that the man who had 
wounded him, who, he continued to maintain, had acted inad- 
vertently, might never be called upon to endure such pain as he 
had inflicted on him. In spite of several changes of climate, he 
grew steadily worse, and at last died quietly on the 2nd of J anuary 
1801, about eight months after receiving his wound. 

It is hard for us either to explain or appreciate the extra- 
ordinary impression that the pale ascetic-looking priest, with his 
long nose, sharp-cut face and spiritual eyes created. There is to us 
an indefinable flavour of the petit maitre, something ‘‘delicate- 
handed, dilettante,’ about the fashionable fantastic doctrines 
with which he captivated his hearers. His admirers addressed 
him in a style of indecent adulation. The letters from the 
Countess Branconi, perhaps the most enthusiastic of his followers, 
are at once nauseous and ridiculous ; but we must translate, we 
must make allowances for the bias of the time. The world, more 
particularly the German world, was run mad; it was having its 
renaissance—a grotesque renaissance it is true—and it was 
celebrating it, as only Germans can celebrate an epoch, in a manner 
that to us appears a curious mixture of heavy extravagance and coarse 
enthusiasm. France is graceful in her artistic frenzies; Italy 
is passionate ; their wildest antics have a startling delicacy about 
them ; but there is a horseplay, a corpulence about Teutonic raptures 
that is singularly uninviting. Goethe escaped this partly by 
native grace, partly by the intense depth and passion of his nature ; 
but he only just escaped it, and few of his contemporaries were so 
fortunate. 
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Lavater’s style is lamentable; the clumsy rapturousness of his 


nationality is peculiarly repellent; and if it were not for the 


universal interest of his main ideas he would be as impossible as 
most of his contemporaries. After all, the whole results of the 
German movement are hardly intrinsically interesting ; they are 
interesting as testifying to a gigantic burst of ideas and for the 
ardent welcome that was accorded them; but even such a life 
as Goethe's, impressive though it is, does not command our full 
sympathy, nor call out that regretful longing, that passionate 
wonder that the revivals of artistic nations evoke. 

It would be impossible, even if it were desirable, to give a digest of 
the fantastic rules, the heavy rhapsodies dignified by the name of his 
system of Physiognomy. The curious may find it for themselves 
in his own pages ; certainly these pages are amusing if they are not 
instructive. The first thing that, perhaps, strikes the reader, is the 
wonderful inadequacy of the illustrations to represent, even in the 
faintest degree, the characteristics they are supposed to depict : 
such faces as the stout gentleman in the nightcap, who has felt 


the: sting of unrequited love; or the very innocent-looking indi- 


vidual of whom it is asserted that “nature forms no such 
countenance, or, at least, no such mouth; thus does brutal 
insensibility deform God’s own image; enormous depravity has 
destroyed all the resemblance. Can any wise or virtuous man look 
or walk thus?” 

If such comments as these cause any emotion whatever, it is the 
emotion of contemptuous laughter ; and Le Brun’s illustrations of 
violent emotions, which Lavater subjoined to his work, are hardly 
less ridiculous. It would be merely tedious, as I have said, to 
attempt here to give an exhaustive account of Lavater’s system ; it 
was always, as even he allowed, in a very empirical state. He was, 
of course, a man of rapid intuitions, possessed to a large degree of 
the power of artistic interpretation. 

We all know how common it is for others to discover underlying 
likenesses in faces in which we ourselves can see no sort of resem- 
blance; it is generally the case that this similiarity is perceived 
from some coincidence of expression and not of feature ; the two are 
seen under the influence of some identical or similar emotion, which 
confirms or accentuates some common trick of gesture, some curve 
of brow or mouth, some raising of the eyes, some delicate gesture 
which would never have been detected but for the emotion that 
transfigures it. 

And yet it is certain that the clearer truth of vision lies rather 
with him that sees the likeness than with him that denies it. Thus 
we must hesitate to declare Lavater wholly wrong, if the human 
face does not betray its secrets so readily to us who have not the 
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same sympathetic power; just as a sailor will .see ‘currents and 
shoals from a cliff top with professional certainty, where uninstructed 
eyes only behold a uniform expanse of grey and ruffled sea. 

But it is allowable to say that Lavater made one fundamental 
mistake—a mistake that he could hardly, living when he did, have 
avoided making. The individual was in his glory then. We, 
owing to Darwinism and science generally, knowing that mankind’s: 
title to be called the crown of creation rests upon a somewhat 
imaginative basis, have grown to take into account the solidarity 
of the human race; have learnt to merge the individual in the 
society, the society in the species. 

Lavater considered each man as a separate unit, with the power 
of guiding his own destinies and shaping his own ends. We, on 
the contrary, the more we know of heredity and transmission, 
become aware that even the possible limits of free-will are lessen-. 
ing day by day. Lavater makes each face the interpreter of the 
life and soul history of him that bears it; whereas the soul history 
of the individual is, perhaps, merged in a hundred other strains; 
that his grandfather was crossed in love may give him a melancholy 
that all his own contentment may never be able to eradicate ; 
whereas a man of impassive mien, whose muscles do not easily 
translate emotion into facial play, may have been the conscious 
centre of a tragedy, and yet never betray it in his face at all. 
That is why the faces of children are such unutterably strange 
things. To see a passion, or a yearning, perhaps a century old, 
written legibly in the face of a boy who has never passed an 
anxious moment in his life, and “old far-off unhappy things” in 
the eyes of a child who is perhaps both unintelligent and un- 
emotional, is one of most obvious symbols of the intricacies that 
lie all about us. 

Or, again, perhaps the greatest pleasure that we derive from por- 
traits is that our preformed impressions are often so delightfully 
contradicted ; the involuntary surprise called out so often by an 
inspired portrait is the most keen of all pleasurable sensations, 
and yet, were Lavater reliable, a portrait, had we read the life of a 
man intelligently, would hardly ever be a surprise. To take a 
few well-known instances: what kind of portraits, working from their 
writings, would Lavater have constructed of Aristotle or St. Paul ? 
Would he have read the Ethics and then depicted a bald and natty 
petit maitre, with rings on his fingers, and scent on his handker- 
chief? Would he have laid the Epistle to the Romans down, and 
then deliberately sketched a mean small face, with dim, inflamed 
eyes? We think not. 

But to take instances at that distance is perhaps hardly just. 
In modern times they multiply themselves; but if I may take two 
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of the great names of the Stuart period, of whom authentic and 
admirable portraits do exist, the inference will be the same. 

Who has ever seen the Vandyck of Laud, and not been struck 
with the amazing difference that the portrait bears to the accepted 
characteristics of the name. Hard, ascetic, ungenial, despotic, are 
the epithets that rise to the lips the closer you look into Laud’s 
motives and actions; and Vandyck shows you a plump and ruddy 
face, a little weary perhaps, but smiling and content enough. 
Again, little Lord Falkland, with his poor common-place face and 
harsh voice, as Clarendon describes him, and as his portrait 
confirms it—where could we have a better refutation of Lavater’s 
theory ? 

Now Lavater always insists very much on first impressions. He 
says he was rarely deceived; that his good impressions were never 
contradicted, and though a bad impression was sometimes con- 
ciliated or flattered away by the attentions of the bearer of it, yet 
his judgment had rarely to be reversed in the end; and we may 
remember that Cowper and Southey said the same thing. 

Now this, again, may be a happy faculty possessed by professors of 
the Physiognomical Art, but it is certainly not acommon experience. 
A large class of sensitive and imaginative people are the prey of a 
strong, though perhaps unconscious, affectation when among 
strangers, and thus a student of first impressions must be able to 
pierce through this unnatural veil, to allow for this troublesome 
factor; for affectation will spoil almost any face. And perfectly 
simple-minded and ingenuous people are the prey of that un- 
fortunate malady of self-consciousness and its result—affectation, 
of which Locke says that it is of all qualities the most infelicitous, 
for its only aim is the desire to please, and it never succeeds but in 
disgusting. 

Lavater was always requesting his friends to give him imaginary 
portraits of Our Saviour, but he never succeeded in getting a satis- 
factory one. It is strange that that face, of which we have no 
authentic record—are never even told that it was noble—should 
have been for so long the object of the most hopeless idealising that 
has ever occupied itself upon one single object. From the cold and 
melancholy abstractions of Perugino, from the smooth sentimen- 
tality of Correggio, down to chilly weakness of Ary Scheffer, there 
is never one that has captivated the feeling with an intense or 
devoted recognition. It curiously exemplifies the power of the 
human mind to realise the saintly ideal and its inability to love it. 
That art, of all things the most rapturous and sensuous, should 
thus strain after the representation of the aloofness from things 
worldly and pleasurable, is in itself a strange contradiction ; |it 
accounts for the curious repugnance that all previous attempts 
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create; a sensation of revolt rises in the emotions. To make of 
this chilly ideal the Master, to whom we are called to give a 
reasonable and emotional submission; the inadequacy of the 
character that such a face represents to gather into itself, or | 
sympathise with, the innumerable strains and gradations of human 
life and passion ; all these are fatal obstacles. 

The head of Socrates again was one of the awkward facts that 
Lavater had to adapt to his theory; he did so by alleging that 
Socrates had always himself confessed that his passions and 
tendencies were of the most brutal and coarse type. This, says 
Lavater, will sufficiently account for the debased and brutish 
character of the face; in fact, it is almost the exact counterpart of 
the face of which he writes :—‘‘ A countenance by vice rendered 
abhorrent to nature, sunken almost below brutality ; every spark of 
sensibility, humanity, nature, is extinguished ; distortion, deformity ; 
thus does man pervert the divine image!” And yet, if Lavater 
were right, the self-control which dominated his inclinations, and 
kept them so effectually down that they never emerged, should at 
least be visible—should at least give some unmistakable sign of its 
presence ; and it does not. 

Finally, then, we must conclude that though there is much that is 
reasonable and suggestive in Lavater’s theory, yet that it is only 
applicable to the broader and coarser types of humanity, and that 
instead of physiognomy being a science that is increasing its 
possibilities, it is in fact one that is losing its possibilities every 
day. The wider and more complicated the influences are that are 
brought to bear upon the character of humanity, the longer this 
process is at work, the more unsatisfactory and impracticable does 
the systematisation of such an idea become ; and its only interest is 
when it is capable of application to the more complex and elaborate 
products of life and character. No one wishes to classify or dis- 
entangle the elements that form the uninteresting, the common- 
place physiognomies that surround us; and the more varied and 
diverse that the field of life becomes, the greater becomes the 
inherent impossibility of such unravelling. 

And after all, it is man’s capacity, or rather his fate, to mask his 
impulses. People are less and less swayed by single dominant 
emotions, and it is the inscrutable veil drawn by nature over 
characters that is one of the greatest charms of life. Man’s 
impenetrability is one of the qualities that make life tolerable. 


ArtHuR BENSON. 
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A Few years ago there was a great orgy at the palatial residence of 
a wealthy native gentleman near Calcutta. The presiding genius 
of this orgy was a beautiful Hindoo widow, who had thrown off the 
trammels of caste and virtue. Although debarred from marriage 
or re-marriage in her own person, her mind still dwelt upon the 
forms and ceremonies of wedlock. So she determined to celebrate 
a Hindoo wedding between two of her favourite cats. It would 
be beyond our power to describe the pomps and festivities of such 
aceremony. The rejoicings may last for many days, according to 
the wealth and will of the managers. At the wedding of the cats 
there was no cessation of feasting and merry-making, or of music 
and dancing, whilst the flowing bowl circulated without restraint. 
When the bill eventually came to be paid, one of the items charged 
was for several dozen bottles of Eau-de-Cologne. This liquid 
had not been used merely asa perfume. It had been drunk by 
some of the ladies of the party, who pacified their consciences by 
the belief that Eau-de-Cologne is not a spirituous liquor. 

The Government of India has come to a different conclusion. 
It had for some time had reason to suspect that the excise laws 
were being evaded in some mysterious manner. For the credit of 
the ladies of India, it must be admitted that they did not invent 
or originate the custom of substituting Eau-de-Cologne and other 
perfumed spirits for genuine and undisguised wines and liqueurs. 
This custom had been heard of on both sides of the Atlantic, and 
in nations which boast of their civilization and refinement. The 
ladies of India had probably accepted it as part of the Western 
civilization which, whether for good or for evil, they are constantly 
encouraged to acquire. It only remained for the Chancellor of the 
Indian Exchequer to lay his heavy hand on it. At the meeting of 
the Indian Legislative Council, held in Calcutta on the 7th 
January 1887, Sir Auckland Colvin made the following speech, 
in introducing a short Bill to amend the local Customs Tariff Act. 


When the tariff was amended in 1882, perfumery, with many other articles, was 
struck out of the list of articles subject to duty, perfumed spirit being alone left 
iable to duty, when imported in bottles or vessels containing more than four ounces. 
The immediate effect of this provision was an enormous increase in the importation of 
perfumed spirit, mostly called Eau-de-Cologne, in bottles of four ounces and less. In 
1884-85, some 37,000 gallons were thus imported. A very large proportion of these 
mports, probably the great mass of them, consists of strong raw spirit, very slightly 
perfumed, and it has been ascertained beyond a doubt that this stuff is commonly drunk 
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by certain classes, who, being ashamed to buy liquor in its common form, save appear- 
ances by buying and drinking this liquor under the disguise of perfumery, it being sold 
-to them by dealers who pay no liquor licenses, and so unfairly compete with licensed 
liquor vendors. This practice obtains largely in the Bombay Presidency, and though 
not so common, is by no means unknown in other parts of India. It is very desirable 
to arrest the progress of this pernicious practice, and we have decided to charge all 
perfumed spirit, irrespective of the capacity of the vessel containing it, with a duty of 
six rupees the gallon. We propose to levy this rate, irrespective of the strength of the 
spirit, because the process of testing for strength, when the spirit is really intended as 
a perfume, and is imported under the labels of well-known makers, would not be prac- 
ticable. When bottles of such perfume are opened before sale, they lose their value. 
This rate of duty may be considered high, but there is a very strong temptation to 
secret drinking, among the respectable classes, of unwholesome spirit thus disguised, 
to the detriment of the regular and open liquor trade; and a high duty is required to 
counteract it, and prevent the loss to the Revenue which is now found to occur. 

It may be considered rather ungallant of Sir A. Colvin to lay 
the blame on the ladies of India: But, doubtless, this was very 
far from his intention. The ladies of India are equally pious and 
conservative in their domestic habits, and it may be confidently 
assumed that if man had not been the tempter, it would have 
been a long time before any respectable Hindoo female would have 
dreamt of risking her caste or character by tasting the forbidden 
liquor. When the use of European wines and spirits was gradually 
introduced into native families by the young men of respectable 
position, it unhappily followed that some of the women learnt to 
imitate the vices of their brothers and husbands. The beginning 
of evil was small, but the mischief grew readily, and man was the 
serpent who tempted woman to sin. 

Whilst the Government of India, and all those who have been 
officially connected with India, have been aware of the increasing 
tendency of the native population to drink, and have done their 
best to discourage it, there are certain worthy people in England 
who have taken on themselves to deplore the moral and physical 
degradation of the Indian nation, and to give it credit in former 
times for an amount of sobriety and temperance to which it was 
not fully entitled. At a meeting recently held in London to 
consider the subject of the drink traffic, and the demoralization 
of native races, the Bishop of London was in the chair, and he was 
supported by Archdeacon Farrar and several other eminent and 
virtuous men. Dr. Temple declared that 


whilst we professed to be bearing blessings over the world at large, we were everywhere 
accompanied by a curse, which was terrible enough to counteract the blessings, so 
that there were parts of the world, whence our countrymen, when they returned, 
declared that it was better to carry Mahomedanism than Christianity, because Maho- 
medanism is temperate and Christianity is not. 


Archdeacon Farrar asserted that 
in India and Burmah our fellow-subjects belonged to three great religions, they were 
mainly Buddhists, or Brahmins, or Mahomedans. In every one of these three religions, 
drink was entirely discouraged. We found India sober, and we had made it drunken. 
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It is an unfortunate fact that in almost every heathen country 
into which Christianity has been introduced by English mission- 
aries, the blessing has not been unattended with evil. It has been 
found almost impossible to sow the wheat without the tares. 
Where the people were {previously almost ignorant of the use and 
abuse of strong drink, the Christian converts have been among the 
first to fall victims to intemperate habits. The Red Indian tribes in 
North America and the dusky indigenous races of Africa have fared 
alike ; and it is on record that amongst the more civilized people of 
Hindostan, the early missionaries, of the times of Carey and 
Marshman, had to deplore the falling away of some of their first 
proselytes, who, having abandoned the restrictions of Caste, believed 
that they had acquired a liberty as to meats and drinks which they 
saw their new spiritual teachers enjoy with impunity. 

Whatever may have been the circumstances under which 
intemperance has increased amongst the people of India, there can 
be little doubt that the English Government has always made 
strenuous efforts to repress it. As one of the latest illustrations of 
this position it may be mentioned that the Government of Bengal. 
in 1882-83 appointed a commission of European and native 
gentlemen with Mr. Edgar of the Civil Service as its President, to 
inquire into the operation of the Excise laws in that province. 
The Commission made an exhaustive inquiry and examined 
witnesses of all classes, whose evidence fills a folio volume. They 
submitted in 1884 a lengthy report on all the subjects which had 
come under their inquiry, and they presented a series of proposals 
which are calculated to check the increase of intemperate habits so 
far as is consistent with the prevention of smuggling and surrepti- 
tious practices, and with the taxation of the spirits consumed by 
those who are determined to drink. The information given in this 
report furnishes a complete picture of the state of affairs in the 
province of Bengal with its sixty-six million inhabitants. Less. 
detailed information is at present available regarding the other 
provinces of India. It will, however, be shown as regards Bengal 
that whilst there has been an increase in drunkenness, the numerical 
increase is rather comparative than positive. The number of the 
persons who are in any way addicted to the use of spirituous liquor 
forms but a fraction of the whole population. There is, happily, no 
sufficient reason for admitting the truth of Archdeacon Farrar’s 
sweeping assertion that ‘‘ we had found India sober and that we 
had made it drunken.” 

The advocates of the cause of aateniiates do not act with worldly 
wisdom when they allow themselves to be carried away into 
exaggerations by the excess of their zeal. If the people of India 
were already altogether plunged in drunkenness and debauchery it 
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would be avery hopeless task to redeem them. The Bishop of 
London, in a fit of despair, seems inclined to recommend that the 
Mahomedans should be permitted to resume their rule in India, 
because they are bound by their religious creed to abstain from 
spirituous drink. It will be well for him to learn that there is. 
abundant evidence to show that many eminent Mahomedans in 
India have disregarded the precepts of the Prophet which forbid 
them to drink wine. Both in Turkey and Persia it has long been 
a current item of faith that as champagne was unknown in the 
time of the Prophet, and as it is not expressly mentioned in the 
Koran, it is not a malum prohibitum. The Bishop will, on more 
mature consideration, find that it is safer to trust to the honour and 
wisdom of Christian English rule than to Mahomedan or Hindoo or: 
any other heathen authorities. Archdeacon Farrar would have it. 
to be understood that it is due to the action of the English 
Government and our nation at large that India has been changed 
from sobriety to drunkenness. He says that in the Buddhist, 
Brahmin and Mahomedan religions drink is entirely discouraged. 
This is quite as true as the fact that murder is prohibited in the 
Decalogue, but it is equally true that the Buddhists of the present. 
day no longer faithfully observe the doctrines which Gautama 
preached. The customs of the Mahomedans have been already 
noticed. As to the tenets of the Brahminical writings, there is the 
independent evidence of eminent native authorities on Sanskrit 
literature to show that the use of spirituous liquors was common 
among the Hindoos in the earliest Vedic times. On the other 
hand, the statute book of India decisively proves that from the 
establishment of British Rule in India the taxation of spirituous 
liquors and drugs was rigorously enforced, and that a series of 
Excise laws were passed from time to time to enable the officers of 
Government to suppress drunkenness and smuggling. There are 
certain persons who would have it believed that the British 
Government merely taxed the drink of the people of India for the 
sake of the revenue. It surely cannot be seriously urged by them 
that the taxation of exciseable articles tends to reduce their price 
or to encourage their consumption ? Would they venture to make 
a similar assertion as regards the taxation of wheat or meat, or any 
other articles of human food, which may also be consumed in 
unwholesome excess ? 

From the evidence collected by Mr. Edgar’s Commission, it may 
be briefly shown how the native dynasties and the English 
Government have respectively dealt with the bibulous propensities. 
of their Indian subjects. There are many references in Buddhist 
works to the use of spirit, although it was stringently prohibited 
by Gautama. There is mention of a spirit shop in the Buddhist 
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drama, Naga)Kinda. But it is unnecesgary to refer at greater 
length to the Buddhist religion, which long ago ceased to exert any 
active influence in British India. The well-known archeologist 
and Sanskrit scholar, Dr. Rajendrolal Mitter, contributed a paper 
to the Asiatic Society’s Journal in 1878, in which he stood forward 
as a witness to show that intoxicating drinks were used in India at 
all times and by all classes. Although the use of spirits had been 
condemned by the moralists and law-givers, the ancient texts 
prove that rice-spirit was sold and drunk in sacrifices in the 
earliest Vedic times. The leading characters of the Mahabharat 
were addicted to strong drink. The Ramayana frequently notices 
spirit-drinking, with evident approbation. In the time of Kalidasa 
drinking seems to have been very common, not only among men, 
but even among women of high rank. The Puranas abound in 
descriptions of spirits and of drinking, and the Tantras afford the 
most indubitable proofs of a strong attachment on the part of a 
large section of the Hindoos to over-indulgence in spirituous 
drinks. Dr. Rajendrolal Mitter is of opinion that the Hindoo 
Rulers of India did not derive a revenue from the taxation of 
spirituous liquors. But other authorities of great weight hold the 
contrary, and, as all articles sold in shops were subject to taxation, 
any special exemption in favour of spirituous liquors would, 
probably, have been expressly recorded. . 

Under the Moghul Emperors there was certainly a tax on 
spirituous liquors. It is noted in the Ayeen Akbary that the 
Emperor Akbar remitted the taxes on salt and on spirituous liquors ; 
but both these taxes were re-imposed, either by Akbar himself or 
by one of his successors. When the province of Bengal came 
under the British Government, a tax on spirituous liquors was one 
of the Revenue assets made over to them by the Mahomedan 
rulers. From contemporary evidence recorded by Lieutenant 
Hamilton in 1785, it appears that the price of spirits was then 
lower than it has ever been since. The intemperate native, who is 
discontented with British rule, may therefore look back to the 
golden days of the Mahomedan dynasty, when for one halfpenny 
he could buy a quart bottle of strong distilled spirits, with which, 
Lieutenant Hamilton remarks, any man might get completely 
drunk. 

In 1790 the Government of Lord Cornwallis determined to 
introduce a stringent Excise law. The manufacture and sale of 
spirituous liquors was prohibited, except under official license. 
In the preamble to the Regulation, it is stated that one of the 
reasons for enacting the law had been the immoderate use of 
spirituous liquors and drugs, which had become prevalent among 
the lower orders of the people owing to the very low price at which 
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they were made and sold before 1790. An attempt was made to 
classify the native stills and shops,in towns and in the country, 
and to tax them according to their capacity, and opportunities for 
trade. In 1800 the Excise officers were directed to reduce, as much 
as possible, the number of licenses for stills, and to fix on each 
still the highest tax which could be levied without operating as a 
total prohibition or encouraging smuggling. 

In 1801, when Lord Wellesley was Governor-General, he instituted 
an inquiry as to the operation of the new Excise laws. Questions 
were addressed to the leading provincial authorities to ascertain if 
the vice of drunkenness had become more prevalent since liquor 
was taxed. The answers were, as usual, conflicting. One district 
officer reported that the lower classes, even in those days, were 
getting more licentious in their manners and less scrupulous on 
the score of religion. The authorities at Morshedabad, where the 
Court of the Mahomedan ex-rulers still resided, reported that they 
had ocular demonstration that the vice of intemperance had not 
decreased ; but they added that the bulk of the labouring poor 
never touched liquor. The magistrates of Calcutta and the adjacent 
districts considered that drunkenness had been reduced in conse- 
quence of the taxation of spirituous liquor, and they recommended 
that taxation should be increased, and that more severe penalties 
should be inflicted on drunkards. It is satisfactory to find that 
amidst the din of war, and the triumphs of conquest, the great 
pro-consul, Lord Wellesley, could find time for measures calculated 
to check intemperance and to tax the vices of the people of India. 

It would be unprofitable to enter into complicated details of 
Excise administration in India. Few people in England know 
anything of the Excise system of their own country. In India 
there have been two great rival methods of taxation—(1) by taxing 
each still according to the system in force under the native 
dynasties; (2) by establishing official distilleries, in which all 
spirituous liquor must be distilled, and taxed when taken out for 
consumption. In theory the official distillery system appears to be 
the best, for, if it could be strictly carried out, every drop of liquor 
distilled would pay its tax. But owing to the fallibility of human 
nature this system did not always succeed. It will be readily 
understood that the native distillers themselves are not men of 
high social position or morality. The native officials appointed by 
Government to have charge of the distilleries, and enforce the 
payment of the duty, were by no means the élite of the class from 
which the public service is recruited. The infringement of the 
Excise laws had to be checked by police surveillance. To the 
police this duty was irksome and unwelcome, except so far as it 
opened to them a source of profit in allowing offenders to purchase 
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immunity. 80 that it came to pass after a time that the official 
distillery system had engendered an organized system of smuggling, 
‘by which the revenue was grossly defrauded. It was well known 
that the general wealth and property of the people were steadily 
increasing, but there was no proportionate increase from the Excise 
revenue. The smuggler had got possession of the field, and the 
people who chose to spend their increasing means in sensual 
gratification had no difficulty in obtaining a supply of liquor which 
‘no exciseman had ever seen. 

It was, therefore, determined to revert to the simple native 
‘system of taxing each still according to its capacity and its oppor- 
tunities for trade. It must be borne in mind that when the official 
distillery system was introduced, nearly all the native distilleries 
outside the walls of the official distillery had been suppressed. 
When a reform of the system was attempted, it was not considered 
advisable at once to close all the official distilleries, and thus it 
came to pass that the native stills, which were licensed to work 
outside the official distilleries, were called out-stills. As a fact, the 
system of the Excise administration now in vogue is a combination 
of the official distillery and the out-still. Where it is found possible 
to exercise an effective supervision over an official distillery, and 
the retail shops which it supplies, the official distillery is main- 
tained. On the other hand, out-still licenses are given for those 
places where the licensed distiller himself becomes a detective 
officer to protect himself against the competition of unlicensed 
rivals or actual smugglers. 

It is time to revert to the information derivable from the Report 
of Mr. Edgar’s Excise Commission. In the resolution under which 
this Commission was appointed, the Lieutenant-Governor, Sir 
Ashley Eden, expressed his opinion that in some districts the 
increase of drinking had been larger than the increase of revenue 
would indicate. He admitted that there had been a serious 
increase of drinking among the people. That increase was not 
confined to the area under the out-still system. It was impossible 
for the Government to allow this increase in drinking to continue 
without making every effort to ascertain the causes, and, if pos- 
sible, to remove them. No considerations of revenue could be 
allowed to outweigh the paramount duty of Government to prevent 
the spread of intemperance so far as it might be possible to do so. 
The Commission was, therefore, appointed, consisting of Mr. Edgar 
of the Civil Service, two native Bengali gentlemen, and one officer 
of the uncovenanted Executive Service. A more competent and 
impartial commission could hardly have been selected. Almost 
carte blanche was given to them. They were invited to examine 
and report upon the whole question of the excise on country spirits, 
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and to make any suggestions that might occur to them for its 
administration in all its branches. They were to visit every 
district, and to record the evidence of any witnesses who might 
wish to be examined upon the subject of their inquiry. 

The Report of the Commission is contained in 114 paragraphs, 
which fill 125 pages folio in print. The evidence, and statistical 
tables, and various papers submitted to, or called for by, the Com- 
mission, fill about 700 pages folio. It does great credit to the 
industry of the Commission. It is another specimen of those 
voluminous Indian reports to which, we believe, Lord Lytton 
assigned the motto, Adscribar numero reddarque tenebris. There 
are few who will read it, and fewer who will understand it. 
Nevertheless, there are a few paragraphs which are not wanting 
in a sense of humour. For instance, the Commission were intended 
to take the evidence and information of volunteer witnesses. They 
acknowledge their obligation to some of the witnesses, but they 
proceed to remark as follows :— 

At the same time we are bound to observe that the course of proceeding adopted led 
to the examination of many persons who had no practical knowledge of the working 
or results of the Excise system, or who had made hasty and superficial inquiries, merely 
with a view to giving evidence. Many of the written statements which have been 
received show a complete ignorance on all the points at issue. Even in the evidence 
of witnesses with some knowledge of the subject, there are many instances of hasty 
generalizations, and of mistakes due to ignorance of the methods actually in use. 

There is one little gem of an anecdote, illustrative of the Hindoo 
propensity for liquor, which the Commission have disinterred, and 
which should not be forgotten. It runs thus :— 

About 500 years ago there was a celebrated Pundit of Nudya, who was particularly 
fond of country spirits, and used to take about a quartofitevery day. People suspect- 
ing him of this weakness watched him. One evening, when he was returning from 
his vesper prayers at the river-side, he was seen to come out on the sly from a grog- 
shop, with his water-pot full of aniseed arrack: and he was taxed by the crowd for 
conduct so disreputable in a Brahmin of his learning and sanctity. He denied the 
charge, and placed the vessel before his accusers, when lo! it appeared to contain milk. 
A miracle! a miracle! cried the crowd, and the pundit, instead of being degraded, was 
canonized: the fact being that the wily toper knew well that aniseed-liquor, mixed 
with a little water, becomes milky, and he had prepared it accordingly. 

It is unnecessary to follow the Commission into the details of 
their Report. The leading points are simple. It being admitted 
that there has been an increase in drinking and intemperance, it 
only remains to inquire briefly how large has the increase been ? 
who are the intemperate people ? to what causes is the increase 
due ? and what are the measures which are calculated to check 
the increase of drinking and intemperance? If these questions 
can be answered plainly, according to the lights thrown upon them 
by Mr. Edgar’s Commission, the English nation may be satisfied 
that they are not morally or actually responsible for having led 
the-people of India into evil habits. 
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It is, of course, rather difficult to arrive at a strictly accurate 
idea of the actual increase in the number of drinkers, and in the 
amount of country liquor consumed in Bengal. The Commission 
have gone through elaborate calculations, pointing out how the 
results differ in different districts, and among different classes of 
the people of Bengal. They have worked out a tabular statement 
which shows that, out of a population of sixty-six millions in 
Bengal, the approximate number of consumers is still below five 
millions. There were no corresponding figures for either the popu- 
lation of the country or the consumers of liquor in 1793, when 
the English excise system was first applied. The revenue derived 
from country spirits is given in another statement. It goes back 
only to 1863-64 when the revenue was below 20,00,000 (twenty 
lakhs) of rupees. In 1866-67 it had fallen to about ten lakhs, 
obviously owing to the unrestrained prevalence of smuggling. 
From that year it gradually rose, till, in 1882-88, it amounted to 
forty-eight lakhs, and in 1883-84 it had risen to fifty-two lakhs. 
Corresponding comparative figures of the quantity of liquor con- 
sumed are wanting, but in 1882-83 the total revenue paying 
quantity of country spirits consumed in Bengal was below forty- 
two lakhs of gallons, which gives a result of less than one gallon 
per annum for each of the five million recognized consumers of 
liquor. According to the figures published by Dr. Dawson Burns, 
in the Times, the English Drink Bill for 1886 showed a consump- 
tion of thirty-four million gallons of English, foreign, and colonial 
spirits, and 976 million gallons of beer, whilst the people of 
England spent 122 millions sterling on this drink. It will be a 
long time before the people of Bengal can come into anything like 
competition with the English nation in their disposition for drink. 

It is not quite so difficult to ascertain who the classes are in 
Bengal who have become more addicted to intemperance. It is 
very natural that those classes who are charged with having 
become intemperate should repudiate the accusation. The 
educated classes, as they are called, are in a sort of dilemma. It 
is charged against them that there has been a visible increase of 
drinking among them: and on the other hand they have been 
some of the loudest in the denunciation of drinking, which they 
attribute to English misgovernment. A very able minute was 
recorded by Mr. Alonzo Money, C.B., of the Calcutta Board of 
Revenue in 1875, in which he dealt exhaustively with certain 
petitions which were presented to Government some twelve years 
ago, complaining especially that drinking had of late years greatly 
increased, particularly among the upper and educated classes. 
Mr. Money, who had great experience in Excise administration, 
was of opinion that this charge was true. Some of the evidence 
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cited by him is interesting. One witness said that an increased 
partiality for liquor is connected with the spread of English 
education. Another witness stated that there are two sorts of 
persons who acquire habits of intemperance, persons of the old 
school who are viciously inclined, and young men speaking English 
with deficient education. Another witness said that he was told 
by a native spirit-vendor that native gentlemen who can talk 
English, appear to acquire a taste for brandy with the language. 
And another witness, ‘‘ a clever native medical officer,” stated that 
“ Young Bengal” signifies an incarnation of drunkenness and immo- 
rality. It will be noticed that Mr. Money wrote in 1875. Nearly 
eight years later Mr. Edgar’s Commission, of which two members 
were native gentlemen, summed up their opinions as follows :— 
Mr. Dutt (a native civilian) states his belief that drunkenness is decreasing among 
the higher and better educated classes in Calcutta, and that the example set in Calcutta 
is spreading among similar classes in the Mofussil. The Commission trust this view 
is not over-sanguine, but they cannot conceal from themselves the fact that much of 
the evidence goes the other way. They believe that the praiseworthy efforts of esti- 
mable individuals in Bengali society, are more than counterbalanced by general causes, 
by the force which seems to impel the majority of educated Bengalis to imitate Western 
customs without considering their suitability to the country, and by the moral dete- 
rioration which almost necessarily follows social changes, such as the disappearance of 
the family system with its powers of control and restriction, the relaxation of religious 
restraints, the development of individualism, unchecked by reverence and habits of 


obedience, and the introduction of other tendencies which may now be seen at work 
among the educated classes of Bengal. 


Mr. Edgar’s Commission has published a special note which was 
recorded by one of its native members, Baboo Krishna Behari Sen, 
on the subject of drinking amongst school-boys, and the educated 
classes generally in Bengal. The following extract is of much 
interest :— 

It has often been asked whether drinking is on the increase among school-boys. I 
answer, Certainly not. The sober character of the Bengalischool-boy is borne testimony 
to by everyone; but let us by no means associate this fact with the quality of the 
education which he receives. That education is of avery imperfect type. It gives 
him knowledge and discipline in a certain way, but leaves him just when it would be 
most useful, when the character has to be formed. It has failed when its effects would 
be most valuable, in making good fathers, exemplary husbands and estimable members. 
of society. Adversity, struggle and application conspire to add grace to a disposition 
sufficiently harmless and amiable; but his character is not yet tested. The Siren 
voice of Prosperity calls him, and he falls an easy victim. The youth maintains a 
steady equilibrium up to a certain age in the midst of his studies and struggles; but as 
soon as he enters the threshold of a profession, and begins to aequire money, he falls 
into temptations, and his character suffers a change. The taste for drink is contracted 
after college life. When trials come the youthful mind is not strong enough to resist 
them, and he becomes a prey to a vicious habit at the very outset of the encounter. If 
the education at college had been sound ; if wholesome moral principles had been taught 
in early life; if the youth had brought a strong character to help him in his struggles 
with the world ; cases of drunkenness and premature death would have been fewer. 


Habemus optimum testem in this educated native gentleman, who 
deplores whilst he can scarcely extenuate the weakness of his 
VOL. XI. 16 
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countrymen. If this system of education is defective, it is still 
a painful fact that the young men who receive instruction in the 
English language, set such a pernicious example to the rest of 
their countrymen. Fortunately their numbers are comparatively 
small as yet amongst the millions of the people. There has, 
simultaneously, been an increase of drinking corresponding to the 
increased wealth of the community. Most conspicuous amongst 
these classes are some of the artizans who have prospered through 
the development of railways and by the establishment of jute and 
cotton mills, where the rate of wages has increased so enormously 
that it is not surprising that they spend some of their unexpected 
surplus earnings on drinking and other vicious practices. But is 
the Government to suppress education and to close the jute and 
cotton mills in order to stop men from drinking? The Government 
has shown itself fully prepared to tax the consumption of liquor so 
as to obtain the highest revenue that it can derive from it. A 
total prohibition of the use of strong drink and noxious drugs 
would be impossible in a country in which, as Mr. Edgar’s 
Commission has clearly shown, surreptitious distilling and smuggling 
in every form are practicable, with the cheapest indigenous 
materials and with almost perfect immunity from detection. The 
Government has assumed an emphatic part in discouraging the 
consumption of spirituous liquor, and, according to the latest 
information, it is even taking credit to itself for having actually 
reduced the receipts of its Excise revenue, a fact which the 
experienced smugglers will probably be prompt to appreciate. 
Baboo Krishna Behari Sen, from whose note we have already 
quoted, has come to the following general conclusion, in which 
many people will concur :— 

A careful study of the subject has convinced me that whatever the Government 

might do by way of direct legislation to suppress the evils of drunkenness, the influ- 
ences really required are those which may be supplied by a pure home and a carefully 
managed school. A beginning may be made, andif the educational authorities are of 
opinion that it should be done, it might be done at once. The rest I would leave to 
private efforts. 
It is to be hoped that an improved scheme of education may succeed 
in mending some of the mischief which has been laid to its charge ; 
but in India, as in England, it rests chiefly with the private efforts 
of individuals to resist and to check their own habits of intem- 
perance. Quisque suos patimur manes. This maxim is equally 
applicable to individuals and nations. 


C. T. 
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PINDAR AND ATHLETICS, ANCIENT AND 
MODERN.* 


In an age when athletic exercises of all kinds are so much in vogue 
that the result of an Inter-University boat-race or cricket-match is 
telegraphed to Calcutta, to New York, to Australia, with no less 
speed, and received with no less eagerness, than if it were intelli- 
gence of a change of Ministry, or of the issue of a great battle, 
we may well feel surprise that the surviving poetry of Pindar, the 
great Bard of Athletes, receives so little attention, especially at 
our Universities and public schools ; and, still more, that no poet 
has arisen to do for our modern victorious gymnasts what Pindar 
did for the conquerors in the four Athletic Festivals of Ancient 
Greece. In the remarks which I am now to make, I am not so 
ambitious as to propose to offer any substitute for this latter 
defect; the utmost I would aim at is to endeavour to revive an 
interest in one of the most remarkable features of the life of the 
ancient Greeks, which has fallen, I think, of late, more into the 
background than might have been expected from the circumstances 
to which I have referred; to do this mainly in connection with 
Pindar’s poetry, for reasons which will presently appear ; and then 
to inquire how far the details, the aims, and the ends of our 
modern athleticism admit of comparison with those of old. 

Pindar is one of the very few who form an exception to the 
stigma which, from time immemorial, has characterized the 
Beeotians as the stupidest people in all Greece. And the exception 
is a splendid one. Born B.c. 522, he began to compose early, and 
continued to write poetry of various kinds, till his death in his 
eightieth year. We know how Horace has spoken of the folly of 
attempting to rival Pindar as a poet generally; but none of his 
productions have come down to us entire, except his odes. These 
odes, forty-five in number, are divided into four classes, all 
except one or two partaking of the same character, and deriving 
their names from the several occasions which called them forth: 
viz., Olympians, written in honour of the victors in the games 
held at Olympia, a town in Elis; Pythians, in honour of victors 
in the games held at Delphi, also named Pytho, in Phocis; 
Nemeans, in honour of the victors in the games held at Nemea, 
a town of Argolis; and Isthmians, in honour of the victors in the 


* An Address delivered to the Students of the University of St. Andrews, January 
21st, 1888. 
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games held on the Corinthian Isthmus. Altogether the composi- 
tions thus described constitute, it must be allowed, a remarkable 
literary phenomenon from several points of view. Mr. Keble, as 
Poetry Professor at Oxford, has devoted three entire leetures to 
the discussion of their merits, and ends by placing their author 
upon the same super-eminent pinnacle with Homer and Aischylus.* 
In this he has only followed Addison, who, in the Spectator 
(No. 160), describes Pindar as “a great genius of the first class” 
and Mr. Froude, in his recent work, Oceana, has given judgment 
to the same effect. 

But passing on from the praises of the Poet of Athleticism—a 
topic on which it would be easy to dilate—let us hasten to the 
games themselves. Of the four athletic Universities (so to call 
them) Olympia was at the head. It was the earliest founded ; it 
never lost its pre-eminence; and for some time it was the only 
one. Eventually, however, the festivals were arranged so as to 
form a four-fold cycle, whereby they were held every year at one 
or other of the four great centres; and what was done at Olympia 
was done, more or less completely, at each of the other three, at 
Delphi, at Nemea, and at the Corinthian Isthmus. The date of 
the formal institution of the Olympic Festival is placed at 776 B.c.; 
but it must not be supposed that the games are not to be traced 
to a much earlier time. The old scholastic definition of man as 
animal bipes implume, “ a two-footed creature without feathers,” is, 
of course, manifestly inadequate. To define him as a two-legged, 
game-loving creature would be nearer the mark; and for proof of 
the fitness of such a definition.we need not go farther than to our 
own golf links, where the two legs are commonly to be seen to 
great advantage. Certain it is that we find man at his games in 
the very earliest remains of heathen literature,t+ and on all sorts 
of occasions; some on which we should not have expected it, such 
as funerals. Thus, in the 23rd Book of the Iliad the description 
given by Homer of the games which were held on the occasion of 
the funeral of Patroclus represents very closely both the usages 
and arrangements of those which were subsequently celebrated at 
Olympia and at the other three great athletic festivals. First, we 
have the two-horse chariot race, then the rvypa xin or boxing, then 
the radacpoovvn or wrestling, then the foot-race, then the duel or 
single combat (which was discontinued in later times as being, I 
suppose, too barbarous), then the discus or quoit-throwing, then 
archery, and lastly, darting the javelin. And it is worthy of 
remark that it is not, for the most part, young men who are 


* See Prelect. Avadem., xxiv.—xxvi. Vol. ii. pp. 465-560. 


+ See Homer’s Hymn to Apollo, quoted Thucyd. iii. 104; aiso Jl. xi. 699; Odyss. s 
xxiv. 87 sqq.; Hesiod’s Op. et Dies, 655 89qq- 
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represented as engaged in those several contests, but the grave, 
heroic seniors : 
Ductores Danafim, delecti, prima virorum: 


so that our Principals and Professors need not be ashamed of 
being seen at a game of golf, or lawn-tennis, when they can pro- 
duce in their defence such high and venerable authority. A similar 
description of athletic contests, though shorter and with less detail, 
is to be met with in the 8th Book of the Odyssey, when Ulysses is 
received at a feast given in his honour by King Alcinous, together 
with his nobles, at the Court of Phoacia. There we have the 
chariot-race, the wrestling, the leaping, the quoit-throwing, the 
boxing; and there the young appear to have mixed with their 
elders in the several competitions; while in another passage of 
the Odyssey, in the 24th Book (v. 89) descriptive of the games 
instituted at the tomb of Achilles, it would appear that véo, 
youngsters, alone were admitted to contend. And so it was still, 
and continued to be from generation to generation, when the 
Olympic and other great festivals had been instituted. There were 
contests in which men of all ages entered the lists, and there were 
others reserved for the young. 

The number of the different kinds of games, including those 
for boys, amounted eventually to no less than fourteen. At 
Olympia the foot-race, or stadium—the race in which Corebus 
was the first victor, at the institution of the Festival by King 
Iphitus—appears to have been the earliest, and for some years to 
have continued to be the only contest. From it and from its 
victor was derived the Greek computation of time, in quadriennial 
periods called Olympiads, and (marvellous to say) it continued to 
form the basis of the National Calendar till a.p. 394, the sixteenth 
year of the Roman Emperor Theodosius, that is, for nearly 1,200 
years ; and during all that length of time not only were the games 
regularly kept up, but the successful competitor* continued to give 
his name to the quadriennial.t Moreover, the foot-race supplied 
to Greece not only the measure of time, but the measure of space. 
The course called stadium was equal to the eighth of a mile, and 


* It is generally assumed that this distinction was confined, during the whole period 
in which the calculation by Olympiads prevailed, to the conqueror in the stadium. See, 
among others, West’s Dissertation, p. xlvii, and Wordsworth’s Greece, p. 312 sq. But 
Duker, in his note on Thucyd. v. 49, has attempted to show that this was not always 
so; the honour being sometimes assigned to the victer in the Pancratium (wrestling 
and boxing) and sometimes to the victor in the chariot-race. The point is one which 
may be recommended to the attention of scholars. 

t See Clinton’s F. H., vol. i. pp. 241-44, and vol. iii. pp. 463-68. “The Alexan- 
drine Chronicle pursues the computation by Olympiads to Ol. 345, a.p. 561 (the 35th 
year of Justinian), but there is no proof that the Olympic games; actually continued 
to so late a period.”—Jbid., p. xv. 
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all distances among the Greeks were measured by stadia, as they 
are now measured by miles. 

But if the foot-race at Olympia was the earliest of the sports, and 
in one respect at least was attended with the greatest fame, there 
can be little doubt that the chariot-race was, upon the whole, the 
most attractive and the most exciting, and, on some occasions, 
exciting to a very painful degree. For instance, we learn from the 
5th Pythian Ode, written in honour of the chariot victory of 
Arcesilaus, King of Cyrene in Africa, that not fewer than forty 
chariots engaged in the contest came to grief.* It appears, also, 
from the same and other Odes, that the owner of the equipage, who 
was very rarely his own charioteer, carried off much the greater 
share, if not the whole, of the glory of success, though his sole 
merit consisted, like the merit of our nobles and lairds upon the 
turf, in bearing all the expense connected with the race, in the 
encouragement which he gave to the sport, and in the honour which 
by his victory he won for his city, or native land. No builder of a 
chariot is mentioned by Pindar; no jockey ; one successful horse, 
and only one, named Pherenicus (Ol. i. and Pyth. iii.) ; but Milesias 
(Ol. viii. and Nem. vi.), Ilus (Ol. xi.), and Osseas (Isth. iii.) are 
severally commemorated as successful trainers for the four-horse 
chariot race ; and in the Ode to which I just now referred (Pyth. v.), 
and in one or two others, the name of the driver is introduced with 
all due honour. 

And now let us inquire what were the main ends and purposes 
which these famous exhibitions were designed to serve. It is true, 
athleticism gave occasion for them; but they embraced several 
other aims and objects, which the student of their history must take 
into account. The spectacle itself, we cannot doubt, must have 
been a most magnificent one; and the concourse assembled, not only 
from all parts of Greece, but from other and more distant lands 
(though only those of Greek extraction were allowed to contend in 
the games), was, we may believe, far superior, both in number and 
in quality, to that which is gathered at our modern Olympias ; at 
Epsom or Ascot; at Newmarket or Doncaster; or, where the at- 
traction is of a different kind, at Lord’s or Kennington Oval ; 
at Henley or Putney on the banks of the Thames. 

In the first place, not only the glamour of religious ceremonial, 
but the realities of religious worship were stamped upon the whole ; 
and at Olympia especially the surroundings presented to the view 
were at once of the most enchanting and most exalting character. 


* Compare the vivid description, in Sophocles’ Electra, of the race in which there 
were ten competitors, and Orestes, when on{the point of gaining the victory, was 
thrown from his chariot; and killed (vv. 680-763). Professor Campbell's translation of 
the passage is, as usual, equally faithful, and spirited. 
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The scenery of the ground devoted to the purposes of the Festival 
must have resembled that of the North Inch at Perth, or rather of 
the western extremity of the Carse of Gowrie, only on a somewhat 
larger scale; the strath, or open valley, being about three miles in 
length, and one in breadth, and having on its northern side the 
slopes of Mount Chronius, with the loftier range of Erymanthus at 
its back; and on the southern side the River Alpheus, broad and 
studded with small islands, and its banks shaded with plane trees. 
Within the strath which I have described, the most remarkable 
objects were, on the west, the Altis, or sacred grove of Jupiter, with 
its magnificent temple, containing a statue of the god by Phidias, 
formed of gold and ivory, and, though in a sitting posture, 60 feet 
high, and with innumerable statues of gods and heroes outside the 
Temple; on the east, the Hippodrome, or chariot race course; - 
and between the two, at right angles towards the north, the 
stadium, or course for foot-races. 

I have said that an air of religion was thrown over the entire 
proceedings, which lasted for five days. The Festival began and 
ended with a sacrifice to Jupiter ;* other sacrifices and sacred 
ceremonies were continually going on ; and, in one respect at least, 
religion showed itself in a very genuine and practical shape. 
Immediately before the commencement of the several exercises a 
herald led forward each candidate separately, and demanded if any 
one present knew him to be a man of profligate character, or to 
have been guilty of a notorious crime; in which case he would be 
excluded from the lists. Nor was this all. The scrutiny extended 
to his parentage ; and no person of illegitimate birth was permitted 
to contend.t Considering that the games were open equally to 
persons of every rank, and of all conditions of life, these exceptions 
are not a little remarkable in a heathen people.t 

A second great benefit which these Festivals conferred, was that 
they formed a common bond of union among all who were of Greek 
extraction, or connected by alliance with any state of Greece. And 
this also took a very practical shape. A general armistice was 
ordered to be observed not only during the games, but for some 
time both before and after them; and thus was secured a periodical 
interruption of strife and bloodshed, which at other times too 

* The same religious character was given to the other Festivals. At the Pythian, 
or Delphic, which was next in consideration to the Olympic, Apollo was chiefly 
honoured; at the Nemean, the goddess Juno; and at the Isthmian the god Neptune, 


who had a temple near the middle of the Isthmus, overlooking the scene of the 
solemnity. 

+ West’s Dissert. p. cxvi., onthe authority of Themistius, Orat. p. 249. 

¢ In the “ Rules for Competitions” of the Amateur Athletic Association, there is one 
which relates to ‘‘ Protests” against a competitor, or a competitor’s qualification to 
compete, but whether they include moral disqualifications does not appear. See 
Athletics and Football, p. 192. 
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commonly prevailed, and rendered the different states of which the 
Fatherland was composed not only unfriendly neighbours, but 
bitter enemies to each other. It is easy to conceive a variety of 
advantages which would flow from this source. The vast concourse 
of spectators drawn together from all parts made a fitting oppor- 
tunity to desseminate intelligence which it concerned everyone to 
know, but which, in the absence of ready means of communication 
such as we enjoy, could not easily be learned ; treaties were entered 
into and proclaimed, and engraved on columns of stone erected in 
the sacred precincts; the interests of trade and commerce were 
promoted by mutual intercourse; what was doing in the literary 
world formed matter of discourse, and sometimes even of public 
recitation, whether in prose or verse ;* the fine arts, painting and 
statuary were encouraged, especially the latter, by the opportunity 
afforded for the exhibition of the artist’s works, and by the constant 
call for their production, to do honour to the conquerors in the 
various games; and it need scarcely be said that conviviality 
and banqueting, with all the accessories of music and of song, 
were everywhere to be seen and enjoyed on the most extensive 
scale. 

But to come to the good effects which the games at Olympia and 
at the other three centres had, or might have had, upon the 
athletes themselves. And to estimate these we cannot do better 
than revert to the poetry of Pindar. 

The first thing that strikes us about his Odes is that though they 
were written expressly in honour of athletes, our poet nowhere 
appears to regard athleticism as sufficient of itself. It is evident 
that he looked upon the games as an instrument for the development 
not of the bodily powers only, but of the whole man. He never 
praises an athlete merely as such, without reference to his mental 
and moral qualities. He lays stress upon the toil, the patience and 
endurance which preparation for the contest must involve, and 
upon the courage, the sagacity and skill, no less than the temper- 
ance, the self-denial, and hard livingt which were indispensable for 
success. From the treatment of his subject throughout, marvel- 
lously varied as it is, yet always consistent, we may safely conclude 
that his theory of education was a lofty one, as lofty as was 


* See Lucian’s Herodotus, cc. 2-4. ‘‘ The story that Herodotus read his history 
at Olympia has been disputed on grounds which certainly render it doubtful; but that 
literary works were not unfrequently thus published is unquestionable.”—Thirlwall’s 
Greece, vol. i. p. 391. 

¢ See S. Paul, Cor. ix. 25 (R.V.) and Comp. Hor. A. P. 412. Keble traces hints of 
Lessons of Chastity in Pyth. iv. 162.and Nem. v. 25. See Prelect., xxvii. p. 549. Plato, 
in the ‘‘ Laws” (viii. p. 839 sq.) gives the names of some athletes who were famous for 
their temperance. He anticipates St. Paul’s a fortiori argument drawn from the 
Isthmian games, as far as it was possible for a heathen to do. 
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possible in the age and country in which he lived.* He never 
would have dreamt of separating it from religion on the one hand, 
or from patriotism on the other; nor, again, from parental and 
domestic influences. Like Plato in the following age, he knew that 
yrpvactixy, the exercise and culture of the body, could be of no real 
avail without povorx), the exercise and culture of the mind ; and that 
neither could supply the place of the other if 


mens sana in corpore sano 


was to be the object of our pursuit; so that though he was osten- 
sibly the eulogist of the former only, he was in reality the 
champion of both. Let us see the proof of what I have been saying 
in the Odes themselves. 


Thus, then, he sings the praises of Chromius of Adtna, as victor 
with the chariot, in the first Nemean :— 


None but the gods the strong foundation lay 

On which dear Chromius’ lofty virtues build. 
* * * * * * 
Full various are the arts of men; let each 
Strain every natural power his own best height to reach. 
The strength of limb is shown by deeds of might,’ 
The force of mind in prudent counsel shines. 

* 


* * * * * 
Chromius! in thee alike are joined 


Strong limb and prudent mind. + 


Chromius, when a young man, had fought bravely, but unsuc- 


cessfully, in the army of Hiero of Syracuse against Hippocrates of 
Gela. 

Hadst thou fought by Chromius’ side, 

Horseman, or foot, or on the tide, 

Then hadst thou known how dire the dangers he defied. 

’T was honour’s high and heavenly charm 

That fired his soul, and nerved his arm ; 

That bade him, firm as ocean rock, 

Meet iron battle’s deadliest shock. 

O! few are they whose stedfast mind 

With hero-might of arm combined, 

Can stem dread battle’s surging blow, 

And hurl it back upon the foe. 


The 4th and 5th Olympians are both devoted to the praises of 
Psmaumis of Camarina for his victory in the mule chariot race ; 


* Keble thus describes the general scope and design of Pindar: “ Dato sibi in manus 
quasi quodam filo, querebat, etiam per omnes fabularum ambages, quod mores 
hominum sive ad virtutem, sive ad civilem prudentiam, informare posset.”—Prelect., 
xxvii. p. 549. 

+ This, and the other quotations from Pindar which follow, I have taken from the 
translation (privately printed 1875) of the late Bishop of Salisbury, Dr. Moberly, 
which is, in my opinion, decidedly superior both to that of West (so named, though 
made up by contributions from other hands) and of Cary; except that, here and there, 
I have ventured to alter a word or a phrase, either to bring it nearer to the original or 
to make it more easily understood. 
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and while he is commended for his open- anes hospitality and 
other virtues, as 

A man of loving deeds, 

And hospitable house, 


the main topic of his eulogy consists in this, that he was anxious 
to win honour, not selfishly on his own account, but for his 
country’s and for his father’s sake : 


To thee (Camarina) he dedicates his triumph high, 
Thee first, and next his sire, in duteous piety. 


The same topic, in part at least, is worked out more fully, and 
carried further, in the 6th Pythian Ode. There Thrasybulus, a 
royal youth, being nephew to Theron, King of Agrigentum, wins 
the victory with the chariot of his father Xenocrates; and this is 
the lesson, this the encomium he receives. First he is reminded 
of the story of Achilles and the centaur Chiron :— 


A treasure of sweet song 
Shall tell to every ear and tongue, 
How, duteous boy, 
Thy Sire with thy victorious car 
Won glory for his land in Crissa’s* mimic war 
Him to the place of honour leading, well 
Dost thou the sacred word obey, 
Which in the cave, men tell, 
To boy Achilles, separate far away 
From parents’ eyes, the Centaur spoke :— 
Be thy first honour paid to Sovereign Jove, 
Who wields the lightning-flash and thunder-stroke. 
Him first; like love 
Then duteous to thy parent pay, 
Even to the latest hgur of his allotted day. 


Such is the lesson; now for the encomium. Having told the 
story of Antilochus who sacrificed his own life to save that of his 
father Nestor, he proceeds :— 


Those days are past, by following ages hid ; 
Yet still, as then, 
Tracking his father’s noble deeds, 
Noblest of living youth, our Thrasybulus treads. 


Yea, to his uncle’s matchless fame aspires : 
Fair Prudence guides his ample store ; 
No pride his young heart fires, 
But the sweet wisdom of the muse’s lore 


To thee, great god of the ocean waves, 
That shake the mighty earth with thunder-roll, 
Creator of the Steed! to thee he cleaves ; 
And his dear soul, 
Amid the banquet frank and free, 
Is sweeter than the chambered sweetness of the bee. 


* The Pythian games were held in the Plain of Crissa, a town of Phoois not far 
from Delphi. 
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Surely a beautiful eulogy for any young man, beautifully 
expressed, and, we may hope, well deserved ; for Pindar was not a 
man to say what he did not really think. Again and again he 
claims for himself the credit of speaking nothing but the simple 
truth. Though several of his Odes were written in honour of 
Royal Victors, such as Hiero of Syracuse, he was no flatterer of the 
great and powerful. I need scarcely say that a love of liberty 
and a hatred of all that is base and servile, or tyrannical, are with 
Pindar as matters of course. His victorious boxer, in the 7th 
Olympian, unlike Shakespeare’s Charles, is no braggart or bully, 
but ‘‘a Friend of Right” (p. 32). In his estimate of life, as we 
read in the 7th Isthmian, 


Freedom cures the worst of ills, 
And brave men cherish good Hope’s faintest beam. 


But we have to rise to still higher lessons in the praises which 
our poet awards, and in the admonitions which he indirectly 
conveys, to his victorious athletes. You have seen that he places 
piety to the gods as the first of all duties; but you will scarcely 
be prepared, I think, for the practical details into which this 
duty is to lead, in humble dependence, in resignation, in thanks- 
giving, and, as the consequence of these, in continual prayer.* 
Let me verify this remark by a few quotations. 

In the 8th Pythian, in honour of the youthful Aristomenes, he 
thus addresses Xenarces, the boy’s father :— 


Xenarces! for thy sons and thee 
Fain would my prayer the gods compel 
To bless with fortune fair thy toilsome days, 


* * * * 


For not with man it lies 

High fortune to command ; 
’Tis Heaven, whose mighty voice now bids one rise, 
Now bids him bow beneath the conqueror’s hand. 


See also the Prayer to Apollo in the 1st Pythian. 

In the 6th Nemean Ode the victory of Alcidamas, another youth 
who gained the prize in a similar contest, is attributed to his 
piety :— 

Home from the well-loved Nemean game 
Our noble crownéd stripling came, 
All wreathed with fame ; 
Trusting in Jove, the wrestler’s fight he fought, 
And like a happy hunter seized the prey he sought. 


* In like manner, Homer, in J/. xxiii., where he describes the games, twice makes 
prayer an element of success (see vv. 769, 872), and twice the omission of prayer 
cause of defeat (see vv. 546, 863). There is a remarkable anecdote to the same effect 
in the Life of Darwin, vol. i. p. 31. 
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Again, in the 10th Nemean, speaking of the gods :— 
With never-failing love they view 
The just who toil with labour long and true. 
Trust in the gods! To gods all trust is due. 

Once more, in the 4th Isthmian, addressing the goddess Theia, 
mother of the Sun :— 

Through Thee, the victor in the glorious game 

Grasps the much envied palm, what time the bough 
Of pine has crowned the brow, 

The brow all glowing bright with well-earned fame, 

Through strength of mighty arm, or conquering speed: 

For nought but Heaven can crown the victor’s name. 

But still more remarkable than this unfailing trust in an over- 
ruling Providence, which reminds us so frequently of the devo- 
tional tone of the ‘‘ sweet psalmist of Israel,” is the reverence with 
which our poet uniformly speaks of persons and of things which 
his religion had taught him to regard as sacred. Thus we read in 
the first Olympian :— 


If thou the gods would’st name, 
Fair be the tale thy heart shall frame ; 
’T were danger else and shame. 

Every reader of Pindar must be struck by this characteristic 
of the Odes, that though, containing, as they do, a mine of mytho- 
logical lore, they touch upon many topics which would have been 
a snare to a less pure or less devotional mind, nothing ever 
prompts their author to irreverence, nothing ever tempts him to 
indelicacy ; nay, more, he will steadfastly refuse to believe a myth 
if it involves dishonour to a divine personage (see Ol. ix., 38). 
And this is the more remarkable, and the more praiseworthy, 
because his Odes were all composed to be sung at public enter- 
tainments, either at the scene of the victory or after the conqueror 
had returned home. It is little to say that there is not a syllable 
of unseemly levity in all this poetry, any more than there is in 
Keble’s Christian Year, to which, making all due allowance for 
the difference between Heathenism and Christianity—purblind 
Heathenism and clear-sighted Christianity—it may be said in its 
inner spirit to bear some resemblance; but its tendency must 
have been, in every instance, to strengthen and elevate the charac- 
ter of the hearers, and not, as too often has been the case with 
the songs of us Christians upon festive occasions, to enfeeble and 
to lower it. 

And upon what was all this pious sentiment founded? Upon 
a belief in a future state of rewards and punishments. Though 
his views of this life are cheerful and joyous upon the whole, yet 
there are sombre passages reminding us of “ the Preacher ” of the 
Old Testament, and there are others, which indicate that he knew 
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where to look for the only true solution of the burden of the 


mystery of our present state. Take, for instance, the following 
from the 2nd Olympian :— 


Star of the Soul! * Full well he knows, 
In whose bright heart thy true light shineth clear, 
How, when from earthly life man goes, 
Cometh a dread hereafter of pale fear. 
For ’neath the earth there is a Judge who speaketh 
The earth-earned doom, which awful torment wreaketh. 


But oh! the happy good! 

Theirs is eternal sunshine, night and day ; 
No need for stint of food 

To vex the grudging earth with toil alway, 
Or sweep with nets the sea. 
No! mid the loved of Heaven— 

The just, the true, the good—their lot is given, 
A life of mere delight, 
A life that knows no tears: 

But they—the lost— mid woes and fears, 

Oh! who might bear to paint their horrid plight? 
But who in godlike strife 

Have dared to keep their secret souls from sin, 
Thrice tried in either life 

Even to old Saturn’s tower their bright way win.f 


And to this remarkable testimony of our poet’s belief in a future 
state, must be added the conviction he has expressed that not 
only during our life-time, but even after death, a consciousness of 
the successes of our children, and of others who are near and 
dear to us, is a source of joy. For thus he writes in the 8th 
Olympian (p. 42) 

Even to the buried dead some share belongs 

In the bright triumph songs ; 

For sure not wholly do death’s silent days 

Bar the sweet access of our children’s praise. 
A passage upon which Keble remarks: ‘‘ Gravis profecto illa vox, 
et proximé ad sanctissimam veritatem accedens, que mortuis 
quoque vindicat suam et gaudii et glorie partem quoties coro- 
nantur liberi, nepotes, posteri.” (Prel. xxvii. p. 558.) 

In parting from Pindar I must not omit to mention two other 
lessons which he gives, and which deserve to be borne in mind 
by all athletes, modern as well as ancient. One is, to be generous 
towards opponents; and the other, never to be envious of their 
success. (See the ninth Pythian, and conclusion of the second.) 


* See Wordsworth’s Ode on “ Intimations of Immortality,” etc. :— 
The soul that rises with us, our life’s star, etc. 
¢ Professor Gildersleeve observes on this remarkable passage: ‘‘ Immortality has 
not been brought to light, but the feeling hand of the poet has found it in the darkness 


of Persephone’s home.” West’s translation of the passage is utterly inadequate ; Cary’s 
is more faithful, but feeble. 
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The well-known saying of Horace, “‘ Grecia capta ferum Victorem 
cepit ’—Greece when captured, captured her savage conqueror—is 
in nothing more true than in regard to athletic exercises. The 
Romans were not a gamesome people. The same poet, in his first 
Ode—written 700 years after the foundation of Rome, and about 
the same period after the institution of the Olympic games—when 
describing the various pursuits of his well-to-do fellow countrymen, 
names, first of all, those who made a victory in the chariot-race at 
Olympia the foremost object of their ambition. In like manner, 
Virgil, in his 3rd Georgic, treats of breeding horses, not with any 
view to their gaining prizes in Italy, but only on the Olympic race- 
course (see v. 49 and 103 sqq.). It is true we read of gymnastic 
exercises in the Campus Martius, and later on, under the Emperors, 
we learn from Juvenal and others only too much of fantastic 
races in the circus, and of brutal gladiatorial and other combats 
in the amphitheatres—exhibitions of which the Greeks would have 
been ashamed. But throughout their history the Romans had 
nothing of their own to show which would bear the least comparison 
with the four great Hellenic Festivals. Both Virgil, in his 5th 
Book of the A/neid, and Statius, in his 6th Book of the Thebaid, 
have taken their elaborate descriptions of games, not from life, or 
their own actual experience, but, for the most part, out of Homer ; 
and the account which Suetonius (Nero, c. 24 sqq.), and Dio Cassius 
(Lib. lxiii. c. 14), give of all the circumstances connected with the 
ambitious vanity of the Emperor Nero, when he undertook to com- 
pete in person at Olympia with a chariot drawn by ten horses, and, 
though thrown out of his chariot and unable to finish the race, 
nevertheless received the crown from the corrupt judges, is a 
melancholy proof alike of the degeneracy of that illustrious festival 
and of the degraded condition into which both Greece and Rome, 
the captured and the capturer, had alike fallen. 

Before I quit altogether this portion of my subject, I am tempted 
to quote the following just observations from Bishop Thirlwall’s 
History (i. p. 393): “‘ Viewed merely as a spectacle designed for 
public amusement, and indicating the taste of the people, the 
Olympic games might justly claim to be ranked far above all 
similar exhibitions of other nations. It could only be for the sake 
of acontrast by which their general purity, innocence, and humanity 
would be placed in the strongest light that they could be compared 
with the bloody sports of a Roman or a Spanish amphitheatre. 
And the tournaments of our chivalrous ancestors, examined by 
their side, would appear little better than barbarous shows, widely 
removed from the simplicity of nature, and yet immeasurably 
inferior to the Greek spectacle in the genuine refinement of 
art.” 
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I now come to offer some remarks upon modern athletics.* Like 
the Romans, unhappily, we have no Pindar. Our games, and the 
victors in them, for the most part, remain unsung. It is true that 
in St. Andrews we have had our “ Golfiad,’’+ and other humorous 
productions of the same stamp. The spirited lines on hunting with 
stag-hounds, by Mr. Whyte Melville, a name so pleasantly familiar 
to us in this place, ought not to be overlooked ; and still less ought 
the hunting song, entitled The Run,t by the late esteemed Principal 
of our United College, and Professor of Poetry in the University 
of Oxford. Another Oxford Poetry Professor, who is still living, 
and whom I may claim as a friend and private pupil at Christ 
Church, has given us a lyrical composition on horse-racing, entitled 
The Doncaster St. Leger, which avowedly aims at being Pindaric, 
and not unsuccessfully. The Jubilee commemorations, held in 
London not long ago, of the first Inter-University cricket-match, and 
of the first Inter-University boat-race, produced their after-dinner 
songs ; and I may be pardoned, perhaps, for mentioning, as it may 
serve to give some little weight to the remarks I have to make, that 
my own name occurred in both. In a recent number of Blackwood’s 
Magazine, we were favoured with ‘‘A Golfing Song on the Long 
Put,’”’ (November 1887); nor can I omit to add that in our 


Cathedral Churchyard we may see a somewhat grotesque exhibition 
of a famous golf-player over his own grave, which would, I fear, 
have cut but a poor figure among the statues of the successful 
gymnasts in the Olympian Altis. These things, so far as I know, 
are all, or nearly all,|| we have done to encourage our athletes 
poetically or artistically ; and certainly they do not amount to much. 
Taken altogether they would scarcely outweigh a single Ode of 


* Tuse the word in its comprehensive sense, as including games and competitive sports 
of all kinds ; and not as recently restricted to running, jumping, and similar matchos. 

t By G. F. Carnegie of Pitarrow, 1842. Reprinted in Golf, a Royal and Ancient 
Game, 1875, p. 139 sq.; also in Golfiana Miscellanea, p. 76 sq. It had been preceded 
just a century by The (Golf, 1743, by Thomas Matthison, also reprinted in the former 
of those volumes, p. 28 sq. 

t See Kelmahoc and other Poems, p. 184. Kingsley’s Ode to the East Wind, in which 
there is a description of hunting, may also be mentioned. 

§ See The Return of the Guards, and other Poems, p. 13 sq., 1866. 

|| The following, excluded from the text through want of space, may be mentioned 
here. Shakspeare notices tennis more than once, chiefly as a French game; but not 
cricket or football. Inthe Muse Anglicane there are Latin hexameters on “ Spharis- 
terium,” a bowling-green, by Addison when at Oxford (ii. 122), and on ‘ Cursus 
Glacialis,” skating (i. 165). Tom Warton’s “ Mons Catharine” has a good description 
of football (Poet. Works, ii. 221). Somervile’s Chase, a poem in four books upon 
hunting of all kinds, and his Field Sports, upon hawking and angling, are creditable 
performances for an English squire. Moreover, we have Cricket: an Heroic Poem, by 
James Love, comedian, 1770; and a “‘ Cricket Song, for the Hambleton Club, Hants,” 
finds a place in George Huddesford’s Wiccamical Chaplet, 1804, who had also sung the 
praises of the same game in Salmagundi, 1791. ; 
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Pindar, or a single work of Phidias. In sober prose we have the 
‘* Badminton Library of Sports and Pastimes,” still in course of 
publication, which does great credit to its noble editor, and his 
literary coadjutors. But where are the muses? And yet our 
national character and position in the annals of atheticism are not 
to be despised. We still want the orderly system and thorough 
organization of the Greeks ;* but great, I might say astonishing, 
progress has been made within my own memory, and especially 
during the last twenty or thirty years. Nevertheless, what is the 
testimony of Professor Jowett? In his introduction to the 
Republic of Plato, he complains (vol. iii. p. 179) that “any 
improvements that have been made in the art of medicine during 
the last 2,000 years have been more than counterbalanced by the 
disuse of gymnastics.” Be this as it may, it is certain (as I have said) 
we have recently been making very great progress. In some indoor 
games, such as tennis and billiards, we are still surpassed by the 
French ; but in all the more robust and open-air exercises, such as 
cricket, rowing, football, skating, racing, hunting, curling, golf, the 
Anglo-Saxon and the Celt are at the top of the tree among all 
nations. And there is this advantage—an advantage not altogether 
absolute and unqualified, but still, it must be admitted, a decided 
advantage upon the whole—viz., that the greater part of our 
gymnastic exercises, as compared with those of the ancient Greeks, 
are essentially social; success in them—for instance, in cricket, 
rowing, football, curling, &c.—does not depend solely upon the 
energies or skill of each single individual, as it did in every one of 
the games celebrated by Pindar, but upon the aggregate skill and 
energy of several of one party combined against the skill and 
energy of several of another. Moreover, our last invented game— 
lawn tennis—like croquet, which it appears to have superseded, 
has the further advantage of bringing the two sexes together in an 
outdoor exercise, which was not done in any of the Grecian games ; 
though, strange to say, after a time unmarried ladies were allowed 
to compete in the chariot race. 

In order, then, to take stock, as the phrase is, of the advance we 
have already made, and are still making, let us consider for a few 
moments what are the lines upon which we must endeavour to 
proceed, if the object we are aiming at is to prove to us a real 
and substantial benefit. 

And first, I am afraid, we have not yet sufficiently made up our 
minds as to the place which athleticism ought to hold in our system 


* How much the people of Elis prided themselves upon the perfection they had 
reached in these respects, may be seen from the story which Herodotus tells, ii. 160. 
Perhaps the most important step which we have yet taken in the same direction is the 
formation of the “ Amateur Athletic Association” in 1880. 
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of education. That it has already acquired for itself a very 
prominent and important place no one can doubt. Many of our 
masters of Public Schools and Colleges appear to think that as 
much credit is gained to their respective institutions by a pupil 
being chosen to pull stroke in a boat-race as by his becoming Senior 
Wrangler at Cambridge, or a First-class man at Oxford. That 
under such circumstances the young men themselves should be 
only too ready to think the same is not to be wondered at. Hence 
we have had censors, such as the late Justice Coleridge, in his 
Memoir of Keble (p. 584), complaining of ‘the insane and excessive 
passion for athletics indulged in our Universities and great 
schools.”* This was eighteen years ago; and since then the passion 
has decidedly increased. In fact, it would almost seem as if a sort 
of conspiracy had been entered into between boys and masters to 
perpetrate in practice a monstrous double false quantity; that is, 
to make wadeia schooling, short, which ought to be long, and to 
make radia play, long, which ought to be short. Now what we have 
to do is to endeavour to adjust the claims between povorxy and 
yepvacrixy, both of which, as I said before, are equally necessary in 
their due proportions. The épyov (business) of life must not give 
way to the zépepyov (bye-work or pastime) ; but neither must the 
mdpepyov be swallowed up by the épyov. Aristotle, in his Nicomachean 
Ethics (x. c. 5) has taught us we are so constituted that we cannot 
cultivate two different energies at once with equal force, because one 
has a natural tendency (éxxpovew) to thrust out the other. This-is a 
truth which was wisely impressed upon me at Oxford by my Christ 
Church tutor, Dr. Vowler Short (afterwards Bishop of St. Asaph), 
when I appeared to transgress, as I too often did, in devotion to 
yopvacrxy; and I am glad to have this opportunity to hand it on 
for the benefit of posterity. Of course, the caution will be 
incomplete unless we add to it, as Aristotle does, that the energy 
which affords us greater pleasure is commonly too apt to carry the 
day. Now here must come in our estimate of things as they really 
are, and will be found to bein the long run. We know that a game 
of cricket is a pleasanter thing at the time to a young student than 
a play of Aschylus; but who can doubt that the energy required, 
for instance, in mastering the ‘‘ Agamemnon” is a nobler one, 
and will eventually give greater and more substantial gratification 
than the finest leg hit, or the most successful cut to the off, or even 
than the longest score that Dr. Grace or Shrewsbury has ever 
made? And yet the play of Aischylus must not be allowed to 


* Among others, Mr. Froude and Mr. Grant Duff have made, I think, similar com- 
plaints ; and, since this paper was written, Mr. Goschen, in his Rectorial Address at 
Aberdeen, has testified that, in his day, “at school and college more honour was 
attached to the achievements of athletes than to any other distinctions.” 
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usurp ; it will be understood and appreciated all the more if the 
intellectual faculties have been occasionally braced and clarified by 
a good game in the cricket-field, a good round at golf, or a good 
row upon the river. Experto crede. As in the religious life we are 
warned that we cannot serve God and Mammon; and yet we know 
Mammon must be propitiated, if not for our own sake, for the sake 
of others, that we may not neglect our own, and may have to give to 
him that needeth ; so in education, the inferior energy is not to be 
neglected, but to be kept subordinate, that is, in its right position. 
To many a young man this is one of the most difficult of all lessons, 
especially if he be popular, and if his gifts are such as to enable 
him easily to succeed in the wdpepya, and not so easily in the épyov. 
He must, therefore, fortify himself with sound arguments in 
support of it; otherwise the golfing energy, or the football energy 
may prove too strong for the classical or mathematical, or even for 
the theological energy. He must consider that sports cease to be 
the recreation and embellishment of life when they become its 
occupation. He may remember how Aristotle, quoting a saying of 
Anarcharsis, the Scythian sage, teaches us that the object of radia, 
sport, is Srws orovddly, that a man may be earnest in whatever he 
has to do (Eth. x. vi. 6) ; and how Plato, enlarging upon the same 
lesson, warns us, doubtless from what he had himself witnessed, 
of the ill effects that are likely to arise {from extreme addiction to 
p-pvaorixy to the neglect of povowy; so far from invigorating the 
body it has the opposite result, while the consequences to the mind 
and character are still more injurious.* ‘I am afraid,” says 
Socrates, speaking of the training necessary for the greater contests, 
‘such exercise is rather a sleepy sort of thing, and rather perilous 
to health. You may observe that athletes sleep away their lives, 
and are liable to most dangerous illnesses, if they depart, in ever 
so slight a degree, from their customary regimen’’:—a remark 
confirmed by Dr. Morgan in his work on University Oars 
(p. 74 sqq.). Further on, in the same book of the Republic, after 
observing that the teachers of povouw) and yupvactix) have both 
of them chiefly in view the same object, viz. the improvement of the 
soul, and that exclusive devotion to either is to be eschewed—the 
mere athlete becoming too much of a savage, “ having no taste of 
any sort of learning, or inquiry, or thought,” and the mere uovorxds, 
or student, becoming “ effeminate and softened beyond what is good 
for him ”’—Plato brings the discussion to this wise conclusion, in 
which I trust we shall all agree: “He who mingles povo.x) with 
yopvaorix in the fairest proportion, and best attempers them to the 


* Compare the fragment of Euripides, quoted by Atheneus, x. 5, to the same 
effect. 
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soul, may be called the true musician and harmonist in a far higher 
sense than the tuner of the strings.” (Republic, book iii.) That 
eventually this balance was destroyed among the Greeks by extreme 
pursuit of bodily exercises, and by the undue honour paid to 
gymnastic victories, is manifest from many passages in their later 
authors. 

Let me further point out, for the benefit of our young and over- 
zealous athlete, that the danger he incurs does not lie merely in the 
games themselves, or even in the amount of time which they may 
occupy, but it lies in the dissipation of thought which, when carried 
to excess, they are apt to engender. The interest felt, the conver- 
sation held, go all too exclusively in that direction. That I may 
not appear to speak merely in the tone of a querulous old man, 
let me quote again the authority of Dr. Morgan, who, be it 
remembered, is in the main, a strenuous apologist of boat-racing : 
“The young generation,” he writes (p. 69 sq.), “ are not satisfied 
with expending a large portion of their nervous energy on the 
contraction of their muscles in propelling their boats, but when 
they are out of those boats, even at times when their books lie open 
before them, their thoughts and their conversation are directed 
rather to the chances of making another bump, than to mastering 
the difficulties of Aischylus or Thucydides ; indeed, the minds of 
many young men at the present day seem to be alive to no other 
questions than those which relate to the cultivation of their 
muscles.” It is much to be desired that such persons would bear 
in mind the sentiment which Xenophon—not merely a philosopher, 
but a military man and a sportsman—has expressed in his 
Treatise on the Lacedemonian Republic (c. 10), and which deserves 
to be printed in letters of gold: ‘“‘In proportion as the mind is 
something better (xpeirrov) than the body, in the same proportion 
are the contests of our minds to be pursued more zealously 
(agvorrovdacrérepor) than those of our bodies.” 

It may. tend to moderate the passion for gymnastic exercises, 
which now threatens to become excessive among us, as it became 
excessive and ruinous among the Greeks, if it be borne in-mind, 
that the éclat attending them, however for the moment it may be 
very great, is also very transitory. Dr. Morgan tells us—it is to 
be hoped with some slight degree of exaggeration—that ‘‘ there are 
champions of the oar, and of the cricket-field, whose achievements 
are more familiar to the rising generation than those of any 
general, statesman, or poet, who ever adorned the pages of 
English history” (p. 1.). It may be so, and for myself, I believe, I 
may testify that I have never since been nearly so great a man, 
or perhaps so happy, as I was when in my boyhood I was captain 
of the eleven at Harrow. But the greatness, such as it was, has 
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left no record. And so of Dr. Morgan’s champions. In another 
generation they will be all unknown, unless, indeed, 
Something from their hands had power 
To live, and act, and serve the future hour. 

How many of those Olympic victors, so illustrious in their day, 
are heard of now? I do not suppose that any person present can 
remember even the name of a single one, unless it be that of 
Chorebus, because he was the first. Why is it that Oblivion has 
overtaken them*—men who, in successive generations for more than 
a thousand years, were among the most renowned of Greece, and 
gave their names to its chronology during all that period ? 

Omnes illacrymabiles 
Urgentur ignotique longa 
Nocte 
not, however, carent quia vate sacro, at least so far as the con- 
querors whom Pindar celebrates are concerned. No; the name of 
Pindar himself remains undimmed by the lapse of time, but those 
whom he commemorated are forgotten. What does this prove? 
Surely it proves that it is only intellectual triumphs, or triumphs 
in the active duties of life—political, military, professional—that 
can give lasting renown. Bodily triumphs are of no real avail. 

In what I have now said respecting the necessity of a balance 
between povorxy and yupvacrixy, it is not, of course, intended—nor is 
it to be desired—that the same balance should be equally applied to 
men of different tastes, and still more of different constitutions ; 
but it is certain that all tastes and all constitutions ought 
to be brought under a rule which shall secure that neither 
the mind nor the body shall be altogether neglected.t Every 
man’s constitution will not qualify him to take part in all kinds of 
gymnastics. There must be discrimination. There must also be 
discrimination in regard to age.t It may be mentioned as a 
warning to ourselves, that in course of time the contests of the 
pentathlum were forbidden to boys, as requiring too great a strain 


* A complete list of the names is to be found in Corsini’s Dissertationes Agonistice ; 
but nothing more is known of them. 

+ Dr. Morgan remarks (p. 81 sq.), ‘‘ I feel persuaded that if every youth, on attain- 
ing man’s estate, and to a certain extent every woman also, were compelled to take 
just so much exercise as would call out the physical resources latent within them, the 
gain to our national health would be something marvellous. . . . When health fails, as 
a consequence of sedentary pursuits, or too severe mental application, the brain 
and nervous system being overwrought, traces of weakness are often but too visible in 
the ehildren.” 

~ There are some good remarks upon both these points in Sir Richard Webster's 
Introduction to Athletics and Football, in the Badminton Library, p. xx. sg. Also 
upon the latter point—the prevention of boys from taking part too soon in racing and 


other athletic sports—by Mr. Montagu Shearman, in the same volume, p. 213 sq., 
and p. 242. 
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upon the strength at that early age (Pausan. v. 9). It was found 
that premature exertion exhausted the constitution, and it rarely 
happened that those who had been successful competitors in youth 
obtained a prize when they arrived at manhood (Aristot., Pol. 
viii. 4). Some years ago an outcry was raised in England against 
the College boat-races, but it was set at rest by the investigation - 
made by Dr. Morgan (a physician of high respectability and large 
practice at Manchester), who himself in his college days had taken 
part in that noble exercise. In his book, entitled University 
Oars, to which I have referred more than once, he proved, through 
communications he had received by letter from every one of the 
surviving oarsmen who had rowed in the University boat-races 
during the first forty years, that the exercise of rowing, as practised 
in the College races, though severe, had not been found unsuit- 
able for young men, but had produced upon the whole, in 
after years, a beneficial effect rather than the contrary, in 
regard both to health and longevity (pp. 20-24). He also showed, 
from statistics in the University Calendars, that up to the time 
at which he wrote, rowing men had won their full, and more 
than their full, proportion of academical honours,* and that this 
conclusion had been confirmed in a pamphlet (1869) by another 
Oxford man, Mr. R. F. Clarke, Fellow and Tutor of St. John’s 
College (pp. 64-66). Both these testimonies, however, date from 
nearly twenty years ago, and I should fear that during the interval 
which has since elapsed, the tendency to excess has increased, 
and consequently that neither calculation would now be found so 
favourable as it then was. Of football it is more difficult to know 
what to say. I enjoyed the game greatly as a boy, and when I 
was young, so far as I can remember, it was played only by boys. 
Since then, and especially of late, it has become rapidly and exten- 
sively popular, and is played, not by boys only, but by full-grown 
men, and among all classes. Still, though it claims to be one of 
the most ancient of our national sports, it has not only ex- 
perienced vicissitudes, but always had, and still has, its opponents, 
which cannot be said of cricket. For instance, our King 
James VI., in his Basilicon Doron, “ debars’’ it to his son as being 
‘a rough and violent exercise, meeter for laming than making 
able the users thereof” (p. 185); and not long since, you may re- 
member, Professor Blackie was reported to have described the 


* The stroke of the Cambridge boat in the first Inter-University race, W. Strachan 
(formerly Snow), writes to Dr. Morgan (p. 137): ‘* Reading men will always beat 
non-reading men.’’ Mr. Shearman gives similar testimony, still more emphatically. 
‘*If anyone will take the trouble to study a school, a college, or any large body of men, 
he will find that the dozen best cricketers, footballers, or oarsmen, will provide more 
clever scholars, and, what is quite as important, more capable and better mannered 
men than any average dozen of the others” (p. 241). 
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players as “ rushing about, exhibiting the qualities of mere brute 
force, and acting otherwise like a parcel of drunk tigers.” On the 
other hand, it has found a very able apologist in Mr. Montagu 
Shearman, in his recently published volume on Athletics and 
Football, in the Badminton Library. Unquestionably it must have 
many recommendations, or it would never have become so widely 
popular, and we must leave to time to decide whether its advan- 
tages exceed its disadvantages. Most of the sports of the Ancient 
Greeks were originally cultivated with a view to actual warfare.* 
It may be that in this respect football stands higher than any 
other game, if, as Mr. Shearman claims for it, ‘it puts courage 
in the heart to meet an enemy in the face” (p. 870). Its most 
obvious recommendation, however, is that it fills a gap as providing 
an out-door exercise at the season of the year when cricket is 
necessarily suspended, and rowing, if attempted, often anything 
but agreeable; while the exercise of racquets or fives, if taken 
under cover, in closed courts, is far less beneficial to the health, 
both of body and mind, than the same amount of exercise taken in 
the open air.t Tennis, though liable to the same objection, is too 
grand and princely a game to be called in question, and, from the 
expense which it involves, can be the privilege only of a few. For 
my own part, I must confess that in the case of grown-up men who 
have entered upon the business of life, football, with its fierce en- 
counters, appears to me scarcely consistent with self-respect, or 
respect for an opponent, if refinement of manners is to be regarded 
as a valuable quality in social intercourse, and in their case, there- 
fore, at least, I could wish that the gap might be better filled. If 
archery, which was once so much honoured here and elsewhere— 
we have still our ‘‘ Butts Wynd,” but we have lost our butts—were 
to be revived, and if quoits were to become more popular, so as to 
take the place of football in all such cases, I do not think our 
coming athletes of the twentieth century will have reason to 
complain. Quoits, in particular—with skating (not yet become 
competitive),t or curling in frosty weather—affords excellent 


* See Lucian, De Gymnas., p. 24; Plutarch, Sympos. lib. ii. quest. 51. We have all 
heard of the reported saying of the Duke of Wellington that ‘the battle of Waterloo 
was won in the playing-fields at Eton.” 

¢t See Dr. Morgan, p. 119, “‘ Exercise in the open air is always attended with more 
beneficial results than that taken in a covered building, however spacious and well 
ventilated.” Close five courts, introduced of late years at some of our public schools, 
are, in my opinion, very objectionable. I speak mainly on experience derived from 
tennis, which I found more exhausting, especially in hot weather, and more disabling 
for study, than either cricket or rowing. 

} Since this address was written, there has been an international race for the Skating 
Championship, at Amsterdam, in which the English competitor was victorious, Feb. 28. 
In Wordsworth’s beautiful description of skating (see Prelude, book i.), the sport takes 
the shape of a game at hare and hounds, 
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exercise, more than would be imagined by those who have not tried 
it, and, as suitable to all ages, and interesting to spectators, 
deserves more encouragement than, I think, it now receives. As 
played by the Ancients it consisted in little more than a trial of 
strength, like our weight-putting, or throwing the hammer; he 
who threw the quoit farthest obtained the victory; but with 
us, by aiming at a mark within a moderate distance, the com- 
petitors, asin curling, have to combine judgment, both of eye and 
hand, with muscle; in other words, to use vim temperatam, which is 
an admirable training for success on other and more important 
occasions. We have no means of ascertaining the rate of speed in 
running which the Ancients attained, or their powers of leaping, 
so as to compare them with our own; but we may well feel sur- 
prise that a maritime people, with the Alpheus close at hand at 
Olympia, should have had no boat races. 

I have now to touch upon an evil widely affecting our modern 
athletics, of which, for the first four centuries, the Greeks appear 
to have had little or no experience. They wisely provided, as far 
as possible, that nothing but noble motives, nothing but a love of 
glory, should actuate the combatants.* With this view, the prizes 
which they offered were of the simplest description. To quote 
from the well-known epigram of Archias, ‘‘«érwos, mira, 
mitus,” wild-olive, laurel (?)+ parsley, pine—a garland made of one or 
other of these was all the conqueror had to expect in the way of 
tangible reward, at least immediately and upon the spot ¢ ; but they 
received what they learnt to regard as of infinitely greater value 
than a material prize, however precious. They were conducted, 
one after anothér, through the assembly by a herald, who pro- 
claimed their own names, and the names of their parents, and of 
their country ; and they were allowed to have their statues erected 
in the Altis, or Sacred Grove of Jupiter. But in later times, when 
the games had begun to degenerate, we learn from Pausanias that 
instances had occurred, and were punished with heavy fines, in 
which a competitor had been bribed to give the victory to his 


* See Herod., viii. 26. Od xpnudrwv tov adyava GAA mepi 
aperns. Comp. Pausanias, v. 21, p. 7. Anciently it had been otherwise. For the 
games described by Homer valuable prizes are proposed; and so it was at Olympia, 
till the eighth Olympiad. See Thirlwall’s Greece, i. 388. 

+ See the commentators on Dio Cassius, lxiii. c. 9; Ausonius, Eclog. 386, and 
Lucian, De Gymnas., c. 9. 

t After a time, through the pride or policy of particular States, annual pensions in 
money, or public allowance of provisions were made to the victors. At Athens, by a law 
of Solon, a citizen who had gained an Olympic prize was rewarded with five hundred 
drachmas (between £6 and £7), and with aright to a place at the table of the magis- 
trates in the Prytaneum. See Thirlwall’s Greece. i. 288 sqy.; West's Dissert., pp. 
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antagonist. It is to be feared that we have already made some 
advances to a similar stage of degeneracy. To pervert our games 
into an occasion of gambling cannot fail to cause them to be 
regarded on the part of many, not with the pride and pleasure 
with which we should all desire to regard them, but with suspicion 
and dislike. Mr. Montagu Shearman has dealt with this impor- 
tant subject in a thoroughly sensible and judicious way, which 
leaves nothing to be desired, except that the wholesome advice 
and warning which he gives should be attended to by all whom 
they concern.* How would Pindar have held up to the contempt 
and scorn of all future generations conduct such as that which has 
recently been brought to light, and exposed, in connection with 
“the Turf” in England. But not to dwell upon extreme cases, 
already visited by the proper authorities with the punishment they 
so richly deserved, must it not be said that the practice of betting, 
which some may suppose to add interest to our games—as if 
success or defeat in themselves were insufficient for this end— 
does really tend to degrade them, and to detract from their 
genuine interest in the eyes of all the most sensible part of the 
population? As to our prizes, we have cups and heavy purses 
of money given to successful competitors in horse-racing, that is, 
to the owners of the horses, and silver medals awarded to our 
successful “ athletes,” now strictly so called in distinction from 
other gymnasts ; and ornamental shields to be held, under tem- 
porary conditions, by victors in rifle-shooting;+ but I am not 
aware that anything has been devised to take the place of the 
parsley or wild-olive crown wherewith to do honour even to the 
chief of a victorious eleven, or to the stroke of a victorious eight. 

It has been said that the songs of a nation have more influence 
upon the formation of its character and habits than its laws. 
However this may be, it cannot be doubted that public sports and 
diversions may be turned to great advantage for that end, and as 
such ought not to be neglected. Whatever may tend to dishonour 
and degrade them requires to be checked and disallowed; what- 
ever may tend to purify and elevate them, deserves to be 
encouraged and upheld. 

We have seen the benefits which Greece derived from the 
gathering together of all the members of her diversified and com- 


* See Athletics and Football, pp. 225 sq., and p. 239 sg. One of the laws of the 
Amateur Athletic Association is that ‘All open betting must be put down,” p. 233; 
and “any person who has ever competed for money” is inadmissible to the 
Association, p. 221. 

t+ The same may be said of the silver challenge cups (held for the year of champion- 
ship only), which were given in 1886 by the London Athletic Club; but gold, silver, 
and bronze medals to be kept were also given to successful and deserving competitors. 
See Athletics and Football, p.55 sq. | 
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plex nationality, once a year, at one or other of her great athletic 
festivals. Is it not conceivable that at no very distant time 
something similar may be set on foot in connection with our 
new Imperial Institute? Already we have a fresh bond of union 
with our Colonies in the cricket-matches played alternately during 
the last ten years in Australia and in England, and with our 
North American cousins in rowing and sailing matches on the 
river and on the sea.* Is it not within the range of future 
possibility that some such course may be adopted as one means 
among others for consolidating our Empire among the various 
tribes of Hindostan? The Potentates of Sicily and of Africa did 
not disdain to appear among the competitors at Olympia, and our 
Indian princes would probably be no less willing to play a part in 
games adapted to their national tastes. Nay, more; is it not 
within the aspirations of hope: that the cause, not only of civili- 
zation and a world-wide patriotism under British auspices, but of 
true religion, may sooner or later be promoted by such occasions of 
mutual intercourse, and that thereby the worship of the God 
whom St. Paul preached at Athens may find an access into the 
temples and mosques of Buddha, and even of Islam? Some of 
you may remember how Virgil, at the beginning of his Third 
Georgic, contemplates an imaginary Olympia, which he himself 
was to found at Mantua, on the banks of the Mincius, in which 
Augustus Cesar was to play the part of Jupiter, and all Greece, as 
well as all Italy, were to assemble for the games :— 
Cuncta mihi, Alpheum linguens lucosque Molorchi,f 
Cursibus et crudo decernet Gracia castu.” 

And besides the games there were to be solemn processions and 
religious ceremonies, and sacrifices offered at the altars of the 
gods. The dream was a pleasant one. It was never realised, but 
that need not prevent us from indulging a similar imagination of 
a day to come, when athletes and their friends, from all quarters 
of the globe, shall be gathered together upon the banks of the 
Thames in a more glorious Olympia, which, while ministering to 
the game-loving propensities of our race, shall have an eye to 
nobler and more enduring ends;{ a day when, under influence of 


* The same remark may be carried farther. Mr. Montagu Shearman, in Foot- 
ball and Athletics, p. 53, speaking of the amateur athletics which have been going on 
since 1886, writes: ‘The system of sports, which has recently had its growth in 
England, has been successfully transplanted, not only to Canada, Australia, and other 
British Colonies, but to the United States; and it is now no rare event to find 
Englishmen, Irishmen, Scotchmen, Americans, and Colonists competing together in 
the championship meetings of the old country.” 

t+ In Argolis, where the Nemean games were celebrated. 

$ The connection, in former days, of our country sports with religious ceremonies,. 
such as wakes (the Eve-Feasts of the Dedication of our Churches) is well known. 
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the large-heartedness and brotherly affection which all innocent 
social enjoyment on a great scale tends to inspire, Evangelical 
Associations and Pan-Anglican and Pan-Presbyterian Conferences 
may be merged in one. And, meanwhile, may every gymnastic 
contest, by tending to the practice of temperance and all other 
manly virtues, assist to bring the competitors nearer to the 
enjoyment of a crown reserved in Heaven for the Christian athlete 
who struggles to obtain the greatest and best of all victories—the 
victory, not over others, but over himself. 


CHARLES WorRDSsWORTH. 
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A MAN once saw a mathematical friend of his tossing a short stick 
over a grating. Again and again he tossed the stick, and always, 
between every toss, he noted something in a book, with an expres- 
sion of perfect satisfaction. Sometimes the stick fell athwart the 
grating, sometimes it fell between the bars; but howsoever it might 
fall, down went the result, or some record, the perplexed observer 
could not imagine what. At last, recalling the fact that the tosser 
was a mathematician of the profounder sort, one who would devote 
months to some inquiry belonging to that fourth dimension in 
space (outside length, breadth and thickness) which no fellow, save 
a Fellow of the Mathematical Society, can understand, he 
concluded, naturally, that too much mathematics had made that 
stick-tossing friend of his mad. Moved by pity, he sadly asked, 


.““ What on earth, Jones, are you up to?” Gazing on him with 


lack-lustre eye, Jones replied, “‘ Don't interrupt, my good fellow, 
I’m squaring the circle!” This, of course, settled the matter. A 
man who could toss a stick for hours over a grating might 
conceivably be sane, or no madder than an average mathematician ; 
but a man who could connect with so absurd a proceeding the 
squaring of the circle, of which even mathematicians have admitted 
that, ‘‘ that way madness lies,” must be past the curing powers of 
hellebore, or whatever may be the fashionable substitute for that 
mind- soothing drug. Yet our mathematician, supposing this story 
(only slightly filled in from Professor De Morgan’s sketch) to be 
correct, was sane enough for a mathematician of the quadri- 
dimensional sort. If there were no better way of squaring the 
circle, tossing a stick over a grating, both stick and grating being 
of the right sort, would be a method, and not at all a bad method, 
of accomplishing that awe-inspiring feat. The Editor will, we fear, 
strike out the next ten pages in which, with his permission, we 
propose to show that with a grating of perfectly uniform and 
equidistant bars, and a rod of regular form, the process of tossing, 
continued long enough, will indicate (by the proportion observed 
between the number of times that the rod falls through and the 
number of times that it fails to fall through) that proportion 
between the circumference and the diameter of a circle which 
mathematicians love so dearly, and to secure which they have gone 
to such fearful lengths, beyond even the seven hundredth decimal 
figure. But we must make this matter clear, if only we may. 

In order to deal with the problem as simply as possible we will 
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not introduce the differential and integral calculus, but proceed in 
a purely geometrical spirit. Let, then, the familiar curve called 
‘* the Companion to the Cycloid ” be represented by ——. 

[The rest of the proof has been eliminated.—Eb. ] 

It is obvious, then, that the length of the circumference of a circle 
may be determined in this way, and though that may not be com- 
monly called squaring the circle, it amounts, practically, to the same 
thing. What Jones, or De Morgan, or anyone else would want. 
with such a method does not appear. Mathematicians have already 
dealt with the problem so strenuously, that if they had a circle 
with a diameter a billion times greater than the distance of the 
remotest star (say a billion times a million years’ light-journey at 
187,000 miles per second) they would have the circumference right 
within a distance which no microscope could show, not even oneof the 
kind described by Mr. 8. Weller as of the ten-million-gas-magnifying 
sort. Now the stick-and-grating method would have to be pursued 
by all the inhabitants of the earth simultaneously and continuously, 
for many millions of years, to secure a corresponding degree of 


accuracy. And this seems scarcely desirable. However, the case- 


excellently illustrates the rigid uniformity, in the long run, of purely 
chance results. We use the word “ purely” advisedly. Once any 
bias is given to the results by some peculiarity affecting the chances, 
the result can no longer be trusted. If our grating is not perfectly 
uniform, or our stick not absolutely smooth and straight, we shall 
be sure, by the stick-and-grating method, to deduce a wrong length 
for the circumference of the circle—and what a dreadful thing that 
would be! Even the tossing of an ordinary coin, though good 
enough for the classical game of “‘ pitch and toss,” is not a strictly 
uniform proceeding. Owing to the difference between the two 
faces of a coin, and consequent slight divergencies from uniformity 
in the spin, one side or the other is bound to show a little oftener 
than the other, in the long run. For instance, in a million million 
tosses, instead of head (or tail as the case may be) showing so 
nearly half the times that the proportion would not differ 
measurably from one half, it would show oftener in perhaps some 
such proportion as a million and one to nine hundred and ninety- 
nine. This may be tested experimentally—subject always to the 
necessity of avoiding the suspicions of the police: but it will be 
necessary for millions of persons to devote their lives to the agree- 
able task. Buffon, and three others unknown to fame, save by their 
deeds, have done more coin-tossing of the scientific sort, than any who 
have yet lived upon this world of ours. Their object would seem to 
have been to show experimentally that that does happen which the 
mathematics of probabilities had already proved must happen. 
Whatever their object, they achieved among them no fewer than 
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16,000 trials to see how many “ heads” could be tossed in succession. 
Of course this is much more than 16,000 tossings, because some of 
the trials ran to a good many heads. In fact, among the trials 
there was one case of fifteen “‘ heads ” in succession, a result which 
seems incredible to the inexperienced, but becomes an absolute 
certainty when the number of trials is sufficiently great. 

We shall come back in a moment to Buffon and his friends ; but 
for the present turn to another strange case. 

Ask anyone, man, woman, or child, gambler or non-gambler, 
what he, she, or it would give for the right to toss a coin as long 
as “heads” appeared, getting £1 if ‘‘tail” came at the first 
throw, £2 if “tail” came at the second, £4 if at the third, and 
so on, the prize doubling at each successive throw. You are pretty 
sure to find the sum named ranging from £2 or £3 to £10 or £12. 
No one would would offer £20; still less would anyone offer £100. 
Yet, according to the theory of probabilities, the actual value of 
the chance is much more than £100, much more than £1,000—is, 
in fact, larger than any sum which can be named. 

This sounds like nonsense; and in point of fact it does 
practically amount to nonsense. It is theoretically right; but 
to be actually and practically right, would require a bigger world 
than this, with millions of times as many people, all engaged 
during millions of millions of years, trying for prizes on the 
indicated plan. That with a sufficiently large number of trials, 
the average value of the prizes would rise to enormous sums, and 
indefinitely as the number of trials indefinitely increased, will be 
evident from the following considerations. 

Let us represent the number of experimenters . . . [five pages 
of demonstration omitted here.—Ep.] Or, as the cookery books 
say, “‘ Another way,”—perhaps simpler. 

In dealing with a lottery, if we wish to determine the value of a 
venture, we add together such proportions of the several prizes as 
represent the chances of getting them. Thus, in a common ticket 
lottery, if there is one prize of £1,000, ten of £100, and 100 of 
£10, while there are 10,000 tickets each valued at £1 (an 
abominable swindle, of course, but that is a detail, and unfortu- 
nately a very familiar detail of lottery schemes), then the real 
value of a ticket would be determined by adding one ten- 
thousandth of £1,000, or 2s. to ten ten-thousandths of £100, or 
again, 2s. and a hundred ten-thousandths of £10, or a third 2s. 
The real value, then, of a ticket would be 6s.; for which any 
number of simpletons could be found to pay £1, or £5 for that 
matter, if only the value of the chief prize were duly dwelt on in 
advertisements. The Louisiana lottery successfully offers to a 
foolish public tickets worth about a dollar and a quarter for five 
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dollars. Now apply this method to the particular kind of lottery 
we have imagined. The chance of winning £1 is certainty, or 1; 
so we set down £1. The chance of winning £2 is one-half; so we 
set down half of £2, or again £1. The chance of winning £4 is 
one-quarter ; so we set down a quarter of £4, or yet another £1. 
So we set down an eighth of £8; a sixteenth of £16; and so on 
continually. We thus have as the value of all the prizes put 
together, any number of sums of £1. But even the non-mathe- 
matician will admit that by adding sovereign to sovereign in- 
definitely you will get a sum larger than any that may be named. 

The proof is sound, the conclusion open to exception. The 
trouble is that the chances of the highest prizes are too remote to 
be worth considering, in this world at any rate. Theoretically the 
chance of winning the prize resulting from twenty successive 
heads, or more than a million pounds, is one in rather more than 
a million; and therefore is fairly represented by £1. Yet who 
but an idiot would part with a sovereign for so minute a chance of 
winning a sum which, when he had won it, would be more than he 
would know what to do with ? 

Pause we here a moment, however. Perhaps this folly, which 
seems as thus viewed so manifest, may not be quite so uncommon, 
or the foolish may be much more uncommon, than the tone of that 
last question would seem to imply. 

Consider a typical gambling man, not necessarily professional. 
Let him be offered a wager of £1 on some matter where the 
chances are even. Let him be offered a wager of two to one in 
pounds where the odds are really two to one; a wager of four to 
one in pounds where the odds are really four to one; a wager of 
eight to one (always in pounds) where the odds are eight to one ; 
and soon. Such wagers as these he would of course take. He 
would be only too glad to take them when they rose to higher 
odds. But beyond a certain point we may conveniently substitute 
the purchase of lottery tickets. Our gambler would most willingly 
pay £1 for a ticket in a lottery where there was one prize of £1,024, 
and 1,024 tickets. (So fair a chance would be a novelty in 
lotteries.) Then if he heard of another lottery where there were 
2,048 tickets, and where one prize of £2,048 invited the venture- 
some, he would assuredly jump at that. We do not know where 
the line could be drawn. The history of the Louisiana lottery 
shows that any number of idiotic persons would pay £1 for a 
ticket in a lottery where there was one prize of £1,048,576 and 
only 1,048,576 tickets. Suppose our gambler to risk £1 in such a 
venture as this; having already risked £1 on each of a series of 
wagers first and lottery chances afterwards, for wagers ranging 
from £1, £2, £4, £8, and so on to prizes of £1,024, £2,048, &c., 
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onwards to £524,288 and £1,048,576. Such a gambler, if he 
depones his stakes, pays down in all £21 (it will be found), and 
before the decision of any of the ventures, he is in the position of 
a man who should have paid £21 for the right to venture in the 
imagined lottery, wherein the tossing of a coin so long as “‘ heads” 
appeared determined the prize. Whatever difference there is, is 
of course in favour of the latter, who, besides corresponding 
chances of winning £1, or £2, or £4, or the rest, up to £1,048,576, 
has also chances of winning £2,097,152 or £4,194,304, or other 
monstrous sums, if only “ heads” run persistently enough. 

It may be said that there is a difference between the two cases. 
One man has staked £21 for a number of prizes; and there is 
nothing to prevent his gaining all of them. The other, who has 
equally staked £21, can gain but one prize. It might be answered 
that this is exactly balanced by the circumstance, that while the 
former may lose all he has staked, the latter must get back £1, 
and may get much more. But it may be better to devise a case 
more obviously identical, leaving the one just considered to point 
our moral—the folly of gambling, even on so-called fair terms. 

Suppose, then, a lottery in which are 2,097,151 tickets, each 
priced at £21; let there be no blanks, one prize of £1,048,576, 
two of £524,288, four of £262,144, and so on, till we come down 
to 524,288 prizes of £2 each, and 1,048,576 prizes of £1, making 
up the total number of 2,097,151 prizes. In this case, anyone 
who bought a ticket would be in precisely the position of one who 
paid £21 for a chance in the coin-tossing lottery, except that the 
latter would have a chance of even higher prizes than £1,048,576. 
The buyer of the ticket would be ina much better position than 
men who, in former times, paid sums as large as £21 for chances 
in national lotteries, or who pay such sums now for chances in 
foreign swindles of the same kind (we had nearly written “‘ charac- 
ter,” but there is an entire want of character in all such trans- 
actions). One who has thus ventured is apt to consider himself 
rather clever than otherwise, especially if some dream, or other 
event entirely unconnected with the lottery, has guided him in the 
choice of his ticket’s number. Yet such a man has taken a venture 
far less favourable than that of a man (whom he would ridicule 
as an idiot) who should pay £21 for the chance of a tossed coin 
coming up heads often enough to bring him a goodly prize, at the 
doubling rate above described. 

This case shows how little men appreciate the real meaning of 
the large numbers named in connection with lottery chances. The 
same risk of loss which seems obvious when the question is of 
tossing heads so often as ten times in succession, seems trifling 
when compared with the chances against drawing the lucky ticket 
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out of a thousand; yet the risk in the latter case is greater than 
in the former in the same degree that 1024 is greater than 1,000. 

No particular harm follows, but rather good, when the chance 
of winning a large prize is mistakenly overlooked in considering 
this particular chance problem. The Russian Government was 
foiled in a plan for getting large sums out of a lottery, by the 
recognition of men’s unwillingness to risk anything like the sum 
which mathematicians told them ought to be paid for each chance 
in such a lottery. The problem has hence been long known to 
students of probabilities as the Petersburg problem. But very 
serious loss has been sustained because of men’s blindness to the 
converse truth, that very large sums may be lost on this method 
of doubling stakes at each renewal of a particular result. 

If there is one trap which has caught more gamblers, even of 
the professional sort, than any other, it is what may be called the 
‘martingale ” trap; the belief, that is to say, in systems by which 
success may be secured with absolute certainty, if only the 
gambler’s pocket is long enough to enable him to keep on with his 
system against adverse runs of luck. Among the systems thus 
devised, there is one, which has only given way to others because 
it seems so obviously certain in its action that no gaming 
‘bank ”’ or gambling opponent would allow it to be continued for 
any length of time. It is the system of continued doubling. You 
stake £1 at the rouge et noir table and lose. You then stake £2. 
If you lose yet once more, you stake £4; then (if you lose) £8, 
£16, and so on. Whenever you win—and you cannot lose for 
ever, you win enough to cover all your previous losses, and £1 
over. At each trial you practically make sure of winning £1. 
Patience, then, and you must win any number of pounds. 

So far as we know, Hombourg and Baden never set their face 
against this system, which must have suited them well enough. 
They set a limit, however, to the amount of stakes, and that would 
suffice to kill the system. This may be shown very simply in any 
special case. Having in a former example taken very large 
numbers, we will take smaller ones here, noting that the principle 
is the same, let the numbers be large or small. 

Suppose the gambler, anxious to make more than £1 each time, 
begins with £10 stakes, and let the bank “limit” be £640. 
Imagine the gambler’s ventures divided into sets of sixty-four. 
Then from what Buffon and his three allies did in the way of 
coin-tossing (where the chances for head or tails are the same as 
the chances for rouge et noir, omitting the bank's slight extra 
chances in the refait) we know experimentally, apart from mathe- 
matical calculation, what the average result in any 64 trials will 
be. There will be 32 cases favourable for our gambler at the first 
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trial, 16 at the second, 8 at the third, 4 at the fourth, 2 at the 
fifth, and 1 at the sixth, with one unfavourable trial: this last may 
occur anywhere in the series; but give our gambler the benefit of 
the doubt, and put the run of six unfavourable tossings last. Then 
the result of that set of 64 trials will be to enrich our gambler by 
£320, and £160, and £80, and £40, and £20, and £10. He will 
be £630 in pocket out of those trials. Unfortunately the 64th 
trial will cost him £640. He cannot go on doubling, because the 
bank limit forbids. The nearest thing he can do to the working 
out of his system is to stake £640 yet again. If he can and does 
do this, trusting, perhaps, to what is called “the maturity of the 
chances” (a most delusive doctrine), he has an equal chance of 
winning back £640, or of losing that sum. If he is lucky, it will 
not be his system that has brought him luck; if he is unlucky, he 
exchanges small loss, all that the system fairly worked out would 
be apt to entail, for a large one. In any case he gives up a toler- 
ably slow way of parting with his money for a dangerously bold 
venture. 

The system, then, which seems so obviously to ensure slow but 
steady gain, really ensures slow but steady loss. If this were the 
worst that could be said against it, it would still be enough to 
deter the gambling moth from this slowly-singeing flame. But 
another gambling folly comes in to make ruin approach with much 
more rapid strides on this line than the fair progress of the system 
would ensure. To end a loser of only £10 on an average run of 
sixty-four trials, our gambler must carefully bank all his gains. 
Gamblers never do this. ‘“ Lightly come, lightly go,” is their 
motto. They even fancy that bad luck is sure to follow any 
attempt at hoarding idly-acquired gains. Hence the loss of £640 
in the one unlucky run would probably find our gambler with not 
£20 of the previously won £630 to help in meeting it. 

By diminishing the first stake in this and similar cases, the 
gambler can ensure a much longer run for his money. But he 
must take a correspondingly increased number of risks. Now 
Buffon’s experiments show that just as surely as there will, on the 
average, be one run of 6 unfavourable tossings in 64 trials, there 
will be one run of 7 unfavourable tossings in 128 trials; one run 
of 8 in 256 trials; and so on. So that the gambler secures no 
escape from eventual disaster by diminishing his stake and in- 
creasing the number of trials. Moreover, he has to expend more 
time in getting his smaller gains—so long as he does get them— 
and even a gambler must, one would imagine, regard time as of 
some value. 


The doctrine of the “‘ maturity of the chances,” combined with the 


doctrine of the “ vein of luck,” advanced by the departed gambler . 
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(and rogue), Steinmetz, as the two fundamental principles for suc- 
cessful gambling, curiously illustrate the utter inability of the gam- 
bling mind to reason soundly. One doctrine really means that the 
luck must change, not telling the gambler whether it will change 
sooner or later; the other really means that luck may be trusted 
not to change for a while, not telling the gambler how long that 
“while” may be trusted to last. And the poor simpleton, for 
even gambling rogues like Steinmetz are but simpletons at bottom, 
cannot see that the two doctrines necessarily fill the record for 
all possible events, and must, therefore, be utterly valueless in 
considering the chances for any particular event or series of events. 
Whatever happens, one or other law must be justified ; but gam- 
blers rejoice at this as evidence in favour of the two laws, instead 
of seeing that it proves both to be worthless. Does a gambler 
who has been lucky win afresh ? then the gamblers around see in 
the case an illustration of the “vein of luck.” Does the luck 
change ? then they proclaim, with equal wisdom, their faith in the 
doctrine of the “‘ maturity of the chances.” They may not use 
these precise words ; on the contrary, their words may be anything 
but precise ; in one case they may say: “ He has the devil’s own 
luck,” and, in the other, they may swear lustily because, having 
backed his luck, they have lost money. But the ideas are there 
all the same. And since avery single experience of every gam- 
bler is bound to confirm his belief that luck will either change or 
continue unchanged, his faith in the fundamental idiocies of 
gambling, the “ vein of luck” and the “‘ maturity of the chances,” 
grows constantly in strength and fervour. 

The belief that in the long run luck must run even is not quite 
so obviously misleading as either of the two the combination of 
which it really represents. It is true, indeed, in a sense; but it 
is misleading all the same. It means so much less than believers 
in it imagine ! 

Consider how little it really promises. If the gambler when 
he loses assures himself, on the strength of this law, that he 
must one day recover all he has lost, what an argument he should 
find in that against gambling! for what earthly use can there be 
in continuing a process which, if continued long enough, is bound 
to land you where you began? But the fatal trouble about this 
article of the gambler’s faith is that it says nothing about a 
beginning. It applies to every stage of his progress, whether he is in 
pocket or out of pocket. How little, then, it promises can readily 
be shown. If the gambler is a hundred pounds to the bad at any 
time, he ought to feel confident that if he goes on long enough 
from that stage, he will again find himself a hundred pounds to 
the bad—apart from all squandered winnings in the meantime. 
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Here, by the way, is an odd paradox, which is quite illusory, but 
it will do the reader no harm to puzzle himself over it a little :— 

If in the long run a gambler must come to the position from 
which he started, it follows that if at any time he is just even with 
fortune he must come even again, or in a long enough time will 
have neither gained or lost; if in the meantime he gets a certain 
sum ahead he will, in the long run, lose that sum; and if in the 
meantime he gets a certain sum in arrears he will, in the long run, 
gain that sum (for no otherwise can he get even). We may be sure, 
then, since he cannot be always just “‘ even,” and must sometimes 
be ahead and sometimes in arrears, by a certain sum, be it what it 
may, that in the long run (1) he will gain that sum, (2) he will 
lose that sum, and (3) he will come out even. Take the second 
case, and let the sum be £10. In the long run our gambler, 
starting even, will lose £10. In another long run, from what we 
have just proved, he will lose it again. Therefore, in a long enough 
run he will certainly lose £20 ; in another long enough run he will 
lose another £20; or £40 in all. And so we go on, doubling at 
each stage, till we eventually show that in the long run, owing to 
the tendency of luck to run even, the gambler must lose any sum 
that may be named, however great it may be. Of course, we may 
equally well show that in the long run the gambler must find 
himself the winner of a sum greater than any that can be named. 

This result, though manifestly not to be trusted as it stands, yet 
indicates an important truth, viz. that in a sufficiently long series 
of gambling ventures the ranges on either side of neutral fortunes 
may be expected to be very wide indeed, while the general evenness 
of the balance in the long run shows that the widest ranges on one 
side will be matched by ranges as wide on the other. Hence it 
follows that no matter what the fortune may be with which a 
gambler starts, he is practically sure, if he continue gambling long 
enough, to incur ruin. For whensoever the range on the wrong 
side touches the amount of his means, there is for him no longer 
run. It matters nothing, so far as his fortunes are concerned, 
that if he could go on indefinitely the score against him would be 
wiped off, or replaced by as large a score in his favour. Other 
gamblers may come and others may go; his fate is sealed, his 
fortune gone for ever. 

Among all the certainties of chance this conclusion, that persistent 
gambling means loss of fortune, that the run of luck is running 
blindly to ruin (run being simply ruin without an “i” or blind 
ruin), is the most certain of all. Never in the whole history of 
gambling has this law been observed to fail. 


R. A. Proctor. 
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THE paper in the March number of the National Review on “‘ Free 
Trade and the Economists,” by Mr. C. A. Cripps, is not only lucid. 
and able, but shows, up to a certain point, a thorough under- 
standing of the theory he attacks; a quality sufficiently rare in 
this controversy to tempt one at times to define a Protectionist as 
a man who cannot understand the theory of Free Trade, and a. 
Free Trader as a man who cannot understand the objections to it. 

He deals with the assumption that capital and labour, displaced 
by foreign competition, can find alternative employment in Eng- 
land. He claims rightly, that the whole issue is involved in this. 
assumption. For the assumption that trade driven out of one 
channel by the cheapness of foreign produce will be able to find 
an alternative channel, and the doctrine that commodities are paid 
for by commodities, are the very keys of the Free Trade position. 
For if the latter were not true we should feel no security that the 
great volume of foreign imports did not represent the mere spend- 
ing of the national capital and savings; and if the former were 
not justified we should have no answer to those who, like Sir 
Edward Sullivan, make striking calculations of the amount of 
wealth that is lost to the country by the practice of buying our 
food from abroad instead of producing it at home. On these two 
points, therefore, the forces of attack and defence have gradually 
concentrated themselves, and round them the economic battle has. 
raged most furiously for the last few years. 

And with what results? I make no claim whatever to give an 
expert’s opinion. Speaking merely as one of the crowd, who has. 
listened rather lazily, but with an open mind, to the disputations 
of the champions, I am left with the impression that the defence 
has been victorious, but that the defenders have suffered some loss, 
and have been forced to give up some parts of their position as 
untenable. They have succeeded in proving that our excess of 
imports over exports is not paid for in coin of the realm, or bank- 
notes ; but alas! we shall hear no more amongst the intelligent, 
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that comforting doctrine, much loved of yore by wild Free 
Traders, that a flow of imports necessarily produced, by some 
‘mysterious law, a corresponding flow of exports. 

It has been shown, I think, for reasons I will give presently, 
that in England capital and labour, displaced by foreign competi- 
tion, have found alternative employment; but, on the other hand, 
it has become plain that the assumption that this must always 
happen is not one that can be relied upon, and that the Free 
Traders greatly underrated the loss that such a transference 
entailed. 

It seems to me perfectly conceivable theoretically, though not 
perhaps practically likely, that a country might have all its 
industries more or less ruined by foreign competition in its home 
‘markets. If one industry can be so ruined, as everyone admits, 
why not others in the same way ? 

I once drew up, for the mental exercise of a Free Trade friend, 
@ supposititious case of a country that could not produce anything 
quite as cheaply as some other country in the world could supply 
it, and asked how that country could be benefited by being intro- 
‘duced to a system of Free Trade. It seemed to me, I pointed out, 
that the first result would be the ruin of all the home industries 
from the competition of cheap foreign goods in the home markets ; 
and it was impossible that this loss should be compensated by the 
institution of a foreign trade, as the country had nothing that it 
could produce at the price ruling in the world’s market. So that, 
after having ruined its home industries, and spent all its cash and 
savings in foreign goods, such a country would be forced to return 
to a system of internal trade, recreating its home industries by 
the help of an iron wall of Protection. 

I got no answer from my friend but a recommendation to 
study Bastiat, which I did, without being rewarded by any con- 
clusive solution of my difficulty. 

The way in which a poor community might be ruined by the 
competition of cheap foreign goods against all its industries in the 
home market, can be brought before the mind in a rather striking 
way by an attempt to think out a scheme which has been lately 
proposed, and which has, I believe, actually succeeded in the Low 
Countries, for settling the unemployed upon the land in commu- 
nities producing for themselves all the necessaries of life. For it 
becomes evident immediately that such a system could only 
maintain its existence by strictly confining exchanges to the 
members of the community, and excluding commodities from the 
open market. For the corn and meat producers of such a com- 
‘Iaunity could never produce food at the current prices, nor could 
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the clothes and boot producers compete against the cheap articles 
of the large factories and workshops. So that we are landed in 
this paradoxical conclusion, that in a condition of isolation 
such a community might exist in a state of rude sufficiency ; but 
that the admission of cheap goods would bring it to ruin. Its 
members would be landed in a position that is a favourite one 
with Protectionist writers. They would have cheap goods and 
nothing to pay for them with, i.e. to exchange for them. 

I have indulged in this apparent digression because I am 
anxious, before criticising Mr. Cripps’s views, to make it clear that. 
I am no fanatical believer in the universal efficacy of mere 
cheapness, or the infinite transferability of employment, and that I 
am fully alive to the loss that such a transfer must sometimes 
entail. The almost total destruction of West Indian prosperity 
through the failure of the sugar industry, is a strong instance of 
such loss; and the way in which we allowed that industry to be 
destroyed by the temporary institution of foreign sugar bounties, 
without stirring a finger to avert the disaster, is as fine an example 
of narrow-minded adherence to a misleading theory as can be 
found in the history of politics. 

But Mr. Cripps’s method of examining and testing the Free 
Trade assumption “ that capital and labour, displaced by foreign 
competition, can find alternative employment in England,” seems. 
to me to have led him into palpable and serious error. He seems 
to me, first, to have exaggerated the assumption beyond all reason, 
and then to have tried it by false and inadequate tests. 

Surely the proper method of testing this assumption is obvious 
and simple. Dealing first, as he does, with the transferability of 
labour, we should examine the facts, and ascertain whether the 
displacement of English labour, chiefly in agriculture, by foreign 
competition has, or has not, been balanced by increased employ-. 
ment in other trades. If it is shown that there has been no such: 
compensation, that there is no increase of employment in other: 
trades to set off against the loss of employment in agriculture, 
then it will be evident that the assumption is false. But if it 
becomes clear that, after all due deductions have been made on 
account of other factors affecting the result, the loss of employment 
in agriculture has been far more than balanced by increase of 
employment in other trades, then the assumption of the Free 
Traders will be proved to have been justified. 

Tested in this way, it seems to me that the question only admits 
of one answer. If agricultural employment has diminished, other 
employments have increased enormously. Our population has 
increased, and is still increasing at the rate of 320,000 a year. 
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The volume of trade, and the amount paid in wages, go on in- 
creasing year after year, and are greater now than they have ever 
been. Mr. Cripps challenges the Free Trader to bring forward 
the facts and figures on which he bases the assumption of the 
transferability of labour. Well, there they are in epitome. It 
would be easy to add to them in detail. The extent to which they 
are due to Free Trade may be, of course, open to dispute, but no 
one can hope to prove in the teeth of them that the Free Traders’ 
assumption is not justified. 

But Mr. Cripps’s method of testing it is very different. ‘‘ The 
test of its truth in any particular country and at any particular 
time,” he says, ‘‘is the condition of the labour market. If the 
labour market is overcrowded, and there is a difficulty in finding 
work, the assumption cannot be accepted as an accurate generali- 
zation on which exclusively to found a policy.” He then adduces 
the evidence of distress amongst the labourers, to prove that the 
labour-market in England is so overstocked (including therein 
some assumptions about general diminution of employment which 
are at direct variance with known facts), and argues therefrom 
that the assumption of the Free Traders is disproved. 

I do not think that the argument is worth very much, even 
against those fanatical Free Traders who hold that the powers of 
labour to find fresh channels of profitable employment when the 
old ones are rendered useless by cheap imports are infinite. For 
even they have never held that employment was capable of infinite 
increase, and that under the blessed system of Free Trade a 
country could support as many people as you chose to put in it. 
To confound them he would have to prove that the fundamental 
cause of the distress was not the pressure of population on 
subsistence, but the inability of displaced labour to find employ- 
ment; and this he could only do by showing how, under a system 
of Protection, the country could support a larger population than 
it does at present. 

He makes no attempt to do anything of the sort. The fact 
that all countries, whether under Free Trade or Protectionist 
systems are liable to suffer from the pressure of increasing popu- 
lation on subsistence does not seem to be present to his mind. 
It does not seem to occur to him that the present distress may 
be due to the constantly and rapidly increasing number of our 
labourers. He assumes, without argument, that the distress is 
due to the displacement of labour by foreign imports. One cannot 
help wondering whether he would be equally ready to assume that 
Protection was the fundamental cause of the recent severe distress 
in the manufacturing districts of America. Of course, if it was 
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the fact, as he insinuates once or twice, that there has been a 
diminution of employment in England under Free Trade, if it 
were true that there exists “a coincidence of diminished employ- 
ment with cheapened products,” that, “‘ with increasing wealth,” 
there is a decreasing employment of the wage-earning class, and 
that owing to foreign competition, ‘“‘an increased supply of labour 
competes for a decreased demand,” his case would be a strong one 
But he is assuming in these passages just what he ought to prove, 
and his assumptions are, as I have already said, in flat contra- 
diction with well-known and indisputable facts. The amount paid 
in wages over the whole country has increased year by year only 
a little less rapidly than the population, and has been larger 
during the last few years than at any previous time in the history 
of the country. 

He seems to me to fail, in a similar way, to grapple properly 
with the question of the transferability of capital. He gives an 
account in some detail of the loss of capital that has occurred in 
British agriculture, but he makes no attempt to estimate the 
amount of capital that has been invested in other industries that 
have come into existence or increased in magnitude under the 
system of Free imports, and to compare the gain with the loss. 
He seems to hold that the transferability of capital can be dis- 
proved in two ways; firstly, by showing that a large amount of 
English capital is being invested abroad; secondly, by demon- 
strating the impossibility of transferring capital from an industry 
which foreign competition has rendered unprofitable. For the 
convenience of my argument I will deal with the second point 
first. 

I have already stated my opinion that Free Traders have very 
generally underrated the loss involved in transferring labour and 
capital from one industry to another, and it is not necessary, 
therefore, to point out at length my cordial agreement with much 
that he urges on this subject. But I think that he exaggerates his 
case, and that this exaggeration springs from a false and mislead- 
ing view of the nature of capital, which causes him to restrict the 
idea of its transferability to too narrow a meaning. 

All through the article he speaks of capital as if it was a fixed 
sum devoted to the employment of labour, of which no portion that 
is ever lost can be replaced. If a portion of English capital is 
invested abroad, that is so much lost to the English labourer. If 
the agricultural returns show a diminution of capital, that is so 
much to be deducted from the general capital fund of the whole 
country. 


But in truth this is a most misleading view of the nature of 
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capital. It is not a fixed sum. A rich country like England may 
be almost said to secrete the capital it requires as opportunities of 
profitable investments offer themselves. Capital may be lost in 
one business, but new capital will be found to pour into other 
businesses, which have become profitable in the place of it. What 
is meant, therefore, by the transferability of capital is not merely 
that particular sums can be transferred from one business to 
another, but that the wealth of the country, which is always 
lying ready to invest itself under the name of capital in profitable 
enterprise, will seek new channels when the old ones are closed 
to it. 

But even in the narrower sense of transferability I think he over- 
states the case. A great deal of agricultural capital has actually 
been transferred to other industries in spite of the difficulty of 
realising the capital of a failing business. An appreciable number 
of farmers have realised their stock, and retired, investing their 
money in various ways; a good many more have started their 
sons in other businesses; while, as every landlord knows, a very 
large direct transfer of capital from agricultural to other industries 
has taken place through the action of the banks in calling in the 
loans they had been in the habit of making to farmers in more 
profitable times, and investing the money elsewhere. 

Secondly, he thinks that the transferability of capital can be 
disproved by evidence of the investment of English capital abroad. 
His case rests chiefly on that false view of the nature of capital to 
which I have alluded. He assumes that every investment abroad 
is so much taken from the capital fund which ought, if things were 
rightly ordered, to be spent for the benefit of the British workman. 
It does not seem to occur to him that there must be some limit to 
the openings for profitable investment in England, and that there 
may be, after all these are filled, a surplus of English wealth 
which naturally seeks investment in countries where capital is more 
scarce or timid. The amount of investments abroad does not 
necessarily prove anything but that England has a great deal of 
wealth to invest. It cannot disprove the transferability of capital 
in England, unless it is shown at the same time that there would be 
‘more opening for the profitable investment of English capital at 
home under a system of Protection. But this must be proved, not 
assumed; for it is just what Free Traders, who believe that our 
cheap production depends upon our cheap imports, would strenu- 
‘ously deny. And with the enormous annual production of British 
industry to show, they would certainly have a strong prima facie 
case. 

Mr. Cripps makes a good deal of the power of a Protectionist 
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system to attract the investment of foreign capital, with a view to 
tapping the home market of the Protected country. He points out 
how by this means British capital, invested abroad, may actually 
compete in neutral markets against English producers, under 
circumstances that are very disadvantageous to the latter. Sucha 
contingency, in spite of any profit it may bring to English pockets, 
is, doubtless, unfortunate where it exists; but I should like to know 
the extent of this evil before admitting that it is a serious objection 
to Free Trade. One hears little of it; and one would suppose a 
priort that the competition of native capitalists would keep it 
within very narrow limits. I doubt if it amounts to much more 
than is indicated by Mr. Cripps’s words when he says: ‘ Instances 
can be given where English capital has been attracted abroad by 
the Protectionist policy of foreign countries.” He gives two illus- 
trations. In one case, “ English capitalists have established mills 
on the continent to supply markets formerly supplied from England. 
They justify this export of capital, with its consequent withdrawal 
of employment from the English operatives, on the ground that 
they are unable to produce commodities in England at such a 
price as would enable them to compete for orders in a Protected 
market.” In the other, an English firm which produced a 
certain commodity for export to a foreign country, on a prohibitive 
duty being imposed, transferred its capital and workmen and 
established a new manufacture in the Protected country. Let me 
ask what these stories prove beyond the fact, which few will 
dispute, that the Protectionist duties of foreign countries are 
injurious to our trade. They do not disprove the transfer- 
ability of capital in England, unless it can be shown, as I have 
said, that under a system of Protection all our capital would be 
required for use within our own borders. Such occurrences 
would not be averted by our adopting Protection ourselves. For 
their object is to tap the home market in other and Protected 
countries. Asa matter of fact, there is notice of the establish- 
ment of English factories on the Continent with this object long 
before England was a Free Trade country, due to that spirit of 
commercial enterprise in which we, at least, had the start of 
the rest of the modern world. 

Mr. Cripps asks whether there are instances which show that 
‘capital has been attracted, to a corresponding extent, from a 
Protectionist to a Free Trade country.” Possibly not. There is 
but one Free Trade country of any size, and to take capital and 
private enterprise to England is rather like the proverbial carry- 
ing of coals to Newcastle. But I think that he will find, though 
I regret to say I cannot at this moment give him chapter and 
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verse, that there is a very considerable amount of American capital 
invested in the English shipping trade, just because in Free- 
Trade England ships can be built more profitably than they can 
in Protected America. 

In conclusion, let me say that a critical paper of this kind, 
dealing with points of difference rather than of argument, assumes 
inevitably a tone of hostility and depreciation that is somewhat 
misleading. I have devoted myself to what seemed to me the 
weak points of Mr. Cripps’s thesis, but I should be sorry if I 
appeared to treat with any disrespect an essay much of which 
seems to me true, and admirably pertinent at the present time, 
and every line of which is luminous and suggestive. 


PEMBROKE. 
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Berore Parliament rose for the Easter Recess—and Easter has 
‘come upon us before its usual time this year—our legislators had 
contrived to get through an amount of work which, measured 
by recent standards of parliamentary progress, seems almost 
Colossal in its proportions. Notwithstanding that the Debate on 
the Address occupied unnecessarily several nights of the Session, 
and more than one debate was afterwards raised that might have 
well been spared, both the Army and the Navy Estimates have 
been introduced and deliberated on in a business-like spirit; all 
pressing Votes in Supply have been obtained by the Government ; 
the Local Government Bill has been introduced and expounded ; 
Mr. Goschen’s important Conversion Bill has passed through both 
Houses, and has become law; the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has made his annual Financial Statement; Mr. Bradlaugh’s 
Affirmation Bill has been practically accepted by the House of 
Commons; Mr. Parnell’s Arrears Bill has been duly considered 
and rejected; and, over and above these practical results, several 
other matters of no little interest, such, for instance, as the 
Reconstruction of the House of Lords, so ably dealt with in 
this Review by Mr. George Curzon, himself the heir to a seat, under 
our present Constitution, in the House of Peers, have given rise to 
ample and suggestive discussion. The New Closure Rule seems to 
have worked better and more smoothly than those who dispassion- 
ately doubted concerning its wisdom anticipated ; and the breaking 
up of the House of Commons, with rare exceptions, at midnight, 
has been welcomed by all, save those lie-awake members who, 
inured by long habit to going home “with the milk,” agree 
with the Irish poet that the best of all ways to lengthen our 
days is to steal as many hours from the night as possible. 

In considering, however, the labours of the Session thus far, 
we must take into account the quality as well as the quantity of 
work got through. Even weighed in this more scrupulous balance, 
it must be pronounced satisfactory. Mr. Goschen has enjoyed a 
remarkable triumph, which, it is no flattery to say, places him at 
the head of English living financiers. He has succeeded where 
some of his most gifted predecessors signally failed, and he has 
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secured a substantial relief to the nation without dangerously 
irritating private interests. It is only natural that a certain 
number of individuals, already pinched in their circumstances, 
should cry out against a curtailment of their income to the extent. 
of a twelfth. But ‘the larger holders of consols affected by the 
reduction of interest on the National Debt have recognized the 
inevitable nature of the change, and have cheerfully assisted the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in carrying through his great 
scheme, and, after the current year, the taxpayer will enjoy relief 
to the extent of £1,400,000, with the prospective certainty of yet 
further alleviation when fifteen more years have passed. The 
Budget was introduced only just before the House of Commons 
rose for the Easter Recess, and some of its provisions, linked as 
they practically are with the Local Government Bill, may yet. 
afford scope for discussion and difference of opinion. But it is 
universally felt that the country has at length a master mind in 
charge of its finances. Bold without temerity ; an expert, yet not 
a pedant ; alive to all the principles of economic science, yet of too: 
practical and business-like a temperament to be the mere servant 
of shapely and seductive theories, Mr. Goschen seems to be the 
ideal Chancellor of the Exchequer for whose firm grasp of 
details and extensive range of view the country has long been look- 
ing. This generation has not before seen the two all-important 
departments of Finance and Foreign Policy presided over by such 
master spirits as direct and control them now. Even were their 
colleagues less able than they are, the Prime Minister and 
Mr. Goschen would of themselves shed lustre on a Cabinet. 
The comparatively feeble resistance offered to Mr. Bradlaugh’s 
Bill for rendering a solemn Affirmation equivalent, in obligation and 
in regard to penalties for perjury, to an Oath, and the certainty 
that his Bill will shortly become part of the law of the land, has. 
doubtless shocked the consciences and grieved the religious senti- 
ments of numbers of Conservatives. But we are obliged to confess 
that, in common with not a few members of the Tory Party, we 
do not think any blow has been struck at the Church by this 
Measure. The original objection to allowing Mr. Bladlaugh to 
affirm, like the resistance to his being allowed to take an oath, 
was based on considerations wholly foreign to the question whether: 
upright persons who conscientiously object to the existing formula. 
of the parliamentary or judicial oath should be permitted the 
alternative of an affirmation. It may be very grievous that man- 
kind are divided concerning theological creeds and sanctions ; but 
the fact is too patent to be ignored, and Christian charity no 
less than worldly wisdom would appear to dictate the employment 
of that forbearance and consideration, consistently with a due 
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regard for law, which are best calculated to diminish animosity 
and avert scandal. To argue that such a Measure of Relief for 
troubled consciences makes the State itself atheistical, seems to 
us the most extravagant contention imaginable. Of those who 
elect to affirm rather than to swear, many if not most will do so, 
feeling nevertheless that, as Seneca says, Est Deus in nobis; while 
the rest will be deterred from abusing the indulgence extended to 
them, by the recollection that it is not necessary for a man to say 
“So help me God!” in order to be committed to prison for 
tendering false evidence. 

During the Recess, the Local Government Bill will be widely 
and searchingly discussed by politicians in their own homes. It is 
a bold and comprehensive Measure, and no one contests the re- 
markable ability with which it has been conceived, any more than 
they do the striking clearness of the exposition of it given by 
Mr. Ritchie on introduciug it to the notice of the House of 
Commons. It is much too large and important a Measure to be 
dealt with in this place. It will be enough if, for the present, 
we give expression to the feeling of certainly the vast majority 
of Conservatives, that, if the working of our local institutions 
was to be touched at all, a bold course was the only safe and the 
the only statesman-like course; and this course has been strikingly 
taken in Mr. Ritchie's Bill. It will occupy the House of Commons 
for most of the remainder of the Session, and, if it becomes 
law in its present or in any complete shape, the good fortune, 
as well as the skill of the Cabinet, will have been made ap- 


parent, and the position of the Government will become impreg- 
nable. 


The great event of the month on the European continent has been 
the death and interment of the Emperor William of Germany, who 
succumbed at last, after a few days’ illness, to the weight of his 
years, and in some degree perhaps to the crowning sorrow of his 
life, the sad condition of his Heir, now the Emperor Frederick. 
The pathetic incidents and mournful pageantry of the occasion 
have been described with picturesque fulness by the chief London 
journals ; and there is no need to dwell on these here. It is with 
the political aspect and promise of the new Imperial Succession 
with which alone we need concern ourselves. Now that the first 
feelings of reverential grief for the death of the venerable Monarch 
have had time to become tempered and restrained, it is felt in 
Germany, as elsewhere, that it is well the noble and heroic gentle- 
man who was once so popularly known as the Crown Prince 
should, if only for a limited period, enjoy the honours and 
bear the responsibilities of the Imperial Sceptre. We cannot 
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disguise from ourselves the only too self-evident fact that, humanly 
speaking, the reign of the Emperor Frederick cannot well be a 
long one. But he has already given pretty distinct indications that 
he cherishes very clear and definite ideas as to the perils and needs 
of the age in which he lives, and that these ideas are not in every 
respect and in every direction identical with those that animated 
his predecessor on the Throne, and that are harboured by Prince 
Bismarck. The statesman-like and patriotic Chancellor is both too 
wise and too conscientious to let it appear that he is aware of this 
circumstance, since he has but to wait patiently and the difficulty, 
such as it is, will disappear without any action on his part. Were 
the Emperor Frederick destined to sway for any long period of time 
the domestic destinies of Germany, it would perhaps not be easy for 
Prince Bismarck to retain his position as Chief Minister in the re- 
gion of domestic politics. The splendid and dignified heroism with 
which the sorely-stricken Emperor has borne and still bears his fate, 
has won for him the profound respect and homage of all men. But, 
unless we are much mistaken, his generous disposition has long 
inclined and still inclines him to look with more than indulgence 
on some of the tenets and aims of Liberalism which, for our part, 
we agree with Prince Bismarck in regarding as the dissolvent of 
great States. While the Imperial Chancellor and his late Master 
were working and acting, the present Emperor was thinking and 
theorizing, and theory and experience rarely arrive at the same 
conclusions. Were there any grave danger to the Fatherland from 
the circumstances to which we here allude, Prince Bismarck would 
no doubt struggle manfully to avert it. But, for more reasons 
than one, though for one reason more especially, we do not antici- 
pate that any such necessity will arise. Itis only right, however, 
if we are to understand the situation, to recognize the fact that, 
in the realm of domestic policy, the Emperor Frederick is not the 
mere replica of the Emperor William. 

In the sphere of Foreign Affairs, however, there is no chance nor 
fear of German Policy undergoing any serious modification in 
consequence of the substitution of one Sovereign for another. In 
this respect, the views of the Emperor Frederick are the same as 
those held by his illustrious Father; and Prince Bismarck will 
experience no fresh obstacles to the furtherance of his aims in 
dealing with international politics and international relations. 
The Emperor William did his utmost to preserve peace for Europe, 
while at the same time he strained every nerve to render Germany 
prepared for war. Under his successor, the course pursued will be 
precisely the same. At the same time, it would be a grave 
practical oversight to omit to take into calculation the important 
circumstances that the deceased Monarch had somewhat more 
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control over the issues of war and peace than can be exercised 
by the living one. In consequence of his venerable years, his 
long established authority, and his notorious tenderness, both 
personal and political, for the Russian Imperial Family, he 
wielded an influence over the mind of Alexander III., and over 
the councils of the Muscovite Government, that was strictly 
peculiar to himself. The Emperor Frederick would be as loth 
as was his Sire to see an open breach between Germany and 
Russia; but since, if the breach comes at all, it must be effected 
by some wilful and headstrong action on the part of the Czar, 
it must be evident that the situation is changed in some degree 
for the worse. The ties that unite Germany and the Dual 
Empire of Austria-Hungary will remain as fast and secure as 
ever ; and indeed, during the past month, fresh demonstrations 
have been given of its solid and lasting character. Prince 
Bismarck and Count Kalnéky hastened, even before the Emperor 
William was entombed at Charlottenburg, not only to exchange 
communications ratifying afresh the bond that links their two 
Governments, but to publish these communications to the world ; 
and the Emperor of Austria has shown afresh the deep value he 
attaches to the alliance with Germany, and the absolute con- 
fidence he reposes in German policy. This was all the more 
necessary, in order to counteract the shallow and ignorant gossip, 
to which the correspondents abroad of even powerful English 
journals have given currency, representing the Cabinet of Vienna 
as distrustful of the loyalty and good faith of the Cabinet of 
Berlin. 

For the unwary and the imperfectly informed, no doubt, the 
diplomatic attitude of the German Chancellor may conceivably 
have appeared perplexing. But the readers of this Review do not 
require to have it explained to them afresh that there is all the 
difference in the world between the diplomatic countenance Prince 
Bismarck extends to the purely political action of Russia, and 
the joint diplomatic and military responsibility Germany has 
avowedly accepted for the safety and welfare of Austria. Acting 
with astounding rashness on one of the most questionable state- 
ments in Prince Bismarck’s last famous speech in the Reichstag, 
M. de Giers instructed M. de Nelidoff, the Russian Ambassador at 
Constantinople, to press the Sultan to declare openly and officially 
that the presence of Prince Ferdinand at Sofia is a breach of 
legality, and at the same time invited the other Powers to second 
Russia in its demand. Austria, England, and Italy replied to the 
application by inquiring what Russia proposed to do, in case the 
result of such action on the part of the Sultan was to induce 
Prince Ferdinand to quit Bulgaria and leave the principality 
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without a Ruler. Without waiting to return a response to these 
inquiries, Russia redoubled its importunate application at the 
Golden Horn, and the German and French Ambassadors backed up 
M. de Nelidoff’s importunity. Contrary to general expectation, 
but, no doubt, in order to be rid of a vexatious applicant, and well 
aware, at the same time, of the futility of the course suggested 
to him, the Sultan telegraphed to Sofia, but only as he telegraphed 
last August, to the effect that Prince Ferdinand’s presence at Sofia 
is illegal. 

The notification has remained without any reply from the 
Government of Bulgaria; but we may expect to hear that Russia 
will not rest content with getting the Sultan to issue a brutum 
fulmen. If the Czar would only indicate a candidate whom the 
Bulgarians are likely to elect, and would furthermore give assu- 
rances that the Bulgarian Question would then be settled, and the 
Bulgarians, under their Turkish Suzerain, must manage their 
affairs, and work out their destinies in their own fashion, there 
is little doubt that the Powers would urge Prince Ferdinand to . 
depart, and just as little that he would comply with the recommen- 
dation. But there is not the faintest chance of Russia adopting 
this legal and straightforward course. The Czar’s objection is not 
to Prince Ferdinand, but to any Prince who is not a dependent 
and agent of Russia for the purpose of transforming Bulgaria 
into a military outpost for the Russian armies. Now to this 
Austria will never consent; and if, in the long run, a great war 
does not spring out of this situation, cause and consequence have 
lost their vaunted relation in the world’s affairs. Austria has at 
length screwed its courage to the sticking point, and will not budge 
in its determination not to suffer any special Russian authority 
or influence south of the Danube. Such being the case, Russia 
must either abandon the very corner-stone of its policy, and bid 
adieu to all hope of reaching the goal of its supreme ambition, 
or must resort to arms. The only question is, when will Russia 
do so? That question no one can answer. More and ever more 
Russian troops are being massed on the Austrian and Roumanian 
frontiers; and this potent threat naturally arouses correlative 
precautions on the part of Austria, Roumania, and Turkey. How 
long Austria will consent to be exposed to the worry, the expense, 
and the anxiety of such a situation, is another element in the 
general calculation, of which those who wish to understand the 
whole situation will do well not to lose sight. 

To the graver movements of the European melodrama, France 
has been contributing, more suo, a little “‘ business” of the serio- 
comic order. General Boulanger has been placed on the non- 
active List of the French Army for acts of indiscipline that are 
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almost as ludicrous as they are otherwise censurable, and a Military 
Court of Enquiry has been appointed, on whose Report it will depend 
whether the Government takes further steps against him. In the 
teeth of distinct prohibition from his military superiors, he chose 
to pay three surreptitious visits to Paris in a very short space of 
time, on two occasions carefully disguised, as he thought, by 
blue spectacles and a simulated limp. The Government was 
amply justified in punishing him as it has done for his insubordi- 
nation, and we are disposed to think that it can safely afford to 
ignore what is called his popularity. The revolutionary elements 
in Paris, and in France generally, will not dance except to the tune 
of the plunder and extermination of the rich; and General Bou- 
langer has only offered them Revenge on Germany, which they are 
much less anxious for, and which they well know he eannot give 
them. In the absence of any ebullition of publie feeling in conse- 
quence of this incident, French politics remain unusually stagnant. 
In the south of France, an exceedingly bitter feeling has been 
excited against the Italian workmen who there abound, and who, 
in moments of quarrel, resort to their knives with traditional 
impetuosity. It will require care and moderation on the part of 
the rulers of France and Italy to prevent the relations of the two 
countries from becoming normally bad and bitter. From 
Massowah people have been waiting for tidings of an engagement 
between the Italians and the Negus; but, as yet, each side seems 
to have acted, and to prefer still to act, on the defensive. 


March 26th. 
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[N.B.—The appearance of a letter in the National Review in no way implies approval 
of the opinions expressed by the writer. This portion of the Review is reserved 
for remarks that Correspondents may desire to make upon papers which have 
been published in the National Review, or for letters upon such other subjects as 
the Editors may think deserving of discussion.] 


Homeopathy and “ Scientific Medicine.’’ 


To rae Eprrors or “Tue Nationa Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

With your permission I will make a few observations in reply to 
the article on ‘‘ Medical Science in relation to Homeopathy,” by 
«R. B. C.,” in your March number. And first, I dispute the appro- 
priateness of the appellation ‘‘ practitioners of scientific medicine,” 
which “R. B. C.” claims for the adherents of old physic, seeing that 
we who have studied and practised both systems are convinced that the 
treatment we were taught in the established schools and colleges is not 
scientific, and that the ,homceopathic method we have learned and 
practise has a better right to that title. Moreover, many of the highest 
authorities of old physic have publicly acknowledged the unscientific 
character of their treatment. I may quote a few out of scores of 
similar modern instances: ‘“‘I deny that we have a scientific use of 
medicines” (Dr. 8. Wilks). ‘‘ We are not able to cure a disease” 
(Dr. Binz). ‘Medicine is now simply empiricism” (Dr. Stokes). 
‘* Medicine is not a science properly so called” (Mr. T. Smith). ‘* The 
greatest gap in the science of medicine is to be found in its final 
and supreme stage—therapeutics” (Sir T. Watson). ‘‘ Diseases are 
curable, but we can’t cure them” (Dr. R. Quain). ‘As to medical 
progress, there is no such thing” (Dr. Moxon). “If all drugs were 
thrown into the sea, it would be so much the better for men, and so much 
the worse for the fishes” (Dr. O. W. Holmes). ‘ Therapeutics is in a 
backward and unsatisfactory condition” (Sir R. Christison and Sir A. 
Clark—a singular identity of expression). ‘‘ We give medicines at 
random” (Dr. L. Brunton). In the face of these renunciations by the 
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chiefs, it would be absurd to admit the claim of lesser lights that their 
treatment is “scientific.” For controversial purposes it is better to 
stick to the terms “allopaths and homeopaths’’— allopathic and 
homeopathic,” which are sanctioned by long use, and if not absolutely 
correct, are quite well understood. ‘‘ Homeopaths,” implying prac- 
titioners who profess to be guided in their selection of remedies by the 
rule expressed in the fornaula, similia similibus curentur ; “ allopaths,” 
practitioners who are guided in their selection of remedies by something 
different from this; but what it is they cannot tell us. Probably it 
would be more accurate to call our opponents “‘ anti-homeopaths,” for, 
though they differ among themselves in every conceivable way, they 
have a bond of union in their avowed hostility to homeopathy. 

I would have liked to show at length the scientific character of 
homeopathic therapeutics, but I could scarcely do so satisfactorily in 
the limits of a letter ; I shall, therefore, confine myself to correct some 
of the misapprehensions and misstatements in “ R. B. C.’s” article, in 
doing which I may incidentally substantiate some of the claims of 
homeopathy to the title of ‘ scientific medicine,” emphatically repu- 
diated for their treatment by the chief allopathic authorities. 

In regard to the recent correspondence in the Times, ‘ R. B. C.” says 
that the medical writers on his side, ‘‘for the most part, were content 
to veil their identity behind initials,” whereas those on the homeopathic 
side seized the opportunity ‘to air their names, qualifications, and 
places of abode before the public.” Now, as a matter of fact, five of the 
defenders of homeopathy signed their names to their letters, and one 
wrote over an initial, whereas six of the allopathic controversialists 
signed their names, and two concealed themselves behind initials. 
Perhaps there may be a reason for the concealment of their names by 
the last two, different from that implied in “R. B. C.’s” sneer. The 
Hospital Gazette, an allopathic medical periodical, commenting on the 
Times controversy, says: ‘‘ The cause of allopathy is unfortunately in 
very weak hands, and the chief results of their efforts have been to 
provoke mirth and ridicule, which, however, they need not wince at, 
seeing that the two allopathic champions use initial letters only, viz. 
‘R. B. C.’ and‘J.C.B.’” The fact of the matter is that it was never a 
question of seeking notoriety with the combatants on either side. Those 
who signed their names showed thereby that they were willing to 
assume responsibility for their statements, those who “veiled their 
identity behind initials” were unwilling to accept such responsibility. 
And no doubt both parties acted wisely. 

I don’t know whether ‘* R. B. C.” wishes it to be thought creditable 
to us, or the reverse, that we do not assent to Hahnemann’s theory of 
the psoric origin of most chronic diseases. It is not correct to say that 
the homeopathic school have abandoned this doctrine of the founder, 
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for, in fact, they never accepted it. It was propounded by Hahnemann 
in 1828, when he was seventy-three years of age, and it has nothing to 
-do with the truth or falsity of the homeopathic rule, being merely 
a pathological theory, which, like hundreds of other pathological 
theories, has passed into the limbo of oblivion, yet not without having 
left something useful behind it in the shape of a series of valuable 
remedies, originally termed “ anti-psorics,’ but now used with advan- 
tage without much thought of their primary connection with the 
forgotten theory. 
_ Notwithstanding all he has written and presumably read about 
homeopathy, ‘“‘R. B. C.” has very hazy ideas as to what the homeo- 
pathic therapeutic rule is or implies. He says: ‘“‘I feel uncertain 
whether their therapeutic rule would be satisfied by a medicine which 
produced symptoms identically the same as those under which the patient 
was suffering, or whether the word ‘similar’ must be taken to imply 
mere resemblance, the closest attainable resemblance, but yet something 
which is not identity. In the former case the proper remedy, say, 
for poisoning by opium, would be opium ; in the latter it might possibly 
-be some other narcotic.” The homeopathic rule is only applicable to 
the treatment of diseases by drugs; poisoning by an over-dose of opium 
is not a disease, and neither Hahnemann nor any of his disciples ever 
advised that cases of poisoning should be treated otherwise than by 
their antidotes (See Oryanon, Par. 67, note). Would it not have been 
better if “« R. B. C.” had made himself at least superficially acquainted 
with homeopathy before rushing full tilt at it, and making such a 
melancholy exhibition of his complete unacquaintance with the system 
he attacks ? 

“R. B. C.’s” picture of a homeopath treating a case of inflammation 
of the eye caused by a grit in it, with the vapour of sliced onion, is 
probably meant for a joke, if we can imagine such a very serious person 
indulging in such levity. He seems to forget that homecopaths are 
medical men educated at the same schools, and possessed of the same 
qualifications as their allopathic brethren, and that they understand 
‘quite as well as these how to remove foreign bodies causing irritation in 
any part of the body. 

After mentioning various kinds of blindness arising from different 
-causes, “‘R. B. C.” makes the following statement: ‘It would be 
neeessary, in treating any case of sudden blindness, to go behind the 
symptoms to the conditions by which it was occasioned, to understand 
not only what was apparent, but the physical changes by which the 
apparent phenomena had been produced; to know not only that the 
patient had lost vision, but also why he had lost vision; and in this 
-quest the practitioner would be absolutely deserting the primary canons and 
essential rules of homeopathy.” 
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The words I have italicised are utterly and entirely opposed to the 
real facts. Hahnemann, in his Organon, gives the most minute and 
elaborate directions for the examination of the patient, not only in 
regard to the subjective symptoms complained of by the patient, and the- 
objective symptoms ascertainable by the examination of the physician by 
all the means of diagnosis available, the probable causes of the symptoms 
present, and the physical changes accompanying the phenomena, but 
also the previous history of the disease, and the patient’s occupation, 
habits of life, mode of living, in short, every circumstance, condition 
and cause, that may have occasioned or that may keep up the disease. 
These are “the primary canons and essential rules” the homeopath 
has to attend to. As he has to study the actions of medicines in an 
equally minute and accurate manner, it is not at all likely that he would 
overlook or mistake the symptoms produced by the prolonged or 
excessive use of poisonous drugs such as tobacco, morphia, chloral, 
bromide of potassium, quinine, and iron, examples of which are 
constantly met with in practice, owing to the reckless employment of 
some of these substances by the allopaths, and their failure to perceive 
that their patients are suffering from the drugs employed more than 
from the disease they come to be treated for. I may mention for 
“R. B. C.’s” information (as he says he “ would like to know”) that 
homeeopaths do not prescribe tobacco in infinitesimal, or in any doses, 
for the amblyopia caused by excessive smoking. Perhaps “R. B. C.” 
will be surprised to learn that in the treatment of glaucoma fulminans,. 
where even a short continuance of the interocular pressure would 
destroy vision, the homeopath resorts to the operation for the relief of. 
this dangerous state as expeditiously as may be. 

“R. B. C.” is quite right in saying that the mortality of diseases has 
decreased, and the duration of life has been lengthened in this country 
“since the time of Hahnemann.” The chief cause of this I believe- 
to be the abandonment during the last forty years by the “‘ practitioners 
of scientific medicine” of most of their cherished scientific” treatment, . 
viz. bleeding, blistering, mercurial salivation, setons, issues, emetics, 
drastic purgatives, and other painful and injurious modes of treatment, 
which, by their own confession, did more harm than good. Patients. 
have to thank homeopathy for this beneficial change in “ scientific” 
treatment, which their doctors, however, will not allow was owing to. 
the teachings of homeopathy, but to a ‘change of type in diseases ” 
which renders it necessary to treat them not by violent remedies but 
by tonics and sedatives, varied by “cribs” from the homeopathic 
materia medica. 

As regards “ R. B. C.’s” observations on the limits of the sub-division 
of matter, I need not stop to inquire whether the sensation of smell is- 
excited by undulations (of what?) or by material particles; I need only 
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refer to what he states a few lines further down, with regard to the 
terribly infectious” power of peritonitis. Perhaps “ R. B. C.,” who 
knows the mean distance between centres of contiguous molecules 
within a few hundred millionths of a centimetre, will be able to estimate 
the size of the particles of infectious matter adhering to the person of 
the practitioner after attendance on a case of peritonitis which render 
him capable of conveying that virulent disease to lying-in women for 
‘* weeks or even months.” 

“Tt is idle to speak of an effect when we cannot determine the 
presence of the supposed cause,” says “R. B. C.” This sounds 
oracular, but is in reality nonsense, for the presence of many causes 
can only be determined by their effects, like the infectious virus of many 
diseases, the scent of game perceived by a dog at hundreds of yards 
distance, the efficient cause of gravitation, light-ether, the medicine in 
many of our doses commonly called “ infinitesimal,” and an infinitude 
of other things. 

R. B.C.” heads his article with the well-worn quotation—Felix qui 
potuit rerum cognoscere causas. As many, if not most, causes can only 
be inferred from the effects they produce, “R. B. C.’s” felicity must 
be very limited, seeing that he holds it to be idle, even to speak of 
“‘rerum’’ when he cannot otherwise determine the presence of their 
** causas.” 

“R. B. C.” taunts us with the paucity of our numbers in this country, 
only 258 homeopaths to 22,669 “scientific practitioners” (i.e. gentle- 
men practising the treatment said, with singular unanimity, to be 
utterly unscientific by their own ‘men of light and leading”). It is 
true we are but few; but when we consider that all the schools and 
colleges, all the hospital and State appointments, all the honours and 
emoluments of the profession, are in the hands of avowed opponents of 
homeopathy, that we are blackballed from their societies, refused per- 
mission to defend our doctrines in the medical periodicals, or even to 
advertise our works there, that we cannot get our works published by 
any medical publisher, or even by any publisher of general literature, 
that allopathic controversialists like “‘R. B. C.’ and “J.C. B.” de- 
nounce us as “‘ knaves or fools,” it is, perhaps, surprising that as many 
as 258 have the courage to confront all the obloquy and disadvantages 
attending the declaration of their convictions. In the United States 
where there is little reverence for tradition and no medical monopoly, 
homeopathy has advanced with enormous strides. The last statistics 
before me, give the number of its practitioners there at 11,000, its 
medical colleges 14, and their annual graduates 400, its hospitals 57 
(with 4,500 beds), lunatic asylums 8, societies 150, periodicals 28. If 
we were not so completely boycotted in this country, we might _ to 
emulate the progress of our American cousins. 
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It is not the case, as “ R. B. C.” states, on the authority of “a 
shrewd correspoudent,” that any Homeopathic Directory was ever pub- 
lished in this country where the names of individuals willing to prac- 
tise allopathically were indicated by an asterisk or any other sign. 
I have got a complete collection of the so-called Homeopathic Direc- 
tories (which are, for the most part, mere chemists’ lists of supposed 
practitioners of homeopathy, with no official authority whatever). The 
shrewdness of his correspondent seems to have been exercised in hum- 
bugging ‘“‘ R. B. C.” 

“R. B. C.’s” “ knave,” who professes to be a homeopath but does 
not believe or practise it, is not a very intelligent or intelligible creation 
of his own imagination, for as in this country the profession of homeo- 
pathy by a medical man entails professional excommunication and ostra- 
cism, it is not likely that anyone would be such a fool as to profess what 
would injure himself, unless conscientiously convinced of its truth. If 
we are excluded from brotherhood by the rest of the profession, on the 
ground that our ‘‘ methods have no tendency towards the advancement 
of knowledge,” how is it that the only recent advances in medicine have 
been made by the imitation of our methods, viz. testing the effects of 
medicines on the healthy human body, prescribing those remedies which 
have been ascertained to have a direct relation to the part diseased, 
giving them singly and not in the traditional and time-honoured mix- 
tures, and in doses extremely small compared with those formerly 
employed ? 

«R. B. C.” has a supreme contempt for comparative experiments to 
prove the relative value of homeopathic and allopathic treatment, but 
that may be because the statistics are all vastly in favour of homeo- 
pathic treatment, even those furnished by our avowed opponent, Dr. 
Routh, in his famous work, The Fallacies of Homeopathy. 

One remark I would only make in conclusion. ‘“R. B.C.,” in his © 
definition of disease, is, he will be astonished to hear, in complete 
accordance with what Hahnemann teaches in the Organon. Hahne- 
mann there denounces the idea generally held in his day, that diseases 
were separate entities. He, on the contrary, contended that disease 
was caused by an alteration of something in the interior of the organ- 
ism, which revealed itself by the outward signs called symptoms. As 
the proximate cause of these outward signs is not always ascertainable, 
its presence has to be surmised or determined, like many other causes, 
( pace * R. B. C.”) from its effects only. 

If «R. B. C.,” before he again engages in controversy on homeo- 
pathy, will take the trouble to study the system, and especially Hahne- 
mann’s writings, I think he will feel himself constrained to admit that 
homeopathy is neither “unsound in principle” nor “ disastrous in 
practice,” and perhaps he may even be forced to acknowledge that 
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-homeopaths are not all either ‘ knaves or fools,” which has been his 
-contention hitherto. 
I am, Gentlemen, 
Your obedient Servant, 
R. E. Duperon, M.D. 


“Local Option” in the New Local Government Bill. 


To tHe Eprrors or THe Nationat REvIEw.” 
‘GENTLEMEN, 

Wearied with remonstrances about the liquor-licensing question, 
people who fancy themselves to be disinterested, and who are really 
indifferent, have got into the habit of saying, ‘It is a working-man’s 
-question, let the working-man settle it.” On which they are unfailingly 
informed that the working-man can only settle it by ‘‘ Local Option ” ; 
in other words, by the local vote of a majority as to whether they want 
any public-houses or none, and if any, how many, and where, and 
which. 

But the fear of injustice, in a confiscation of investments made with 
special sanction of the law, has always been a stumbling-block, even to 
to those who are inclined to try such a measure. For this, however, 
the new Local Government Bill now proposes an astounding remedy. 
According to the newspapers, ‘“‘in order to prevent the imposition of 
fresh burdens on ratepayers, it is proposed that the cost of indemni- 
fying suppressed publicans shall be provided for by an additional charge 
on the licenses which continue to be granted.” 

Consider the working of this. The suppression of certain public- 
houses would, as I remarked in a brief communication which proved 
too late for insertion in your last number, largely benefit certain others 
left open near to them ; but compensation for the suppressed ones would 
not be levied only on those which had benefited, but also on those which 
had not. Again, suppose prohibitionists to achieve their full desire, 
and to suppress, not some, but all public-houses in their parish ; who 
would pay compensation in that case? The proposed new method of 
indemnity has a neat, pretty air of retributive justice on the face of it; 
but I fancy the inventors of it will be thrown back on to the old thorny 
truth, that if the ratepayers of a locality allow themselves to be agitated 
into ruining investments specially authorized by the law, they must be 
prepared to pay the proper compensation out of their own pockets. 

_ As a recommendation of the principle of Local Option, it has been 
said: “If working-men may be trusted to decide by vote who are to 
represent them in Parliament, they may be trusted to decide by vote 
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whether they want public-houses or not.’ The rejoinder of this should 


be, that a local veto of the open, legitimate sale of alcoholic beverages 


would practically be irreversible. Because, when once investments in 
the liquor trade had been made worthless in a locality, and honest- 
dealing men in that business had once been ruined there by local 
vote, no money would be risked in similar investments in that locality 
again—eaxcept clandestinely. And to demand as an admission that it is. 
right to encourage sudden gusts of local excitement to affirm and impose 
as a necessity the permanent suffering or inconvenience of toiling and 
unoffending millions, is more than common-sense will concede. 

Reference is sometimes made to Compulsory Vaccination, as indi- 
cating a case where an enactment, involving necessity of permanent. 
suffering, has been determined on once and for ever. But, first, it 
seems indisputable that the permanent suffering, if any, which would 
here be referred to, is confined to a few exceptional instances; and 
secondly, the necessity of the enactment for the protection of every 
member of the community from swift and deadly infection seems equally 
indisputable. 

Another abstract assertion made by teetotallers is, that it is the 
inalienable right of every Englishman to declare by public veto that he 
does not wish to have public-houses in his district. But the same 
teetotallers, in the same breath, proclaim an intention of doing every- 
thing in their power to take from every Englishman, by total pro- 
hibition, the liberty of getting alcoholic drink, whether he desire it or 
not. They talk glibly of liberty for all, while meditating only liberty 
for themselves to exercise tyranny over others. 

Nevertheless, fair-minded people, neither pledged to compulsory tee- 
totalism nor interested in breweries or distilleries, say that the masses 
undoubtedly drink too much alcohol, and that, if Local Option will cure 
them of the habit, by all means let Local Option be applied. But 
would it cure them of the habit ? 

Suppose teetotallers in a locality, by the effect of Local Option on a 
board specially elected, or even partially elected, for liquor licensing, 
succeeded in closing ten out of twenty licensed houses; that would 
double the trade of the surviving ten, but it would not diminish drunken- 
ness. Suppose they shut up all the licensed houses in their locality ; 
that would increase the liquor business in neighbouring places where 
licensing was not suppressed, but it would not diminish drunkenness. 
The drunkard is not to be kept from drink by the width of a town, 
much less by the width of a street. Such suppression as this would 
indeed harass the intemperate as much as the temperate ; but it would 
not restrain the former from drunkeness. On the contrary, wherever 
it caused an intemperate man to go a long distance to gratify his want, 
it would in that very act increase his temptation, when once he was 
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there, to stop and get drunk. It is not to be expected that such a man 
would walk so far for nothing. 

It may be rejoined, that the object of Local Option is not so much to 
retrieve the drunken as to aid the temperate workmen. Good; but how 
would it aid the temperate workmen? By the suppression of public- 
houses they would be induced to store liquor at half the retail price in 
their own houses; and it is asserted that they would not thereby be 
tempted to excess because they are temperate. If, with cheapened 
liquor indoors, they would not be tempted to excess, why is it asserted, 
as it constantly is asserted, that they are now tempted to excess by 
public-houses out-of-doors ? 

Thus, Local Option would not reform the dissolute working man, and 
for the temperate one it is superfluous. For whom, then, is it 
intended ? 

The plain truth is, that the teetotal party contemplate in Local 
Option the means of “ total prohibition,” that is, compulsory teetotalism. 
This purpose of theirs is openly expressed in the full title of Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson’s association called the ‘‘ United Kingdom Alliance”; their 
journals insist on it ; their lecturing agents frequently exult over it; to 
none is it masked except to those who, believing in the specious 
promise of Local Option, would yet turn from compulsion as from 
fanaticism. 

Is it worth while making Local Option in liquor-licensing a law, for 
the sole purpose of trying to bring about compulsory teetotalism ? 

Even if it were admitted that compulsory teetotalism would be bene- 
ficial, it would not be possible ; and any attempt to make it so would be 
mischievous. Wherever attempted it has been an open failure or a 
thinly-veiled delusion. 

Look at the State of Maine, where it is avowedly essayed under the 
name of “ state prohibition.” Our own consul, in a report presented 
to Parliament, in 1883, stated that after thirty-five years of the law, in 
Portland, the chief city of the state, ‘spirits are sold at all the 
principal hotels, over bars which, though placed in retired parts of the 
houses, are certainly open, and found without difficulty ”; and that, 
according to the United States Collector of Internal Revenue for the 
State of Maine, in addition to 200 state authorised places where liquor, 
for medicinal and mechanical, and other elastic purposes, could be 
legally obtained, there were at least 900 more or less covert places of 
sale. So, making a comparison, while there was in the United Kingdom 
one liquor-selling place to every 246 persons, in Maine there was one to 
not more than 600 persons—surely a liberal allowance where the sale 
of alcohol as a beverage is totally prohibited. 

In the same state, after thirty years of the prohibitory law, while 
population had increased only by one-ninth, the number of insane had 
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more than trebled, and the number of criminals more than quadrupled ; 
whether from a too easy access to alcohol, or from being ‘ totally 
prohibitioned,” are horns of a dilemma which teetotal prohibitionists 
must themselves choose between. 

- In other of the eastern states with which I am acquainted, and 
where the thin end of the wedge, in the shape of a law for closing 
public-houses the whole of Sunday is allowed to be tried, everybody 
knows that though every drinking-place has its front doors closed on 
that day, there is always a side-door on the swing for the use of persons 
who are decently behaved. 

In Gothenburg, where compulsory teetotalism has been only indirectly 
aimed at, under cover of a Swedish law of 1855, authorising a species 
of Local Option, commonly referred to as ‘‘ the Gothenburg System” ; 
the company or “bolag” formed under that enactment were, after 
thirty years’ trial of the law, supplying some of the seventy-three 
thousand inhabitants with 1,750,000 pints of brandy per annum ; and it 
was estimated that as much more was sold in shops where liquor could 
not be drunk on the premises. 

Only a fear of wearying the reader, joined to a wholesome want of 
space, prevents these facts from being here multiplied; facts which 
prohibitionists may make a shift to counter but cannot deny. 

But though compulsory teetotalism is impossible, and therefore not 
of itself a thing to be apprehended ; nevertheless, legalised attempts 
to reach it through Local Option would be productive of great 
mischief. 

The mere fact that such a power, while it might shut up all public- 
houses in one district, could in another increase their number without 
discrimination and almost without limit, is alone enough to dismay 


some minds. Perhaps, however, such a result would not be so per- 


nicious as may be feared. 

It is doubtful whether a nation’s drunkenness or sobriety have any sort 
of predicable ratio to the abundance or scarcity of its liquor-houses. 
‘Three years ago—when I published in a pamphlet, as the result of con> 
siderable study of the subject both at home and abroad, figures and 
arguments which the leading organ of prohibitionists misquoted and 
misrepresented, but could not refute—France had, in proportion to 
population, five licensed liquor-houses to two in the United Kingdom. 
According to Local Optionists she should have been drinking one and 
a half more per head than ourselves; but she was not; numerically 
reducing all her and our spirits, wine, beer, and cider, to one alcoholic 
level, I showed that she was only drinking half as much again more 
per head than ourselves. 

Belgium had five such licensed houses to our one; but instead of 
drinking five times more per head, she was only drinking one third more, 
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She had three such houses to Gothenburg’s one, and yet she drank only 
just as much per head as that city. 

Switzerland had in proportion to her population almost twice as 
many such houses as the United Kingdom, but she was drinking a 
trifle less per head than the latter. 

Compare two further facts. A great north region of France had 
nearly twice as many liquor-houses to every thousand head of popula- 
tion as a great south region; but the former, instead of having twice as. 
many cases of drunkenness, had nearly eight times as many; a wholly 
disproportionate excess of drunkenness in comparison with the number 
of public-houses. The north of England, with six such houses to 
every thousand inhabitants, had more than three times as many 
convictions for drunkenness as the south with seven such houses per 
thousand inhabitants; that is, the fewer public-houses the more 
drunkenness. 

In Switzerland, the canton of Berne, with, in proportion to popu- 
lation, only half as many liquor-houses as the adjoining canton of Uri, 
had, in proportion, nearly three times as many deaths directly caused 
by alcoholic excess. 

Where Scotland had five cases of drunkenness in chief cities and 
towns to each one of all her public-houses, England had only one such 
case; and this, notwithstanding thirty years of the Forbes-Mackenzie 
Act for closing public-houses in Scotland on Sunday. 

With such discrepancies and such contradictions before him, who 
will venture to propound, as a rule, the fewer public-houses the less 
drunkenness ? 

Though, however, increase in the number of public-houses by Local 
Option might not do harm in itself, still it would mean that local 
popular will had decreed in favour of virtually free trade in liquor- 
retailing ; and where that was the case, the local popular will would 
also be against severity in regard to disorderly houses. 

In France where, as just observed, there are, in proportion to popu- 
lation, many more public-houses and a greater consumption of alcohol 
than in England, there are less than a quarter of the arrests for 
drunkenness. Why? Partly, I surmise, because in France, as in 
Switzerland, praetically anyone who desires to sell liquor in a certain 
house is at liberty to do so, after simply registering at the mairie a 
declaration of his intention; and that, consequently, free trade in 
liquor-retailing practically prevails in her territory. There, where 
popular opinion is in favour of that kind of free trade, it is also found 
that popular opinion is against severity in regard to noisy, or what we 
should call disorderly, houses. Would it be different in England? The 
police take their cue from public feeling. Would they be as vigilant in 
a town where Local Option had decreed virtually free trade in liquor- 
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retailing, as where the magistrates now license only a few houses with 
extreme caution ? 

Again, where compulsory teetotalism, which would be the aim 
wherever a teetotal majority exercised a law of Local Option, is at- 
tempted, it is immediately productive of a clandestine traffic, with its 
consequent bribery, perjury, and poisonous adulteration. In Maine 
there is a fine of £20 for selling alcohol as a beverage, and on the second 
offence the fine is repeated with six months’ imprisonment; but the 
true culprit is not punished, as the liquor-seller is careful to sell by a 
deputy, who undertakes all risks in consideration of receiving his wages 
while in prison; and a Local Optionist visitor to that state was obliged 
to admit that the City Marshal of Portland informed him, “ that the 
difficulty of getting convictions for selling drink was excessive, the 
utmost cunning being used, and that perjury in court in connection with 
these cases was dreadful.” The British Consul, before quoted, wrote : 
«« The liquors sold to the poorer classes are obtained from unscrupulous 
and irresponsible persons, who must derive from the business not only 
ordinary profits but the means of paying costs and fees in case of 
detection,” and that, ‘‘ the execution of the prohibitory law has fostered 
perjury and fraud.” 

So, where Local Option decreed total prohibition, there would be 
bribery, perjury, and poisonous adulteration; and where it decreed 
virtually free trade in liquor-retailing, there would probably be an 
increase of noisy houses, accompanied by an influx of drunkenness 
from adjoining prohibited districts. 

But what, it may be asked, will succeed in checking drunkenness if 
Local Option will not ? 

Certainly no attempt at a statutory substitute for self-control. But 
they who aim at no more than making aggregate drunkenness in pro- 
portion to aggregate population as low as possible, they who hope within 
bounds, ought confidently to look to the more widely-quickened intelli- 
gence which we read has been growing for the last fifty years. Under 
its influence, not only drunkenness, but also the average consumption 
of alcohol per head of population, has been for years gradually 
and appreciably decreasing ; as every statistic return on the subject 
every year tends to show. It has produced two laudable forms of 
teetotalism itself: teetotalism endured for the sake of others, and 
teetotalism practised in thrift; it has produced, in building societies 
and the Post Office Savings’ Bank, direct encouragement to the latter 
virtue; and, in mechanics’ institutes and like associations, it has 
produced the direct means of highly necessary and highly beneficial 
amusement. 

Five years ago I ventured to write: “‘If philanthropists mean to do 
away with drunkenness in this country they must find a substitute for it. 
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They must, both collectively and individually, treat with much more 
solicitude and much more method the subject of amusement ”’—pro- 
positions which certain recent experiments in the east end of London 
-do not seem to have falsified. 

I remain, Gentlemen, 
Yours faithfully, 
March 10. JosepH Axan Scoriexp. 


P.8.—Mr. Ritchie’s actual proposals, as announced in the House of 
‘Commons last night, in no way remove the solid difficulty of compen- 
sation. There are no possible data for limiting the amount to the 
extent he proposes to provide for; and he seems to contemplate, at 
‘least in his speech, indemnification of the owner only, and not also of 
the licensed lessee. In any case his proposal to levy compensation by 
increased duties on all the surviving licences in the kingdom is as wrong 
in principle as what is argued against above—is, indeed, in result, the 
same thing; and in operation it might cause the very confiscation 
which he himself reiterates would be unjust. The actual addition 
required to be made to the licence duties might be any number, for 
instance a very large number, of times greater than Mr. Ritchie for 
the moment fancifully assumes; and though even this proved a trifle 
to the proprietor of a large hotel, yet to the keeper of a small inn, 
perhaps very necessary to the locality, and not in any manner benefited 
by suppression elsewhere, it might be prohibitive, that is in effect 
confiscatory. But, again, if no very appreciable suppression is antici- 
pated, and especially if no suppression is to take place except where 
licence is condemned by the very magistrates in whom that discretion 
is now actually vested ; why apply all this huge machinery of licensing 
committees and county councils to the matter at all? 

March 20th. J. A. 8. 


The Protectionist Fallacy. 


To tae Eprrors or THE “ Nationat Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

Your January number contains an article entitled ‘‘ The Pro- 
tectionist Fallacy,” and signed by ‘‘ A Liberal Unionist.” I beg leave to 
point out that his reasoning involves three Free Trade Fallacies. He 
argues (page 712) that England’s inability to grow the bread-stuffs for 
her population obliges her to take American corn in exchange for her 
manufactures, or to lose the best market for her wares. From these 
premises it follows that our commercial prosperity depends vpon our 


having a soil too poor to grow the wheat which we need. This is his 
first and fundamental fallacy. 
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2. He entirely begs the question as to the power of English soil. We 
have lately been told, with some assurance, that England is capable of 
growing sufficient corn for her wants. But, however this may be, it is 
certain that our land might produce a great deal more than we raise at 
present. A great boon one would suppose. No! According to the 
reasoning of a ‘“‘ Liberal Unionist,” any large addition to our farmers’ 
out-put would involve a corresponding reduction in our export of home 
manufactures, In other words, a depressed condition of agriculture is a 
cause for national rejoicing. This is the second fallacy. 

8. The ‘ Liberal Unionist” says that we must be paid for our exports 
by taking corn in return for them. I call this the crowning fallacy ; for 
we might exchange our manufactures advantageously without receiving 
any foreign corn whatever. 

Supposing our produce of corn were doubled by improved manuring, 
or by any other means, then the spending power of the country would 
be enormously increased, and all classes of the population would con- 
sume a vast amount of foreign commodities in respect of which they are 
at present obliged to economize. The health and comfort of the poor 
would be greatly improved if they were enabled to procure a more varied 
and generous diet, e.g. better kinds of tea, an increased supply of meat, 
cheese, and butter, raisins and other dried fruits, and, above all, plenty 
of tinned and bottled milk for their children. In a word, the market for 
foreign produce is practically limited only by the amount of spending 
power possessed by the home population. 

I remain, Gentlemen, 
Yours truly, 
19, Farnham Road, Guildford. H. R. Ware. 
February 18th, 1888. 
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ALL READERS, ly’ IMROD’S 


Cure for Asthma. 


of Himrod's Cure was for twelve 
to that terrible disease Asthma, but 
and failures he at last succeeded in 
bringing together the combination in which, as a Cure, 
=~ public has by this time gained the greatest con- 
ence. 
me... has been thoroughly tested in many of the wors' 
ases, and was said by the late LOR BEACONS. 
FIELD, in whose case it was used under the highest 
,» to have given him the greatest 


comfort. 

to the undersigned, a box will be mailed to any address 
in Great Britain, charges 


F. NEWBERY AND SONS 


(BRITISH DEPOT), 


1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, 
London, B.c. 


BATH CHAIRS 
Self-Propelling Chairs, 


voice are retain rich and melodious in after-life as the may 
Jexxy Linp.—"I have much pleicure in ming, as far as 
ortlan and oF, 
WLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS (68 AGES) POST FREE. | or Post 
F. NEWBERY AND SONS, 
1 King Edward Fee Newgate Street, 


a.D. 1746. 


SAFE COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 


TELEPHONE No. 3,881. 


Safe Makers to 
Her Majesty’s Government 
and the Principal 
Banking, Railway, 
Insurance, and 
other Public 
Companies. 


Milners’ Buildings, 
28, Finsbury Pavement, 
City. 
MANCHESTER— 
28, Market Street. 


and 8, Lord Street. 


} 
| 
| 
MACHINE 
| 
Chairs 
N Carrying 5s. | 
| 
LON DON— 


MATTRESSES. 
MATTRESSES. 


APLE and CO.—Spring 
Mattresses. The PA- 
TENT wire-woven SPRING 
MATTRESS. We have made 
such advantageous arrange- 
ments that we are enabled to 
forward the above much ad- 
mired Spring Mattresses at 
the following low prices :— 
3ft., 12s. 9d.; 3ft. 6in., 15s. 9d.; 
4ft., * 188. 6d. ; 4ft. 6in., 21s. 6d. lock pa 
—MAPLE and cO., Lon- panels, 


MAPLE 


DECORATIONS. 


APLE & CO.—These Rooms also afford instruc- 

tive information as to the cost and arrangement 

of furniture, draperies, portiéres, the use of stained 

glass, mcdes of illumination, plans for forming or 

covering floors, and should be seen by all those con- 

templating furnishing. Open to visitors on presenta- 
tion of card from 10 a.m. 


ECORATIONS.-— MAPLE & CO. out 
EVERY KIND of DECORATIVE WORK as 
well as plain painting, plumbing, electric and hot water 
engineering, sanitation, ventilation, and gas fittings. 
Their staff includes some very clever artists, as well 
as men of great practical experience, under whose 
superintendence work of the very highest class has 
been successfully completed. 
ORDER DEPARTMENT.—MAPLE 
O. beg respectfully to state that this Depart- 
now so organized that they are :ully 
to execute and sup pply any article that can sendiliy be 
required in Furnishing at the same price, if not 
than any other house in England. 
quotations given free of charge. 


MAPLE && co., 
Upholsterers by Speci ppoint t to Her Majesty, 
LONDON, PARIS, SMYRNA, 

And 134, Calle Florida, Buenos Ayres. 


ess. 
Patterns sent and 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. 


30 SPECIMEN ROOMS COM- 
PLETELY FURNISHED. 


XHIBITION of DECORATIVE ART.— the day of purchase if desired, 
EXAMPLES of ART DECORATIONS in Carton- The disappointment and de- 

ierre, Tynecastle Tapestry, Lincrusta, Japanese and lay incident to choosi 
rs, Silk Tapestry, and Japanese embroidered designs only, where 
tonne, Eastern rugs and mattings, hand- limited stock is kept, is thus 
don. painted triezes, and interior woodwork. 


BEDSTEADS. 
BEDSTEADS, 


APLE and CO., have sel- 
dom less than Ten 
Thousand BEDSTEADS in 
Stock, comprising some 600 
various patterns,in sizesfrom 
2ft. Gin. to 5ft. 6in. wide,ready 
for immediate delivery—on 


& Co 


from 
ut a 


avoided. 


JAPANESE PAPERS. 


APLE & CO.— JAPANESE PAPERS. JA- 
PANESE PAPERS in — native designs ; 

also reproductions of English and Continental schools, 
as well as old Cordova leather, by native artists. These 
Papers are remarkable alike for their full low-toned 
colours and distinctive originality, affordin ble 
surprises of effect, and much appreciat ‘or wall 
hangings ond other “decorative purposes. 


APLE & CO.-_JAPANESE PAPERS. JA- 
PANESE PAPERS have a distinct ne 
value, as their firm lacquend surface does not abso’ 
dust or contagious atoms, while they can be easily 
dusted or cleaned, and will retain their beauty lo: 
after other papers ‘have had to be replaced.--MAPL 
& CO., Japanese Paper Warehouse. 


for EXPORTATION. 
as well as MERCHANTS are IN- 


ED to inspect the LARGEST FURNISHING 
ESTABLISHMENT in the WORLD. Hundreds of 


| thousands of pounds’ worth of Furniture, Bedsteads 


Carpets, Curtains, &c., all ready for immediate amd 
ment. Having large space, all goods are packed on the 
premises by experienced packers ; very essential when 

are for exportation to ensure safe delivery. The 
— of half a century. Illustrated Catalogues 


HINKS & SON’S 


Duplex Safety Lamps. 


SELF-EXTINGUISHED IF UPSET. 
Lighted without removing Globe or Chimney. 
ABSOLUTELY SAFE AGAINST ANY KIND OF ACCIDENT. 


LONDON ano BIRMINGHAM. 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S 


ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE 


OUGHS, which ASSUAGES 


OLDS, PAIN of EVERY 


KIND, affords a calm, r 


CHLORODYNE. 


ASTHMA, 
BPONCHITIS. 


E.—This wonderful remed 

by Dr. J. COLLIS BRO WNE, 
and the word Chlorodyne coined by him 
expressly to designate it. There never 
has been a remedy so vastly beneficial 
to suffering humanity, and it is a sub- 
ject of deep concern to the public that 
they should not be i upon by 
having imitations them 
on account < an 
the same Dr. J. COLLE 
BROW CHLORODYNE is a 
totally distinct ay } from the spurious 
compounds called Chlorodyne, the use 
of which only ends in disappointment 

and failure. 


BROWNE'S CHLORO- 
a LIQUID MEDICINE 


efreshing 
WITHOUT HEADACHE, and IN 
GORATES the RYOUS 
when exhaus' 
GREAT SPECIFIC for 
CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, 


GENE ERAL BOARD. of HEALTH, 
REPORT that it ACTS as a 
CHARA, one dese generally sufficient. 


Mr. Army, Metical Staff, 
Caleu sta “TWO DOSES 
COMPLETELY CURED ME of DIAR- 

R. J. COLLIS 1 BROWNE'S CHLORO- 


DYNE rapidly cuts short all attacks of 
EPILEPsy, PASMS, COLIC, 


PALPITATION, HYSTERIA, 


GOUT, 


pour ACHE. RHEU- 
MATISM. 


MPORTANT CAUTION, 

The IMMENSE this RE- 
MEDY has given rise many UN- 
SCRUPULOUS IMITATIONS. 


N. 
GENUINE 


NAME of the INV ENTOR, 
D®*. J. COLLIS BROWNE. 


Overwhelming medical testimony accom- 
panies each bottle. 
SOLD 1s. A 28. 9d., 
-, by all Chemis 
RER, 
J. T. DAVENPORT, 
RUSSELL STREET, w. 
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